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ikofeh. IS, 1949 



plreetor 

Foaeral Tareau ct ZHvesticatioa 

— 



I en crolcsiEG i»xtowitlx two taesMSranda culsatttee. by 
£:PQCiftl %eat II. I>. ^TSSm 6f this office flatcfl Jlarch 15, 1940 
\ iffitb rofcreapo to ca attoaptea intervlow «m p.. EC2as£. 



In vieif cf tho ixrfojnation rbceire^ f rca the lellaai 
ityiotca tfcat I!5tr?JT cnsKttH tad eado q. tde^kcce ca 
^rcfe C, ^^1^ at tacbiCGtoa* end in vietr cf 

tto ij:fcrs"atJc::i ccctdced In tto aoto loft ty TMSOl^ in tlio 
cf r.CDr^ C. CimrrAn, vhicb inOlcitea ttat to Ves c«ics 
to ^rcntcet lOBiS In %c!:i2H5tca, D, C,, it I0 bQlloved IcflcR-^ 
tito to Eo tl-at rao iwltliijolfiln^ InforKaticn $tff t0 th^ 
Therc^ti^tits of, or infToxsaticn in bis poasecoiwa concerailaci 

I2 Tlow tho ctaw I ix:atsaptod /.gcAt rillO to 
coatact IP^, ECEP in his cffice roqaoct hln to ccsio to 
tl:iD cffiop, at rlalcli tico I waa coins tti quactica JOED in 
the ja?ecbnc6 cf %cat flUC ccnqorsixc toy infonwiti a lfir$«5i 
ho ticht pocsecs relativd ts3( r/aTDH* 

Tfoar attention ia caXlea to tl» repeat of ^^ciiaX 
-Accnt :!T. D. I?IZJU3 eiatoi at taeiJinstoa, I>.C» i:Ql'c(^ IC/ 1S40 
tfliiclj sets fortH tw? Interriews had trith JX.DE, cUd ^t Is Ejy 
belief tbat I5CrD ia. withholditJ*; Infqteatioa tJchce^fiS rATSaaf 
in flew cf tho uacioporatlTo attitude dioplaye^ >y iila ao 
^icolosed in tiia csraranda su^altted by A^eat i^JCI^^. 



Voxf ti'aly T&iiSSU — * 
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March -4^ 1953 
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RoJiorahlo Thomas >l)odd 
ffou33 of BepreBentqiives 
WaBhing-bdrij 2)# (7,» 

itu dear CqngPcs^smqnt* 

I have received ypur Xetier dai^d Tebruary S5j 
29S3y in which you request thair loyalty investtgaiidns. 
he. conducted concerning the .menbejrs of your staff s 

This Bureau^ s authority to conduct loyaXtiy^ 
type investigations is defined, by Executive Order 
dumber 98'35^ which ^ as you knovij^ pertains only to the 
Esiejcutive Branch of t^e Crtivernmfint^ Funds ^6 conduclb 
these investigations dr0 appropriated accordingly^ 
This Bureau pi unable to cqtiduct the investigations^ re^ 
qjaested sXndeuCt has rieifher the funds n^or the authority 
fqr these ii}vestigdtions., ^ ' 



MAR 4 1S53 




0ncereiy yours:^ 
Edgar Hoover 
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J-^EO^zmcmer 

Mote,i Congressman Dodd is d fo.fmer Spe'Crial Agdnt of th4^ FB^ ^ 
and ipfl^s permytted ta resign in August j 1934^ voluntdrily^. c^$(^ 
px>etsHiaying hvs unn^al leave^^ 4 few^ manths after *he entered an 
dnty^ Dbc^fii requested a transfer to Bgston^ and mroiie a Senator to 
intercede tn- his behalf. From that time until his resignation he 
brought pre ssiire to hear fr^\ various Congressmen and 46vernv^en'B 
officials in au^.^M.^t'^ transfers. He used the illness 

of his^^aith^r ^^^fi^ exQuse^^ such a t^raiisf er. Hoibever^ in.- , 
p!esM.^dtd\OHAreveai^ PXt exc^lXent health i J)odd 

ioas a Special ASW^^^^^^ to the Attorney General f rpm 1938 to 1946^j 
arid Ivq^ fhief Trial 4as>|2J^ vf JlasA fear 

&r%rainal:^s^ Mureitt^^^y^'U^^ d^oiireyphwS^ehce with Dodd Since his' 

^^i:.^.^t}^Ut^.pfi has been cordial djid h^^^has cokmehded the Bure.au 
activities on several ppca^4aft§.8Fi0bQ?^'lfy^i'FeI^ eued to haue been 
th0 source of a story emqn^ktihg f^riQt^^e Litiilp Bohemia Epi'Sod0^V)hidij 
story he i^^said to have imp^c^^^f^"^ f 62-^290 17) 



JTHO^ AS . DODD 
^1 ST DisrracT CoHNfecncur 
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Feb; 




1953 



^fr, Tclsoii 
r. Ladd 

Tele. P .Tn.^ . 

Sir- s:^ ,0 

4 



Mr* J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal' Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Tfeshington 25> D. C» . 

Dearto* Hoovers 

I am v/rxting, you tHis mpnmig to request that a loyalty 
check "be made of nor staffs Of course I do not request a fuH 
,f ield investigation, but I would appreciate it^ if the usual 
loyalty investigation would be made* 

r have discussed this matter TriLth the members of my 
st'aff>\^d they join me .in this request • 

Sincerely yours. 




'3 'I 



Thomas J# Dodd, 



P. S.. Attached hereto is a list of the names and addresses of 
the members of my staff. 
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STAFF IN OFFICE OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. DODD 



Connecticut 



Local Address : 



Wasnington, D. 



Washington^ D. C. 



Washington^ D« C. 



Hartford, Connecticut 



■ r 

0 



Director^ FBI 
SAC, Atlanta 



PERSONAL .^CONFIDENTIAL 




CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. 
STATE OP CONNECTICUT 



ODD 



3^/ 



I 



On the afternoon of ^/IQA^F 



1 



I 



I I advised that on 3/17753 he 

had teen in attendance at a banquet of the Ancient 
Royal Order of Hibernians hfeld at Savannah, Georgia. 

He related that after the banquet had been 
ftomoi eted several individuals gathered I I 

I at which time an acquaintance of his Introduced 
him to Congressman THOMAS J . ,T)OT>T) nf nmm^ecticut . , At 



be 

:b7C 

b7D 



the time of the introduction [ ^ 

the person making the introduction I 



whereupon Congressman DODD remarked, 

"1 am ceri;ainiy giad to meet you. We are going, to 
fltnn theaft n nrj-damn FBI agents from tapping telephones." 
I [ informed Congressman DODD that he knevr 

nothing concerning the tapping of telephones by the FBI 
or any other organization or individual, vjhereupon " 
Congressman DODD stated that the "higher-ups" in the 
telephone company knew all about it, that he was formerly 
connected with the FBI prior .to going to Congress, and 
that he knew all about it and he intended to put a stop 
to it. 




related that he denied any knov/ledge 
of such practices and took issue with the Congressman. 
He advised that inasmuch as the Congressman seemed to 
be Inebriated he did not see much point in continuing 
the argument, so excused himself from the presence of 
the Congressman. 



advised that he was furnishing me this,. * 

information on an extremely confidential basis, and under 
ircumstances should his name be used, so that v/e WQuld- 
of the Congressman's attitude toward the, FBI; 
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Memo to Director - 3/20/53 

Re: CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. DODD 



I have no personal knowledge of Congressman 
DODD nor his background j however from newspaper reports 
it appears he was one of the principal speakers at the 
celebration held by the Hibernians. 

The 'above, information is being furnished to 'th e 
Bureau for information, with the request that I I 
name be kept strictly confidential. 
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STANDARD VORM NO^ M 



■Office 



TO 



FROM 



UNITED STAT 



GOviSRWliENT 



Mr. Tolson. 



L. B. Nichols 



DATE; 4/12/56 



I SUBJECT: 



Boardmaa 

Belmont -- 
Mason - 

Mohr^ 



Parsons - 

Rosen , 

Tamm _ 



Neasc 

Vintcrrowd . 
Tele- Room^ 
HSilomanft 




I was literally dumbfounded with the very commendatory 
tone of Congressmairi)odd^ of Connecticut who read a news account of 
the Parole speech on Tuesday and wanted to get a copy of the speech to 
read because from the news account he read it was filled with meat and 
was something that needed much widespread dissemination; that he thought it' 
should go into the record. He also wanted to read the full text and was y /^/ 
most commendatory in his observations which is a far cry from his usiml^^ / 
comments on the Bureau. ^yfCU) 

A note is^attached. 



.'I 



Enclosure yCcjuCCu ^^ ^^ 

cc - Mr. Jones 

LBN:fc 
(3) 
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^. FBI AUTOmrrBE: D^C LAS SI*lt cirri QH GUIDE ' 




Aikm ' 
F8X ^ksw ?mD 



, .^?:iEGTOli/v:3I ^65-30093*)- DSFBHR^P- ^'^"^ ^^ "^ 



V, ■' ^r^H^^^f^'^V" ] '^^^ *^ r!.^n.?rp-R<m>.r ROBERT ^C.^'BYllD West- Virgi 



, at tjie Soviet Embassy- to^-see-t^ii 

- viiV ' fortos .CoT a viea ^'iipplicatloa.-^rg .s'eat- to tfie CongresQrnaVi^ 
' I ladvisod/she woul<i -pass-^the' word on.-.to the rl"' *- 

J? 'J^- ,?QcV . .-' • ■ , . 



n^^'ater on J^he- sawe d%te 



^ (U) • "tvj<i-|^o^sti^(5nts 'iit hi? office tjVday who want -0*^^^ ^^H»i^V-^C>:. 

vi-^ order to. establis h trade .there,- An.*»apppji,ntraentM^lp V% > 
• " madt -^izhl I at Soviet Embassy fornO;00 a.poj 

■ • :. 7/Wi?43 — : — ^ JL^-'"- •.■ •■' 

, ' tater on th*? same d^te,| |advised^."th'at, a l i ■ 

■ • Seeretarv .from- the or^l.^e oC Cougr.e^ssniarj Jim^Ai^.^^QD^f « ^ . 
< J'Qc^nne^tiput, catled, the SovietvEmba'^^^^ . 
IV-'HU) donsrassiaan should 'go abdiit aiJpiying Tor a 'visa to\thfe Soviet 

• '--^ Uniotj. '^ The.Secrejtary w,as advisgd-"^tq.. call b'^cli .latec .as thfe m^u _ 

• ■ ' " ' Or 7/?1/?5 »' I h Pa,sfiOoft'feLce.j.De%j.^ ' ^ i 




0. ; .: 0: 



•y. 
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PAGE TWO ^ ^ ' ^ , - b7c 



of the above. cffijCials have visited, the Soviet Embassy' iu- -Wash- ' 
in;jco!\ an conjiQcii<ia with obtaining.'* the neoessery .vi-sas for 
iSucK travel but >e does not; knov.' their identities or' the . , 
snfecific dates" an which such viyit^s tc^ th^ Soviet.' Embassy were 

I [r equesteii that his- nitms. be kept ooirridential 

in this ir.aT.r.flr .rrVftRnhr.h- u-s hft -i si. T J 

^^^^^ iForegoirig 

lor into ox bureau o lio investigation ooutempla ted by WSO« 



^1 *. 
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i^ril 12^ 1950 



Hcnorablo 'Rioraas J« Dodd 
^ouse of Eepresentativcs 

My dear Coasressmam 

Porsoant to your co&Tercation.'t^ith Mr* Nichols 
tills jssorafngv it is a pleacure indeed to encloso a copy of my 
remarks before tho Kational Barole Conference on Tuesday 
momins;* Yoa were very iand to coxnmcnt on my remarks as 
yoEidid^ 

Sincerely yoors. 



3^1 ' 




^Mffi/(2) 

cover memo Nichols to Tolson, LBNrfc^ 4/12/56.. 



APRI 1 1958 
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U-572 (3-29-55) 

STANDARD FORM NO. M 



Office M.efM§fandum • united states government 

TO : The Director DATB: 
BROM : J. P. Mohr 

SUBJECT: The Congressional Record , • . 

tllll" po^g^essman Belaud, 0) Massachusetts, extended his remarks to 
A6357 include an address by the Honorable Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor i 
of Connecticut, at the Democratic State convention placing the name oi^ 
^g§MpL^i|i^dd in nomination |or the Office of United 
States Senator.- ire-^so-iiicluded the acceptance*^sp€ech of Mr. Dodd 
Mr. Ribicoff pointed out that Mr. Dodd was'a former FBI agent. 
. Biureau records reflect-that a Thomas J. Dodd, Jr. , was employed 
with the Bureau as a Special Agent from 9-18-33 to 8-30-34. This 
was set forth in a memorandum prepared earlier today. 



I 

k 




76 AUG 31 1356 



In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated asabovef the Congressional 
Record 16t/0MI/j^/ 1l was reviewed and pertinent items were ' 

marked for the Director's attention. Tliis form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, ond 
placed in app^p^te^^^au-c^se^^^^bject matter iiles 
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4-22,(R^v. 12-17-56) 4 

Federal Bureau of t*stigatiop 4, p. 

^ Records BrcSEh < 

, 19^ 

1 Name Check Unit - Room 6523 

1 1 Service Unit - Room 6524 

I I Forward to File Review 

I I Attention . 

I I Return to 

Supervisor Room Ext« 

Ty pe of References Requested: 

I , I Regular Request (Analytical Search) 

1 [ All References (Subversive & Nonsubversive) " 

I ^t Sttbvefsive References Only 

I ^1 Nonsubversive References Only 

L2Sj Main - References Only 

Ty pe of Search Requested: 

I I Restricted to Locality of 

I I Exact Name Onl y (On the Nose) 

I I Buildup I I Variations 

I I Check for Alphabetical Loyalty Form 



Birthdate & Place 1. 

Address . 




Localities 

j_ ^ Searcher / 

Date <D Initials '^//'^ 

FILE NUMBER SERIAL 



//J 



&7 



JO. 



-Qg-^ 7 97 



in 4 f 




er ti 
Come Out for 



Ten former FBI agents— includ- 
ing two from Stamford and. one 
f ronn Milfordr last night urged 
the nomination for and potion to 
ithe Senate* of Thomas J?t)odd. 



They said their statement was 
iunsolicited and based on **the need 
jfor knowledgeable leadership 1ji 
Ithe nation." 

i\ Richard Simons of Milford, for- 
state FBI director in Connec- 
Itlcfit; Thomias J. Feeney of Stam- 
jfpra, first vice-president of the 
jNatiorial Society of .Former FBI 
Agents; and Frank J. Whelan of 
New Hkven, former assistant 
Connecticut FBI director were 
among the signers. / 
"f ari deeply grateful for this 
Jv^holehearted and unexpected sup- 
iport;' Dodd said. 
'< Tho letter said: '^Recently a 



Bureau of Investigation with you 
or shared your friehdsliip through 
mutual activities and Interests, 
bhniiced to meet on an informal 
basis. 

"During the conversation the 
national and international political 
scene was discussed and an unmis- 
takable note of api>rehensioa was 
apparent at the apathy being dis- 
played toward Communist activi- 
'ties in this country and the ap- 
palling spectacle of the treatment 
accorded the Vice-President of the 
United States on his recent trip to 
South America. 

"It was 2( considered opinion of 
the group that this situation 
clearly points up the need for 
loiowledgeable leadership in our 
nation today. 
"In that light,, your candidacy 



*Tt Js our feeling that your ex- 
perience in the Dept. of Justice 
both in this country and as trial 
counsel at the Numberg Trials, 
coupled with your record of 
achievement while a representa- 
tive ih Congress, qualify you for 
the, nomination., 

"For this reason we thoug^ht 
you might like to know our fe^el-! 
ings in this matter and accord- 
ingly we wish to go on recoi;d with 
an ofter of whatever support we; 
may be » able to afford ryou and our 
very best wishes for success in 
your coming campaign 

,The letter was- signed by E. J. 
Cbady and Maurice H. Foley of 
West Hartford; William Y. 
JIumphreys of East Hartford; 
C: A, Mahan of Glastonbury; 
ftVhelan, James J. Bowman arid 
William C. Lynch of New Haven; 
.Sinipns, JF^eejiey a|i^Mgugo P. Blan- 
itori^Qt^Stan^ordT ^*^«^-^-^- 



>m«J^ 'SS^^ftSe Senate was .dlscussed^-^^,^ , 
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in 




JUL 15. .1958^ 



jjgm<urepdrtt sun. Hanld, p, 
• ^'BrldgoRQrti Poat, p.- ' 




S40i Ws£oh±&cbon Field. 



Junq 5, 1953 




'?ir*}I'^2!HA9ICn ACT? ' . » - 

-ji - • 

There dsenclose.d a Photostal of an abstract prepared from a ^registration 
statement tfiled' by the subject >yith the. Registration Section.^ q£ thet Department. * 

Jhe^:Bureau 'files do^not teyeal that you have ah active ihyestigation 
pending concerning the registrant, and thi^ letter iqn'd' Photostat. shouia\nherefo^^^^^^ 
be placed in the 97-0 file properly indexed and serialized. I^p investigation iieed be 
initfated until ct complaint is receiyed alleglng that the agent is active outside the 
scope pf his registration] or yioldfing the ^Registration Act irf some other manher. 
It it is necessary in the future, fo initiate gn investigation^ this- letter and enclbsed 
Photostat should be ^made q part of theVnew file. ' . 

/ - Considerable additional'lhformaU^^^^ in^theAtegfstrqtipn^sfgte-: - 

^ment/and corresppndence reggrding^t^ found an the .files of t1ie; 

. pegislrdtipn Section of the Depart^ It is^. thereforersUggdsted thg ' - 

. Investigation is, conducted concerning Jhi^; registrant that you obtain all-avdijable 

Information from the files, ot the Regrisf ration Sectio Washington Field ^ 

Office. ■ * - ' 



.Enclosure 
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4-22 (Rev. S-7-58) ^.^ / ^ J 

Sled|jj^r^i*eau of Inj^^stigation 
necords BraC J 

, 1958 

I I Name Check Unit - Room 6523 
I I Service Unit - Room 6524 

Forward to File Review 
I I Attention 

Return to : 

Supervisor Room Ext, 

Ty pe of References Requested: 

I I Regular Request (Analytical Search) 

I I All References (Subversive & Nonsubversive) 

I I Subversive References Only 

I 1 Nonsubversive .References Only 

L4'ajt4ain^?7-P>aXX. References Only 



Ty pe of Search Requested: 

I I Restricted to Locality of 

I I Exact Name Onl y (On the Nose) 

I Buildup I I Variations 

I Check for Alphabetical Loyalty Form 

Subject . sJ^^^Try^^^ 5 ^ 



BirChdate & Place 
Address 



Localities 



. » ^ bearcher / , 

R# Date f})^ Initials JQ J l> 1 

FILg NUMBER SERIAL 



STANDARD POItM NO, 64 



Office MemS^ndUm 



' UNITED STai'ES GOVERNMENT 



TO 



FROM 



Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 

fl". Walter Yeagley 
Acting Assistant Atto3?ney General 
Internal Security Division 

a?HOMAS J.^ODD 
RlfiGISTRATION ACT 



DATE:, Decqzn^er 1^, 1^5S^ 




Reference is made to your memorandum to the 
Attorney General date.d November 2i|./ 1958 > concerning 
the subject, v/hd registered oh Jul^- 10, 1957, pursuant 
to the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, as legal CQunsfel for the (juatemalan Government. 



On December 5, 1958 J H of the 

law firm ^of Dodd, Kaplan ^ Schmidt, Woodward Building, 
V/ashington, D* C, personally delivered to the Regis- 
tration Section of this Division a letter from the 
subject in which he stated that his services as legal 
counsel to the Goveripieht of (Guatemala in the United 
States terminated oh November 5^ 1958* The subject 
was advised by letter from this Division dated ^December 
.8, 1958, that in accordance with Rule. 260 under the 
Act it will be necessary for him to file a final 
supplemental statement fbr the period qf his agency 
relationship not covered by any prev ious stateme nt 
and that, ptirsuant to a request from["" I the 




time for filing such statement was extended until 
January 4, 1959. The subject was' fiirther informed that 
upon receipt of his final statement^ his registration 
und^r the Act; would be terminated \s of November 5, 1958 



/ 




'^fff .as DEC 151958 f' 



52 DEC 23 1958 





y TVS*-' 5^^* ^^^^HfvaF • ?^"^;S(5^ 
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■^f^*^' OFFICE or OIBCCrOR 

'<f?P£RAl. BU»EAU Cr IKVeSTJGATIOJf 
©mp STATES OEPARTKEUT OF JUSTICE 



Kr. Tolsoo 
Kr. eelnont 

Kr. Hohr 

Kr. Nease_ 
Kr. Parsons 
Mr. Rosen _ 
Mr. Tami 
Mr. Trotter 
Mr. Jones 




iwa Hew York again. He Sas T^' 
told on inqairy that Mr. HboVet!'*: 
is not e:qpectod back before after , 
the first of the year and was T^T'T 
asked if there were a message we "coto" 
give him when he calls in. 




omn 

mes_ 





be 

b7C 



, said he is very happy that 

«r. a>over has gotten away and tell him 

tZ ^f^® the most of the rest and relaxatiorv7-N 
he can get from the trip. -J 

» ^ . ^^nomgs A [\nr4J 

He had planned to come to Washington tomorrow 

Sen^or^from Connect i cat . lomVSgdd. to meet 
Mr^~Hoover. He said Mr. Dod/ is very, very 

S^"^ woxfe-Xf the Bureau knd 
a long time admirer and sopiorter of the 
Director. He wishes to ac;^as spokesman and 
s^porter of the FBI and }&. Hoover while he is. 
in the Senate. " 



iwas told of the appreciation jWCr. 

ar. Hoover will feel for this aid his best 
wi shes fpi the holiday season were expressed 

' ^ previously asked that 
ishe" ^- ' ' 



\ 



in 
S 



Ml ■ 3. — J I AV«o*jr GkBH.«3U l>Ui 
s oest Wishes be given to the Director. 

He indicated that he hopes there will be an 
opportunity soon when Mr. Hoover returns to 
xne City for him to come in with Senator Dodd. 

CO - Mr. Holloman and Telephone room ' 



NO^ BECORDSD; 



52 Di:C 311333//^' 
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SAQ, Washington Field . January l$i 1959 

Director, FBI (97-0) ' - " ^ - 

EBaJSTBATION ACT - 



2%e Registration Section^of the Department advised 
on lTl3r59- 

"On 12'-12^5^, subject filed a final supplemental 
registration statement and stated 'therein that the connection 
with his foreign principal ended on 11^ $"$8* Therefore, 
subject ^s registration (maiibet 10$0) is terininated as 

ofmrns*" . ' - 



r- 





EJJldmd 



UNITED f^^^|ri3:OVERNMENT 

DATE: January 24, 1959 V 



TO 



FROM 



L^^nNease 



ToUon , 
Belmont . 

Moht.. 

Nease 

Poisons , 
Rosen ^ 
Tomia_ 



Trotter - 
W.C. SuUivc}) 
Tele. Room 
HoUosKin . 



M. kciP^^ 

subject: THOMAS.J. DODD 

DEMOCRATIC SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 
REQUEST TO SEE DIRECTOR, 1-26-59 

SYNOPSIS: ~ 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D - Connecticut) is coming in to see 
the Director at , 9:30 a. m. on 1-26-59. Dodd is a native of Connecticut "who 
served as a Special Agent in the FBI 1933-1934; was Connecticut Director, 
National Youth^ Administration (1935-19.38) ; a Special Assistant to- the 
Attorney General 1938-1946; a Trial Assistant at Nurnb.erg war crimes trials; 
a member of the. House of Representatives (1953-1957). Last November, he, 
linseated former Senator Pur tell. Information was received in- 1938 that Dodd 
was not favorably disposed' toward the Director or Mr^, Tolson, In 1954 he 
expressed opposition to, wirie tapping legislation. Earlier he had remarked 
that he was, going to stop FJBI Agents from tapping telephones. In 1956 he 
ihdicated.he desired to .get back, into the good graces, of the Bureau. He 
jgegistered as, legal counsel for Gu atemala in May, 1957, .an d terminated 
this: service on November 5,, 1958. 1 ~| on 12rl6-58 



I 



1^- 




I indicated, that Dodd is. now very enthusiastic about the Bureau. Dodd is on 
Ithe judiciary, Aeronautical and Space,Sciences and Appropriations Committees. 
The Judiciary Committee will meet for the first time . on 1-26-59 to organize,- 
and it is :e:5)ected that one of its early hearings will be on Senator Lyndon 
Johnson* s Civil Rights Bill. Accordingly, it- appears quite likely that this, 
legislation is the matter which Dodd will want to discuss "with .the Director. 
There is also a possibility that he may wish, to discuss bombing legislatipn^ 
inasmuch as staff members of the Senate democratic JPolicy Committee met 
with tiie Director on 1-20-59 concerning such legislation. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



None. For information. 



1 - Mr. Holloman 
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DETAILS 



' Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D. - Connecticut) is coming 
in to see the Director on Monday morning, January 26, 1959, at 
9:30. , 

Personal. Backgroimd gyom Newspapers and Other Ihiblic Soiirceis 

Thomas J. Dodd was born in, Connecticut on May 15j 
1907, and resides at West JJartforrf, Connecticut. .He received his 
educatibii at Providence College* (1930), and Yale, University Law 
School (1933; ) He entered on duty as a Special. Agent pf the FBI 
on September IB, 1933, and volimtarily fesigried August.SO, 1934, 
because of«Ms- desire to *bevriearihis;'aUingvfa^ l(Although his 
'woirk wasf'generally' satisfactory, it wais. learned /that .his father 
"^was\not as iU'as:Dodd;indicaWd.'and just;p resignation 
Dodd pyerstay ed 'his annual' leave. Furthei^\details of ;iiis. service 
rec■ord^are■in^a*»separate^m:emorand^m by the 

Admihistrative- DiVisioni). Dodd^'served; as. Connec'ticut.Ditector , 
^ISTatiOhal Youth Administration (1935-38) ;;.emplpyed.:by Departmerit 
of Justice as ;Special' Assistant .to. the Attorney/ Genej^al (193.8-45)^ 
'*served>as' Chief .Trial' Assistant for prosecution'PfjWar criminals 
at Nurnber^',»Germahy; .member , of -H6use;pf Jle^resen^tives 
(1953457'. ); "Married' and the;^ati^er^of ^six.childr^^^^^ Dbdd.'was, 
elected to the Senate.iast NovenSber , def ea£ing.i6rmer -Senator 
'Wiiliain.A. Purtem 

DaXd From: 'Biififes : 

After hiS;vresignation.:.it appeared sthat ppdd apparently 
wais'^the'iridiyiduai'f espohsibre-ipr the story" that Agents engaged; in- ' 
the, Little, Bohemia episode .mutinied.and- took -their superior officers. 
'intov,ciistody.j^'In:l935 it appeaxed'.th^^^^ s^atfitude' toward the 
Bureau was not pf the best, arid^in Octoiper,. 19|8^, a,^fornier -Agent, 
inade remarks indicating ,that3oiidi "^hate .no love fpr'Hpbvfer'' .and 
that, " he -hatds; Tplson.-wprse. " Iri, March, 1953;^. '^s^lsiserving a^ 
Democratic Congressman fiEipm.lG^ Ddddi^sillegedly stated 

that.he .was igoing to stop FBLAgeji^^^ In . 

1954 he. criticized a wir e ita^pmg4^^ by tiie Attorney General 

'as.beLig.,carelessly-.and4vVep^ intJTune,, 1Q.56, .he. tjalked 

.to 'Mr. L. B. Nichols ;sui'd. expressed k desiret^ 
graces, of. the Bureau. 
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From press clippings on various events in his, , f*" 

career > it appears that Dodd has taken every opportunity to mention * 
his former Bureau employment, and in* the past both former 
Connecticut Senator Prescptt Bush and William A. Purtell have 
pomplainied that Dodd> while running for the Senate in Gonnecticjit, 
"was, indicating that he had a key, role in the. Dillinge r case and hjeljied, \ 
to make the Bureau what it is today. I I of, Senator. Humphrey' s 

oflblce was told on .June '5, 1958, that Dodd' s role couln' t have been 
one o f anv real.import-; .and the dates of Dodd' s. service; were^poiiited. 
out t d " , b ndicated on 12-16- 58. that 'Dodd is now 

-very enthusiastic alDout the Bureau. and, a supporter of the Director. 

Guatamalan messages indicated that in May, :19'57, fe''^*^*';<fi 
Dodd entered, into a two-year contract with Guataniala. at $66, 000 L^e)e»u/J ^yeli 
per year .as.an Advisor on American aid. sent a; memorandiimT st.^L^' 
on, this, to. the Attorney .General.. )Dater information indicated 'that hji.S' 
bbdd's service, to Guatamala terminated. on November 5, 195:8. A ^, 

3Pr.op.osed T.bpics, of Dodd* s Conference with the-Director: ; SLjXi^i^i 

Dodd is on the following tcommittees: Judiciary, ^efbnaiitipa^^ 
and,Space.Sciences and Appropriations. The newspapers have indicated that 
.the Judiciary Committee will meet. for thiB- first time liHonday, January .26, 
19,59-, to organize. It is probable thiat one of tho'early matters, to come, 
^up in -the. Committee is; the civil r ights^-iegisiation'projposed by .Senator 
iiyndon Johnson. Johnson? s bill would establish a communiiy' relations 
sjervice in. the .Federal Gbyernment to conciliate ciyil rights- controversies; 
it vould crack-down on interstate shipment of explosives for bombing 
and- interstate conspira.cies; it would grant the Attorney General subpoena 
powers, in voting rlghtscases-and extend the- life of -the. Civil Riglits Commisr 
sibn to January 3i, 1961. Johnson' s.proposal'has been reco.gn^ 
a- moderate.ohe flying between the :Nortfi and. the Soutii positions. Dodd- 
has: also, described- himself- as a-moderate-man^anrfhe is'knbwii to be an 
admirer »of Lyndon Johnson. Accordingly, liis purpose ih" seeirig'tiie 
Dir.ector may well^e to get sbme acl\i^Lce or/ even assistance; which would 
advance tiie. chances of the Johnson legislation. 

Dodd^ liiay also wisK ,£6 discuss bombing, legislation in- 
itself, ,as did^staff membersfPimei.Senate Democratic P.olicy .Comm.ittee 
who met, with the Director On .Jaiiuary 2p.„ ;1:959.. 
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l-IIOMAS J. DOBD 

DSISOCRATIC SSNATOfe ERGM CONNECJICtjt 
REQUEST TO /^EE blEECTpR, i-2G-59 



^cnalbr Tbomas 5. Dodd (D - Cpmiccticut) is comihfjin to see 
the Director at OrSO^aiia. oii 1-2C-C0. Do3d is a native of Connecticut isrho 
seyved as a Special Agent in the FBI 3.033-1934; T?as Connecticut Director, 
lilational Yout^ Administration (1935-lOaC:); a Special Assistant to tiie 
Attorney .General i93Q-1^4G; a Trial Assistant at'Nurnbbrg "vyar crimes trialsj 
a member of the House of Representatives (19 j3-i057). Xast November, lie ^ 
unseated former Senator Purtell. Mormaiipn was received in .193D that podd 
was not favorably disposed toward the Director or Mr. Tolson* fli 3L95i he= ^ * 
expressed opposition to wire tapping legislation. Earlier he had reiSar&ed 
that he was goin^ 'to jstop FEI Agents from tapping telcp!iOaes.. In I'&BG he 
indicated he desired to •get back into the good graces of the Eurcaui He 
Registered as* legal counsel for <Sru atemala in Mav> 19^7« an d termlna;ted 



this service oh lS6vemb6r 5,- JL95C 



pit 12-^6-53 
Podd^is on 
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indicated that Dodd is now very enthusiastic about the Bureau, 
the Judiciary > Aeronautical and Spadd Sciences and Appropriations Committees 
The Judiciary Committee will meet for thie first time on i-26-59 to organize, 
aiid i% is expected ithat one of its early hearings wiH be oh Senator Lyndon, 
Johnson* s Civil Bights Bill. Accoi^dingly, it appears quite likely that this 
;iegisla{bii is the matter which i3odd will want to discuss with the Director, j 
^aere, is also a. possibility that he may wish to discusp bombing legislation, . 
iinasaguch. ai^. staff members of thQ Senate De?iocratic Policy Committee met . \ 
with toe Director on 4-20^59 concern . ' 



EfiComiSNDATlON: 



None. For information. 



t - V^r Hollomaa 
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Washiii'gton, D. C. 
March ^, 1959 



Mr. Trotter . 

Mr. W.CSullivan 
Tele. Room 



Mr. Holloman 

Miss Gandy ^ 




Mr* J« Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
WasHingtph, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Newly elected U. S. Senator ^^omas J,^ odd^ 
(Dem.-Conn. ) , was contacted on March 3, 195'97Ti*3r"STp^^ 
Agent Paul Ertzinger, of this office, on an' official 
matter^ At the conclusion of the interview, Senator Dodd 
made inquiry concerning the present ret iremerit system for 
Special Agents. The general provisions of the retirement, 
system were described to him and a brief ref eren.ce . was 
made to the fact that certain legislation is pej/d^ng in 
both the House of Representatives and ^the/^Seffate^prWidin 
for increased retirement benefits for law en'f drcemen"t of- 
ficials. Senator Dodd told Ertzinger that he has' not 

I heard anything about these bills but is wholeheartedly in 
favor of them and vvill do, all in his power to, support 

1 legislation of this type^, 

Mr. Dodd expressed the dpinion, that in view 
of the demands placed upon the FBI and the manner in which 
the Bureau discharges its obldgatiqiis , every cbrisideration 
should be given to legislation of this type.. He fiiteiids 
to pursue it in an effort to see the legislation enacted 





Sincerely, 




L. V. pb^t^d'msin 
SAC /* 
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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 8 6 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 



Celebration of 41st Anniversary of 
Ukraine's Independence in 
U.S. Congress 



Speeches of • 

Hon. Thomas J. Dodd 

of Connecticut 
and 

Hon* Daniel J. Flood 

of Pennsylvania 
et aL 

in the 

Senate of the United States 

and in the j 

House of Representatives 



(Not printed at^Government expense) 

United States Government Printlns« Office, Washinston : 1959' 
497077—69366 



Senate: 

Friday, January 23, 1959 



Msgr. Nicholas. Babak, vice president 
of St. Basil's College/Stamford, Conn., 
offered'^the following prayer: 

In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Heavenly Father, we humbly thank 
Thee for the many blessings which Thou 
hast lavished upon our land and its peo- 
ple. Guide us in Thy mercy, and extend 
Thy blessings and grace to all. Protect 
us from war; strengthen the peace; and 
enlighten our minds. 

May the men who guide us remain 
fearless in the eyes of those who seek to 
confound us. ,Grant that they may 
never be swayed by those who seek to 
betray us. Give them the strength fdr^ 
leadership in 'Thy name; to renew hope 
for a world of justice,'for a world of last- 
ing peace for all. 

. May the Ukrainian people, the first 
victims of atheistic'ahd communistic im- 
perialism which seeks , to engulf the en-, 
tire 'World, know that we at last have 
heard their cry. for freedoni, ' 'Grant, 
O Lord,* that*^ they may soonfregalh their 
independence, so ^hard wonT^and^Iost— 
41 years ago. 

. Preserve us, O Lord, in our devotion to 
Tliee. BlesS' and -keep, in health and 
strength, the President and all the other 
members of our.Government. Through 
Thy divine guidance make them the in- 
struments Jn^securing justice and free- 
dom *as Thou^ didst will it f or^ all Thy- 
children. Amen. * • ^ 



. .Forty-first Arihiversary of Ukrainian 
.Independence Proclamation" 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J, DODD 

OF CONNECnCUT. 

AND OTHER ^SENATORS 
IN THE' SENATE OF THE UNITED STA;I^S 

Mr.,DODD. ,Mr. President, each Jan- 
uary 22 marks an anniversary .that^is 
symbolic of all human history,' for. this 
date is at once. a testimony to man's 
aspirations toward great moral goals and 
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a Stark reminder, ot the world's failure 
to persevere in attaining these /goals. 

Forty-one years ago on January 22, 
the Ukrainian people proclaimed their 
independence, thus breaking the shackles 
of centuries of foreign domination. We 
can well imagine their hopes and dreams 
as they embarked on what they' thought 
would be a hewlsVa of peaceful progress. 

But^we.know 'of .the tragic e'lid of those 
hopes, for. the' Ukrainians were destined 
to become the first' victims of the horror 
of Communist aggression. Their lot was 
to' be;* not freedom and independence; 
but mass murder, planned famine, 
purges, and mass deportations. 

'There were some in< the world who 
voiced outrage at the atrocities commit- 
ted inv the Ukraine, and who saw the 
dread portents which these crimes held 
for the whole family of man. But the 
general response of free men was feeble 
and ineffective, and has continued so'f or 
decades. 

:The day that was meant to represent 
.independence and rebirth'serves now to 
remind ^ us- -of the perpetuation of in- 
justice and' to marki.the passing of an- 
other year of subjugation for 40 million 
Ukrainians. " * 

Why; then, do we riote«this day each 
year? 

'[ We do so in order to. combat an, even' 
greater enemy than Communist tyr- 
anny; namely, theMndliference of^ free-, 
men to the suffering and enslavement' of 
others;' and the: complacency which ac- 
cepts an injustice, -however monstrous, 
as^ legitimate and lawful If^' only' it'^is 
coritihued.lqng enough.. ' 
; Thatjs why each year at this time, we' 
urge upon'just men everywhere the case* 
of the imprisoned millions of* .the, 
Ukraine, of their inalienable rights :to' 
freedom, and independence,' and of their 
determination to" regain those righite. 

'We again serve notice that our people 
and ^ our , Government will never' accept 
their' enslavement as a permanent fact 
of history; and we remind the world th^t 
true peace will never be acHieved^so long 
as this* 'Communist warfare 'continues 
against the peoples behind Hhe Iron 
Curtain. 
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And, humbled by our impotence in the 
face of so great a tragedy, we offer 
prayers that, through the grace of God, 
the Ukrainian people will be supported 
through their long night of darkness by 
faith in the ultimate triumph of His 
moral law. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, January 22, was the 4lsfc anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukraine. 

This aniversary Is a timely reminder 
of the fact that some 40 million Ukrain- 
ians, enslaved by their Communist over- 
lords in Moscow, retain the spirit of the 
freedom they once enjoyed and look to 
the day when they, along with many mil- 
lions of other captive peoples, shall once 
again breathe the air of liberty. 

The observance of this anniversary is 
particularly appropriate in view of the 
fact that, just the other day, a much- 
noted Soviet visitor to the United States 
finally departed our shores. 

It is well to recall that it was Anastas 
Mikoyan who shipped grains abroad 
from the Ukraine while millions of 
Ukrainians starved to death during the 
manmade famine of the 1930's. Let no 
one forget, in contemplating Moscow's 
current campaign of smiles and trade, 
that millions of enslaved peoples and 
millions of brutally murdered victims lie 
behind the Communist facade. 

Let all of us rededicafe ourselves to a 
sustained faith in the eventual liberation 
of all nations enslaved by imperialist 
Moscow. Let the Mikoyans, the Menshi- 
kovs, and the Khrushchevs know that 
American memories of their crimes, and 
our own standards of civilized decency 
and Justice, cannot be erased by their 
calculated attempts at genteel antic§, nor 
by their spurious promises with respect 
to international trade. 

Only 2 months ago^ before the Moscow 
City Soviet, Anastas Mikoyan delivered 
a violent anti-American speech. Thou- 



departure of the Deputy Premier of the 
Soviet Union, Anastas L Mikoyan. His 
visit is still causing much analysis and 
interpretation elsewhere. _ I shall not at- 
tempt tor add to this analysis. I would, 
however, like to note that yesterday, 
January 22, was the anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine, one of the 
captive nations of the U,S.SJR. In the 
hearts of 40 million Ukrainians, there 
must be some remembrance today of the 
free lives they had before the day of So- 
viet domination. Freedom,f once tasted, 
cannot be forgotten. It is our duty in 
this free land to join with those v^ho 
yearn for its return in nations robbed of 
their national right to govern themselves. 

I should like to paraphrase from a let- 
ter sent to me by the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. The committee 
said that the observance of Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day will serve notice of sus- 
tained faith in the eventual liberation of 
all nations enslaved by Imperialist Mos- 
cow. The letter said that the observance 
will clearly demonstrate to the Menshi- 
kovs, Mikoyans, and Khrushchevs that 
American memories of their crimes and 
our standards of civilized decency and 
Justice cannot be erased by calculated 
genteel antics or by the spurious prom- 
ises of trade. 

It adds: 

Tti6 reception given Mr. Mikoyan by some 
ot our wealthy Americans is food for serious 
thought. It Indicates the spiritual climate 
In some quarters. Twenty years ago, the 
Nazi, Dr. Hajlmer Schstct, was completely ig- 
nored for what he represented. Today, de- 
spite his personal crimes, the Armenian quis- 
ling Is widely feted. The thousands of patri- 
otic Armenians, Azerbaijani, Don and Kuban 
Cossacks who were annihilated by his orders 
In ldlY-21; the millions of Ukrainians who 
starved to death in the manmade famine of 
the thirties while Mikoyan shipped grains 
abroad; the role he played in the liquidation 
of Hungarian patriots — these and other facts 
no longer seem to bestir the consciences of 
some of us. Only 2 months ago, before the 
, Moscow City Soviet, Mikoyan delivered a vlo-- 



^nd Kuban Cossacks were annihilated by 
his orders in 1917 to 1921, 

Let no one forget these events. And as 
we observe this important anniversary 
in the history of the Ukrainians let us 
pledge anew our best efforts^ our sup- 
port, to the end that once again the 
Ukrainians and all Soviet-enslaved peo- 
ples shall be free once more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have seen this week the 
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self-respect, some accept him as a deUverer 
of peace. 

Mr. BUSHl Mr. President, yesterday, 
Thursday, January 22, occurred the 41st 
anniversary of the proclamation which 
declared the Ukraine to be a free and in- 
dependent republic. X regret the Senate 
was not in sessibn at that time ixi order 
that we might have Joined then with 
friends of freedom throughout the world 
in observance of that occasion. 
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It is important that we express* our 
faith in the eventual liberation* of 40 
million Ukrainians and of all captive 
peoples whb have been enslaved by Com- 
munist imperialism. ' ^ " * 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con: 
sent that a joint resolution introduced by 
myself and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York CMr. Javits] may be 
printed in 'the Record following' these 
brief remarks, together with a letter I 
have received from Lev e; D6briansky/6f 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., in which he eloquently ex- 
presses the feeling of many Americans of 
Ukrainian descent; also an'editorial en- 
titled" "Ukrainians* Mark Independence 
Day," published in the Hartford (Conn.)- 
Courarit of January 22, 1959. 

There being ho objection, the Joint 
resolution, . letter, and editorial weriB 
ordered to be printed in the Record^ as 
, follows: ' . " 

Sjr. Res. 20- 

Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to Issue a proclamation designating Janu- 
ary 22 of each year as Ukrainian"* Independ- 
ence Day 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep', 
reseniatives of the United' States of America 
in Congress assembled, That^ the President 
Is authorized and requested to Issue a proc- 
lamation designating January 22 ot each year 
(the anniversary of the proclamation which 
declared the" Ukraine to he a Xree and inde- 
pendent republic) as Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day,, and Inviting the people of the 
' United States to observe such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Ukrainian Congress CoMirrEE 

OP AMERICA,. Inc.,; 
. New York, N.Y„ January 14, 1959, 
Senator Prescott S. Bush, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Busk: On Thursday, Janu- 
ary .22, friends of freedom everywhere will 
be observing the 41st anniversary of the in- 
dependence of. Ukraine. In the profound 
faith that Moscow's. deceitful campaign of- 
j "smiles and trade" could never cause you 
to forget the aspirations of the captive na- 
tions and their fundamental importance to 
the security of our Nation, we respectfully^ 
ask that you Join with us In this observance.' 

Today, more so than In years past, your 
'istatement on the floor and In the Record, 
commemorating this event, will help enor- 
mously /to keep the spirit of freedom ^alive 
in the hearts of 40 million Ukrainians. Your 
message -in behalf of this captive nation will 
serve notice, too, of ^your sustained, faith 
i^n the eventuaMlberatlon of all, nations en- 
slaved »by" Imperialist Moscow., 'It will 'also 
clearly 'demonstrate to the*MehshlkovSj,Ml- 
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koyans, .and Khrushchevs that American 
memories' of their ^ crimes and "our stand- 
ards of civilized decency and justice, cannot 
be erased by their calculated genteel antics 
or by spurious promises. of trade. 
^ The reception given Mr. Mlkoyan by somo 
of our wealthy Americans is food for serious 
thought. It indicates the'splrltual climate In 
some quarters. Twenty years ago, the Nazi, 
Dr. Hajlmer Schact; was completely ignored 
for what he represented. _ Today, deslpte his 
personal crimes, the Armenian quisling is 
widely feted. The thousands of patriotic 
Armenians, Azerbaijani, Don and Kuban Cos-J 
sacks' who were annihilated "by his orders in 
1917-21; the millions of Ukralrilans who 
starved to death In the'manmade famine of 
the thirties, while Mikoyan« shipped grains 
abroad; the role he played in the liquida- 
tion of Hungarian patriots—these and other 
facts no longer seem to bestir" the consciences 
of some of us. Only 2 months ago," before 
the Moscow'Clty Soviet, Mlkoyan delivered 
a' violent anti- American speech; today, with- 
out self-respect, some accept him as a deliv- 
erer of peace. _ 

Your message on the captive nation of 
Ukraine will be greatly appreciated as a 
message with an American conscience, not to 
say. one of politlcar sagacity. We shall be 
most grateful for it and. in gratitude, shaU 
deliver to you this Friday an Interesting 
brochure on Ukraine's quest for freedom. * 
Sincerely yours, 

LSV E. DOSRUNSKT, 

Geprgetoum University. 

{From the Hartford "Courant. Jan. .22, 19591 
Ukraxnuns Mark Independence Dat 
Memories of Soviet 'barbarism in crushing 
the Hungarian revolt are still fresh In every 
mind, and naturally should be. At the' same 
time it is. equally important to' remember 
that other independent, nationalities have 
been similarly stamped out by the forces of 
communism. One of these Is the Ukraine 
National Republic, whose scattered . citizens 
and their children everywhere observe Jan- 
uary 22 as Independence Day. For it was on 
this date'^ in 1918, or 41 years ago, that 
Ukrainian Independence was proclaimed at 
Kiev. And It ' was 40 years ago' that the 
Act Of Union became effective, uniting West- 
ern Ukraine with" the' Ukrainian National 
Hepubllc. 

As the Official statement by Governor Bibl- 
coff points out, Ukrainian independence lived 
only-briefly*before it, was battered Into the 
ground by Soviet Communist might. Ukraine 
historians, report that, during the last 40 
years,^ all precedents in cruelty and misrule 
during the centurles-old martydom of the 
Ukrainians were swpassed under the Rus- 
sians. They declare' that; mass murder "and 
the genocldal policies of the Red: rulers of 
the'Ukralne have exacted a toU well over 10 
million lives. The Sqvlet-fostered famine in 
the thirties, alone 'is estimated to haVe re- 
sulted in 'death for 6 million persons. ' 
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B«t It Is Uie vow„of Ukrainian people that, 
fletplte &li; subjection ahd persecution; they 
VlSr<;6ntlnud ilehi^untlf the-Ukriilne^lfa-! 
Womi R^pUbUd id resurrected . iElesl tJ ents ct 
Connecticut as ^cU as' treidoih-Iovihp peopld 

t)ehdenc6 Day, arid' wish ilitm^cplirage and 
feuicess* * 

Ut nvUPBnti,: Mr^ -^Presidentf oil 
January '22, 191B, a Ukrainian national 
council at Kiev' proclainted the Indk^ 
iJeiiiJeiide 'of Ukraine. After centuries 
of feubju&atl6ti/by;'tlib Mongol Mior<Je^ 
&hd th^ ftiis^aiis czars/ the dream of a 
proud* free, and Independent .tfkrainJan 
National Republic was. then 'realizedi 
But it wa^ a short-lived dream.^ ,lnl!)20i 
th6 Eepublio was destroyed by RUsslaii 
Comihiinlst^t and ,tod^i3r ihe',.pkr4Irie; 
largest of .the cafcitive non-KusM^Lh' na- 
tion^ Jh &^tem Europe, IS; still under 
the. , totalitarian Imperialism of the 
Kremlin. 

Unle after time events have strongly 
demortfittatednhat 'thd' tiatl6haliSt: dl^^' 
turbances' crfiat^d bj^ thO^TfkrdUiJans Bind 
other Soviet*-d6miriated peoples are 
positive indications fit tlie Mhhereiit 
Weakness of Soviet satellite doihinationi 

It is my fervent hope that the day will 
soon come when the bfave and frecdom- 
lovlhg people of the' tllirainc can once 
again reclaim their freedom, from the 
long; bitter yedrs of Russian' opprfi^iod 
and regairi'tlieir rlghlfurpOsitloh^ln tho 
family of free tlatiobi ^ 

Mr; JAVTT^. Mf, l>resldeht, January 
32 markcd^thc 4lst annlversaty Of the in- 
dependence 'of the Ukralrie^ an indeiJehd- 
ehce which the Soviet Communists dc" 
stroyedin 1920^ 

Since^that time Ukrahtians-hive re^ 
belled against their masters' but r^i5eat-' 
edl^'-the^e S:^v61ts wer6 iJut down ^Uh' 
bloody Veprisals, It; w5s the 'i^oVict 
Ukrainian, ttoops 'ln^Hungar^S^ whovfe-' 
fused to fight thd Hungarian rebefs-Xn 
l^S6,and in^mariy instances turned over 
their arms to them. 

-Todays some'40-mHiion-Ukralnlans— 



polltan areas of the TJnited States peor- 
pie. will be\assembled cOnamemorating 
the 41i^t\antilvfii'£ary of the establish^ 
ment of the Independence of the Ukralri* 
Ian nation, ^ In those sei^vlces'people will, 
be Ringing the s6ngs of Ukrainia and. 
harratlohs will be made of the heroic 
deeds of Ukrainians who, for.a period^of ■ 
,4,t)06'Srdars/hav6 bcen^devotcd''_to the 
cause of freeSbhi, When mention Is 
Inade on*tli6 Seriate flSbr paying trlbutti^ 
to a people at this crltic^il peirlod.ih th6 
history of the world. It b<Jcomes exceed^. 
Ingly slgrilflcaht to remfember'that today';, 
when^the voice of Ukralhia^is 'speaklng', 
It is.the voice of a liberty-lovlng peopl6 
feraylrig to brother-mankind; and to tho 
liord for emahcipatlori frdhiHhe despot^ 
Ism to which these people hav^ been sub^ 
Jected; 

'The Ukrainian people huinbfer 4o mil* 
llbn and to the 6ore there' are no greats^ 
devotees of freedom than these noble 
Slavs, ^They streak the voice of the op- 
,15ressed"c6Ibnial nation^ In Euroj^e and 
they foiin a part of more than ISOO. mil- 
lion 'peoiil6 in Eastern^ahd Mlddl^'EaSt- 
em Europe who are waiting foV the day 
\vhen they.wlU be abl6 t6.stahd;up, ahd 
strike from ^helr hfihds aiid wrists the 
shackles;.^ which the Communists 'have 
imposed upon them; 

1 a'^Mtnibei^ of the united St^te^t' 
Seti^t§, VhlM ^6 tiie ^liSakltl^ of ml^ile^ 
find of their signlficSLilcft; Want tbJnvltd 
th^ attention of my 'colled^ues to the 
fact'that In the final analysis^^he battle 
with conmiunism ^wili have to be won 
through the heroism of these. men Who 
believe in our caUse. 

^oday,' figuratively, 1 want lo place a 
wreath upon the tonib tt those thou^ 
sands of Ukrainian^ who have gone to 
their deaths for our causes 'f join with 
the Ukrainians in the United States, and 
Ukrainians everi^where, in giving thdnkrf 
to^ those hbtoifS people*, &nd Joining in 
prayer that the diy of their 'eihahcipa- 
tlon will Soon be at hand: ' 



"hiciuifling tne -a mniion m tne^irea" 
world^tlll have not forgotten ahd yearH 
foiT'th^lr n^ti^hai Identity^. All Airief 1< 
tans join^ln- wishing that'theyand the 
other captive peoples Of th6 C^mthtinlSt^ 
^piire hlay soon be again free and inde<^ 
pendent, members of the family-of na'-^ 
tlons*. , ■ 

.m^ LAUSCHR 'Mr. Ptesid6ht,-bew 
glnnlngr yesterday pJrobabiy contihif-^ 
jn^ for another week in many metiSo-^ 
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Anniversary of UkratDisiii Ibd^pendence 

Wednesday, January 28, 105$ 

_ Mr, .DOtrfitAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that ai .statement, 
which i^have prepared^.on the ,41st annP. 
versary of the declaraticjn 6£^fndepend-j 
fihco of the UkralnJaii ReiiUbhc; and the 
degif Ability of Indfepeiidencfe fOf the yarl^^ 
6us other^SlaVic peoples outslde^'of Rus- 
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sia; be printed in the body of the. Record; 

Therelbeingjno objection, the. state? 
mentvwas ordered to^be printed ,in*the' 
Record, as follows: " . 

' / STATEMENT BT SENATOR DOUCLAS 

I*ast week, several ' ot my coUeagues 'In- 
serted statements in the Congr£ssxonax.*R£C- 
CRD calling attention to the 41st anniversary 
of the declaration tbt independence of the 
Ukrainian Republic, and expressing the hop© 
I that the Ukraine may be freed from its Com- 
I munlst rulers and oppressors. .XJoln in these 
hopes.< 

* The free world was relectrlfled and In- 
spired by' the bravery ,of the troops from 
the Ukraine who, when called in' to put down 
the Hungarian , revolt, climbed out of their 
tanks- and gave them over ♦to the, freedom 
^fighters in 'that beleaguered country. While 
the surrender of these . arms to those who 

I were revolting against the Communist^ domi- 
nation^ of Hungary was not crowned ^wlth 
» success/ the solidarity of Ukrainian* troops. 
I with the 'struggle of. the Hungarian people 
I for freedom was a dramatic demonstration 
' that the love ot liberty has not been crushed. 

* At the same time- other reports came out 
ofAthe\Ukralne of- disturbances .which were^ 
occurring In ^ that country: ^And *ln; recent *^ 
months news reports suggest that the Com- 
munist leaders are" still deeply concerned 

• about the bourgeois nationalism of the 
Ukraine and are mobilizing authors, acade- 
micians and others In Kiev to counteract It. 
There have been many Indications of a con-' 
eistcnt pressure among the. Ukrainian people 
for freedom. And the , unexpectedly low. 
levels of wheat, production there necessi- 
tating costly ^Importations of foreign grain, 
into Russia no doubt reveal the opposition 
of the people to the* Communist regime. In 
the light' of the oppression toV which these 
people are subjected and the rigid secrecy 
Imposed by the Iron Curtain,. these demon-, 
stratlons of the spirit, of the people of the 
Ukraine must be of inspiration to free peoples - 
everywhere. ^ . - - - 

I further hope^ that the varloxis Slavic 
peoples outside of Russia such as'' the 
Ukrainians, Poles, Lithuanians, ' Latvians, 
Esthonlans, 'Czechs, Slovaks, . Serbs, Croats; 
Slovenes, ^and Byelorussians may be able at 
axi opportune :time' to throw off the yoke of 
their Communist oppressors and become 
free, independent, and democratic states. ' I 
also hope they may federate together* so -as 
to have a common defense, a common foreign 
policy; Internal free .trade, etc.,. while each 
country would retain its own language, re- 
ligion, and cultural autonomy. Only, In, this 
way, I believe, can they maintain their, in- 

^ dependence. against the pressures *of a pow- 
erful Germany to the west and Russia to the 
east. ' ' 

X . The' Lithuanians would, apparently prefer 
to Join a Nordic or Baltic federation ot 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland^and Fln- 
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land. But if jthey^ would prefer to Join tkho 
federation, of non-Russian Slavs, I am sure* • 
they would be welcome. 

Mr. CASE of New.'^ Jersey. ,Mr. Presi- 
dent,. January 22 was^hc-^lst anniver- 
sary of- the "date* the Ukraine gainejd Its* 
independence. ' ^ , . ' / . . ; 

The« Ukrainian, people haye waged a 
long and hoxxorable^ struggle* foV/incle? 
pendence.^ from. Russian i dominance. 
Even though independence* may, seem 
Jfurther away than ever, the^history of 
man's, sejarch for freedomjshbws clearly 
tliat the slave way must'/everitually fail.. 

The resources of this vast region—long 
the" granary of Europe "but now/ tlie 
Soviet Union's breadbasket^have a tre^, 
mendous potential. . But the greatest of 
air ^is, ,the resourcefulness' and the / 
strength, of the'Ukrairiian. people. , 

B'yV'remalnlng steadfast to our: princi- 
ples, by honoring thoise who> strive for a 
heritage which is. rightfully .theirs, we 
will yet see the day of true independence 
for-Ukrainians.^ 



Forly-first-Anmvm of Ulcraihian 

Independence v 

Tuesday, January 27, 1§59 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
January^ 22 was the 41st anniversary of 
the independence of Ukraine. 
, Politically, on. the- map of the world, 
the Ukrainian nation has been swallowed^ 
up in Communist Russia. But in the 
minds and hearts of the brave Ukrainian, 
people, of the Ukrainian-Americans and 
of friends of Ukraine throughout tlie 
.world, this nation lives. 

The history of man is a history of, 
suppression followed by freedom. ,Na- 
tions have been subjugated for years 
^and even generations; but. whenever- the 
sph*it of freedom beats in the hearts of 
people, they eventually establish* their 
independence. 

In 1918, along with ^many other peo- 
ples, the Ukrainians benefited from'the 
principle of national self-determinatipri 
enunciated by Woodrow Wilson. 

But that freedom was short lived. 
The. Communists overran Ukraine and 
many other Eastern European nations: 

Among those Communists are men 
who today come to pur shores and travel 
among us, .talking -of peace.* Let us' so 
prepare, Mr. President, that these 
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butchers of yesterday wllf fihd^ su'cli 
' strength^ spiritual, economic, and, ihlli- 
tary, that they will never 'attempt such 
cbnquest^'bf -America^dr any-'bthertpart 
of thefree^world:" 'v 
^ ^Mr/Presiderit/lfie tlme^wiU'come'wheh 
Ukraine will once more be^freei^^Lobk- 
^ing • toward that'^yay; ^ we -^In- America 
should' 'do 'what we can' to ^ support'^ the 
anti-Communist activities of groups like 
the Ukrainian Congress;^ ""''^ ' ^ , 
' The :fifst\mod'efn revoiutibh ^for self- 
determination'stafted here in -America 
in 1776.^ The spirit of the freedom'we 
wph then ^has been and still should be 
our greatest export. 

Let us do everything we can to spread 
the idea of freedom throughout; the 
world, so that all peoples now suffering 
under' tyranny may one ' day govern 
themselves in a ,wprld at peace. ' ' 



Message^From Senator Scott on Ukrain* 

ianJndependence Day 

Tuesday, January 27,1959 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Presi&ent,' I ask 
unanimous cbriserit to have printed in the 
Record. a* message^ which I sent to Mr. 
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Darmopray of the Philadelphia Chaptier-' 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee on 
January ^24 on 'the occasion^ of^ the* 
Ukrainian Independence'^Day. H 
There being no objection; the telegram' 
was.ordered to be printed in the Record/ 
as'foUows: " , i .. . 

% ' + 'JaUCAry 24, 1959; i 

Mr. Walter T.^Darmoprat, 
Philadelphia, Pa,:' , ' . .J, 
Accept my best*wlshes on*the 41st annl- 
versaryi celebration "of .the andependence' of, 
the Ukraine "Which you are celebrating tot 
night at^Town Halliln conjunction with sim- 
ilar observances by people In many parts ,ot 
the free world; 

' Through these annual observances we call 
attentlon .to the plight ot40 million Ukrain- 
ians who are captivestcf the ; Communist 
Russians. . Throughout their long subjuga- 
tion— when their, religious beliefs have been 
trampled upon, their patriots executed^and 
their relatives. Imprisoned-rthe .Ukrainian 
people have never ^glven^ up their flght for 
freedom, 

• In these days when agents of the Kremlin 
come to the United States, bearing tourist 
visas and wreathed in smiles, -we must.^re- 
mind. ourselves that no dealings wlth= the 
-Russians- will have real i meaning untu the 
enslaved victims >of communism again have 
theh:, rights of freedom and seU-determlna- 
tlon. 

Hugh Scoxt, 
U^. Senator,, 



House of Representatives 



Thursday, January 22, 1959 



The House met at 12 o^clock' noon.; 

Rev, Vasyl blynyk. Orthodox Consist 
tory, Youngstown, Ohio, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In the,name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, amen. 

Almighty Father, who has brought us 
here together today, hear our prayers 
now humbly offered unto Thee, and be 
merciful to us; for our souls trust in 
Thee, and in the shadow of Thy wings 
have we taken refuge, 
i On thls.41st anniversary of the estab- 
lishment^of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, and the^40th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the union of the Ukrain- 
ian-States, we, the children of that suf- 
fering nation, are mindful that Thou 
alone, O Lord, i can grant us and' all capr 
tive nations everlasting freedom. .Come, 
O Lord; and defend the motherless and 
the oppressed, that the men' of earth 
may no more oppress.. Deliver us from 
our. enemies, and i>rotect us from them 
that have risen up against us. 

Almighty God, in this new home,, in 
these blessed United States of .America, 
we. Thy creatures, have found peace and 
security. We praise Thy holy name, and 
heartily beseech Thee, today to defend 
our liberties, and fashion into one united 
people the" multitudes brought hither out 
of many kindreds' and tongues. Endue 
with the spirit of wisdom those to whom, 
in Thy name, the authority of govern- 
ment has been entrusted, that there may 
be Justice in this land, and in Thy whole 
world— good will and peace. 

'All thi^ we ask through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 



SPECIAL ORDER 



Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 hbur^today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, in tribute to 
the independence of Ukraihia, and that 
all Members be permitted to extend their 
remarks at that time. . 



The SPEAKER. Is there objection to. 
the request of the gentleman from Penn« 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 



Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANU 
AND OTHER MEMBERS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle* 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Flood Ms 
recognized jtor 1 hour. ^ 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
'unanimous consent of the House to re- 
serve this hour in this session of the 
greatest legislative body in the world for 
the purpose of paying tribute and per- 
mitting my colleagues of ' the'^House on 
"^both sides of the-aisle to Join with me in 
this tribute to the' history and the tradi- 
tion and the love for independence and 
freedom of a great nation and^a great 
people, the Ukraine. 

Let me emphasize that the Ukrainian 
under no circumstances is Russian in the 
sense that we use the term loosely in this 
country. That is no aspersion upon the 
Russians, because the Russians, are fine 
people. There, are no bad people. Peo- 
ple are not bad, people are not evil, but 
leaders and governments and political 
philosophies can be. So when we use the 
word "Russian" in the sense of aspersion 
we refer not to the great and the wonder- 
ful people of Russia, who have been his- 
torical^ and traditionally friends of this 
Nation, and of the American people-^ 
we refer, then^ not to the Russian people, 
but to this evirthing which seems to have 
come from the bottom-most pits of 
Dante's seventh hell, , this atheist-Com- 
munist philosophy .which has for its 
goal the doom of the world: 
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The Ukraine Is a people by itself. The 
Ukrainians -have their own language; 
their own customs; their own traditions; 
•their own history. It is through cen- 
turies of oppression that this great na- 
tion and this great people have suffered 
and have bled and have lost their liberty. 
There are few Members of this House 
yho have not sprung from races and 
peoples of minorities. In my veins, Mr. 
Speaker, flows the proud blood of Irish 
ancestry. Need I say more? That be- 
ing the case, we know hardship and op- 
pression. X come today to take this 
time, Mr. Speaker, to place upon the 
Record of this great Conigress of this 
Nation our tribute to^these people and 
to this nation. In the United States of 
America today are dozens of thousands 
of the descendents of the Ukraine, and 
the American citizens of Ukrainian an- 
cestry yield to American citizens of no 
ancestry In their loyalty and. devotion to 
the United States of America. The 
casualty records ^f several of our wars 
prove in blood their right io stand shoul- 
der 16 shoulder with all and any of * us, 
and they proudly so do. A man can 
have two loves— he can love his wife and 
he can love his mother with equal feel- 
ing and depth. Two separate entities, 
but an equally great love. A man, espe- 
cially in the United States, can love this 
great country of ours as he can and 
does and as we all do, but if he is an 
American he can and should have 
wai*mth in his heart, love and affection, 
and regard for the country— the mother- 
land—the fatherland— from which his 
ancestry sprang. I use these words to 
certify those feelings for Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry. 

Historic Ukraine is the largest coimtry 
in Eastern Europe and the Ukrainians 
constitute the most numerous of all 
ethnic groups In that region, more than 
40 million in all. The country is famous 
for its fertility and for its natural 
wealth; it has long been regarded as the 
breadbaeket-of^aste rn^ i rope ^ n d rmAst . 
of Russia. Its hardworking, sturdy, and 
stouthearted Inhabitants, the solid core 
of the whole East European peasantry, 
have tilled their soil tirelessly and cease- 
lessly, both for their own well-being and 
also for that of their neighbors, and 
recently for their cruel taskmasters in 
the Kremlin. Ironically the fact that 
the steppe land of Ukraine is fertile and 
extraordinarily rich in natural resources 
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seems to have been a prime cause of the 
misery and misfortune of the Ukrainians. 
Its wealth and its geographically stra- 
tegic position have xoused the ^nvy and 
anger of its powerful neighbors, and 
have occasioned Its conquest by alien 
tyrants. 

For some 300 years the Ukraine has 
been'- submerged in the Russian Conti- 
nent. During all that time autocratic 
Czars and cruel Communists have done 
their worst to suppress and eradicate 
what we in the West regard ^ {he best' 
Ukrainian traits; their desire for free- 
dom, their boundless love for their home- 
land, their undying yearning for political 
independence, and their constant readi- 
ness to sacrifice their all for the attain- 
ment of their national goal. Only once 
in the course of three centuries have they 
had the opportunity to attain that goal. 
That was in 1918. When the Czar's op- 
pressive and stifling autocracy ms over- 
thrown by the Russian Revolution In 
1917, and imperial Austria's rulers could 
^no longer, maintain their hegemony over 
^Western Ukraine, Ukrainian Jeaders 
iseized upon the occasion ^nd proclaimed 
their national independence. That was 
on January 22, 41 years ago, the day on 
-which the Ukrainian Republic came into 
existence, and for the first tlnie jsince 
'mld-17th century^ Ukrainians ivere Jree 
in their beloved homeland. 

That memorable andliistoric day has 
J)ficonje ajandmarkln modern Ukrainian 
:Jiistory, and remains as the brightest 
spot in the struggle for Ibheir national 
independence and ireedom. Since then 
it has been celebrated iizmually as a na- 
tional holiday. Unfortunately, the re- 
public created then did not last long. 
Surrounded jiy jenemies and internally 
weak; also unable to secure the indis- 
pensable outside aid, Its days seemed to 
have been numbered. Early in 1920 
Communist Russians treacherously at- 
tacked It, overran it, and then it was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. To 
. fhfs day ?t remains a nrovince. a colonY 
one might say, of the vast Soviet empire, 
and, of course, Ukrainians are fated to 
suffer under the unrelenting Soviet 
tyranny. The whole country is like a 
large prison^ a slave-labor camp, com- 
pletely sealed off from the world outside. 
All forms of freedom are denied to them^ 
and they are not even permitted to cele- 
brate their Independence Day. But the 
many hundreds of thousands of Uki*aln- 



lans who live in the free world celebrate 
the anniversary of that day. LoyaLand 
patriotic ^ American^ of Ukrainian de- 
scent solemnly observe' this memorable 
anxiiversary in their, worthy eff ort to keep 
alive the'spirilrof an independent and 
free Ukraine.^ J am glad to join.them In 
this solemn celebration, on the 41st, an- 
niversary, of Ukrainian Independence 
Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may, be permitted to extend my 
remarks at this poiiit and following mine 
insert in the Record the statement of Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of George- 
town University iand chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 

. The SPEAKER pro. tempore (Mr. 
Preston). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. * - * 

There was no objection. 

VOICE or AMERICA' BLUXn>SRS OK THE N02T- 
RUSSIANe NATIONS W VSJS,^, 

Mr- FLOOD; Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the House. Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee. oh :State Department Orr 
ganization and Foreign Operations insti- 
tuted hearings on the recent cutbacks 
In Voice of America programs beamed to 
a number of major non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. ^Under the able chairr 
manshlp of the Honorable Wayne Hays. 
of Ohio, the committee heard testimonies 
-submitted by USIA officials and by lead- 
ers of various national organizations in 
this 'Country. It is expected that^hese 
Important" hearings will be resumed soon. 

The vital importance of the enslaved 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. .to. 
our national security and to our position 
in the^unehding'^cold war is yet to be 
generally appreciated in this country. 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Ukraine, Tur- 
kestan, and several' other captive nations 
in- the U.S.S.R; are natural allies to'.the 
cause of freedom and to this country. 
Indeed, in the aftermath of Mikoyan's 
^ivide-and-cohqiier tactics, our concern 
should be concentrated on the aspira- 
*tions and:needs of these^^ captive coun- 
tries submerged behind the thim legal 
facade called the Soviet Union. 

Instead of showing greater concern for 
these enslaved non-Russian peoples, the 
Voice of America has . decided to 'elimi- 
nate or reduce our programs to them. 
This action Is being taken despite USIA's 
own admission *that our broadcasts "to 
these peoples are being heavily Jammeld 
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by imperialist Moscow. This in itself 
should give us cause for wonderment;. 

One of the testimonies heard by the 
Hays committee -was that; given. by 
Dr. XiCV E. Dobriansky, who^ 15 the na- 
tional xhairmah.bt the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee ^of America tand also 
professor of economics at Georgetown 
University. -Dr. Dobriansky's testimony 
treats of many essential^ aspects of this 
problem. For the benefit' of our Mem- 
bers who are vitally interested- in the 
conduct; of our Information services, I 
ask that this testimony be printed in tho 
Record.^ 

Statement or Dr. Lev-B. Dobria'nsky, Pro- 

FSSSOR OP GeORGETOWN* UKIVERSXTT AND 
CHAIRMAN OF TBE* TJKRAXNUN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, ON TKE VOICE OF 

America, , BEFORE the Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and For- 
eign * Operations, House Committee on 
Foreign' AFFAIRS/ Monday, October 6, 1958 
Mr. ,Chairxnah and members of this com- 
mittee, if km most grateful- for this oppor- 
tunity to testify on some current'^'changes 
undertaken by our United States Information 
Agency In'Jts Voice of America^ broadcasts 
to, the Soviet Union. At the very outset. I 
wish to state that It Is^not my intention, at 
an to ihidulge In wild accusations or Indict- 
ments against the USIA and Its operations. 
In fact, the record of our activities will show 
that over the years we; have followed closely 
the operations of the USIA and have con- 
sistently supported the^Agency in its needs 
for expansion and improvement.. On occa- 
sions we *have criticized it, but aiways.with 
constructive \ intent. . Our criticisms have 
'never entailed the accusation that the Voice 
of America or the USIA;ls riddled with sab- 
otaging Communists and subversives; nor 
do they how. This thought is" in a sense, 
'passe and rather superficial at this time. 

Some measure of sober, thought will show 
that far more Important^ and more critical 
at this time is the Agency's decision ^to elimi- 
nate the Uzbek ^language program and to 
curtail^ the Baltic, Ukrainian, Georgian, and 
perhaps even some /other 'nori-Russlan lan- 
guage programs beamed to the Soviet ^Unloh, 
This decision cannot be said to rest solely 
on. an allegedly technical argument of trans- 
.mltter shortage. Instead, it clearly refiects 
certain policy directions for the VOA]^ which 
are lUradvlsed. dangerous, and a lolt absurd. 
We do hot at all believe that the decision ar- 
rived at by Mr. George V:' Allen, the Director 
or USIA^ and also by the Department of 
State Is the result. In any degree, of »any 
subversive! Communist^ or pro-Russian Influ- 
ence operiatlhg Vlthln these areas: Never- 
theless we' are convinced that tlils decision 
Is the.product of Ignorance and intellectual 
Incompejtehce as regards the nature of pur 
mortal enemy, the aspirations and require- 
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meuts of the captive^ haiions both within 
and outsldo thejSovlct 0nioii» and asj^gards 
the modes ot effective ;appeal ]to Jhp sub- 
jugated non^'Husslati peoples In the U^j&jR. 

After all, to any infornied person tlie broad 
noa-HuEslan periphery or the jSovlet Untoa 
'Is the EOlar plexu .of the Russian Commn-* 
nlst Empire. ItA sons 'and daughters make 
up about 50 percent of the armed forces of 
the UlS^SJR. In over tlirco decades of Hus-^ 
sian Communist domination, the jion-Rusr 
Slan colonies within the UJS.S-B. consistently 
and steadfastly resisted Russian imperial 
^ower and rule. From th^e facts alone 
Ehould be obvious that» In terms of UJS* 
security InterestSj the non-Russian nations 
In the U^^.R. constitute a high priority 
target for U.S. Information and propaganda. 
A broadened and fklUful aim at this vital 
target would successfully turn the tables on 
-spurious Hussion propaganda concerning 
colonialism, nationalism, and Independeiico 
In Asia (md Africa, Unfortunately, this is 
not evident to Mr* Allen and USIA, 

This Commltteo shoul^d be properly In- 
formed of the background to the decision 
taken by USXA, I myself J^ecame Involved 
In this from the very start and jsev.eral dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress openly e::i- 
pressed their grave concern over these de- 
velopments as thc^ became Increasingly 
clearer In Intent and purpose. 

The fii:st Indication of moves along these 
Hues was given in an article written by Earl 
H. Vosa In the Sunda;r Star of January 10* 
The article indicated tliat thought was be- 
ing given to the elimination of the Uzbek 
broadcast and also to the possibility of 
Imitating BBC in having only the Russian 
language broadcasts beamed to the U.SJSB. 
The latter implies, gt course, the aboUtloii 
of the other non-Russian language broad- 
casts, such as the X^thuanlan, Ukrainian^ 
etc. In a letter, dated January 23, 1 ad* 
dressed myself to Mr^ AUen for confirmation 
of this. In his reply of P^bruar^ 4,"Anibas- 
^dor Allen stated that a study was being 
mado along these lines. I had no doubt In 
my mind that papers were being jsubmltted, 
urging these steps. 

A week later It was my privilege to dls* 
cuss this matter with the USIA director 
In bis oiUce. Among other things, 1 stated 
then that close observers of Pils situation 
had the feeling that such proposals to con- 
tract the VGA In these and, later, other 



text. In our discussion of over 1 hour Mr"^ 
AHen didn't jeven allude to any problem of 
Ira^Mjiiltter sbortago that ^ould compel the 
^curtailment of ,the non-;ElU£Slan language 
jjrograms. Instpad, he appeared to be most 
jconcerned about thp jinfayored prospect of 
*'$pllnterlzlng"— as be put it— the Soviet 
^nlon. Drawing on bis own observations in 
Yugoslavia and India, Mr. Allen indicated to 
jno that present-day political movcjaients, as 
in Western Europe, for Instance, are toward 
larger political entities rather 'than toward 
j&maller national states. Moreover, through 
cultural exchanges and similar arrange- 
ments, whicb Invariably devolve to the bene- 
fit of Moscow, the USIA director felt that 
^e could make solid strides toward peace 
'With the U^.SJl. It Is Interesting that his 
testimony divulged jthe fact tha^ the Rus- 
sian KuTnetzov was allowed to survey our 
VOA apparatus wbich many Americans have 
regarded as our psychological weapon against 
Moscow. 

Now, I realize that this Is oral evidence 
which may be denied or sharply qualified by 
Mr. Allen. It would be profitable to hear bis 
Tflews on these points publicly.' However, it 
will be readily admitted that his views a3 
expressed to mo bea^ close plausiblp relation- 
ship to the changes under exalnlnation. It 
was quite clear to me then, and Is so now, 
tliat Mr. Allen doesn't understand the major 
•problems of the Soviet Union or, more accu- 
^rately, those of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic In Its domination over tiio 
captive non-Russian nations wttiiln th^> 
VB^M. M £l^own by lils jcommunicatlons, 
for example, these nations are merely 
"minority groups" with "minority lan- 
^guages," as though they were counterparts 
to minority groups we have here. If the 
blanket of IT.SJSJt. were Jcgallstlcally thrown 
over Poland and It became a republic like 
Zithuanla or Ukraine^ tben> according to bis 
lights, tbe Polish nation would become an-^ 
other "minority group/* 

These points, Mr. Chairman, are crucial to 
the Issue at hand. The effectiveness of the 
VOA depends on tbe content and direction of 
dts programs .and only secondarily on the 
quality and quantity of its technical Instru- 
jnents. My comments to Mr. Allen txbout the 
Uzbek progranj and our pitiful showing 
generally In relation to the I7 million Tur- 
kestanl in central Asia received an Important 
assist later from an article written by C. I^. 



with a move to jDe soft toward the Russians 
in preparation for & £iunmlt conference* 
Let xis recall that this was the period of an- 
other large-scale push for summit confer- 
ence executed by Bujganln and Khrushchev 
in their intercontinental missive warfare And 
abetted here by the irr^egui^ activities of the 
deceitfully smiling Soviet Ambassador. 
This push was strongly facilitated by tho 
tisual naive iorces of appeasement here. 

•ine developments covering VOA cannot 
be understood in void of this empirical con- 
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March 1, I should ll^e to submit this article 
^on "^iloscow^ Huge Colonialist Hoax'' for the 
record* 

Spyeral weeks later, as our original sus-' 
plclons on tbe correlation between tbe sum- 
mit push and tbe proposed changes became 
^ore firmly grounded, initiative was taken 
to submit a memorandum on the subject, 
A number of American organizations which 
^follow such matters with close at^ntlveness 
prepared a memorandum on "The Prospect 
of Another Summit Conference^' In their 
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behalf, at the end otAprll, Senators H, Alex- 
ander Smith and Paui. H. bbucLAS-and also 
Congressmen Walter Jxjdd and Michael A, 
Feighan Jointly presented this memorandum 
to Secretary, or State Dulles. In the /discus- 
sion <>i Its .consents Secretary Dulles ex- 
pressed his wholehearted agreement with ithe 
views and recommendations set forth In tho 
memorandum. Significantly' enough, point 
4 in the memorandum calls for increas- 
ing tlie number of non^Russian language 
broadcasts, to thetU.S.S.R. It is little won- 
'der» then, that Senator Douglas was later 
aroused to say: "It Is * ♦ ♦ shocking to 
learn that the Voice of , America is now en- 
gaged in a series of actions which do violence 
to one of the major proposals with which 
Secretary Dulles expressed , his agreement.'! 
Mr. Chairman, permit me to submit also for, 
the record the excellent statement made by 
Senator Douglas on this vital Issue and the 
memorandum referred to above. 

Against this background to the transmitter 
shortage pretext for the. curtailment of the 
several non-Russian language, broadcasts to 
the .tJ.SJS.R., I wish to, add these remarks 
concerning content effectiveness of the VGA; 
The reason why we lag far behind Moscow in 
effective propaganda appeal, and commit 
some/inexcusable blunders is explained in 
basic terms from a significant passage in one 
of -Vice -President Nixon's latest, addresses. 
Speaking to the Harvard Business School 
Association, Mr. Nixon sUted in effect ^that 
the way to combat Russian Communist im- 
perialism and colonialism is to' revitalize the 
American Revolution. He tirged that we. 
should be standing for, not against, the 
nationalist movements in foreign countries. 
As he put it, "It Is Ironic in the extreme that 
the United States should ever be, cast in^the 
role of opposing legitimate nationalist move- 
ments. Many of the^^ideas which motivate 
today's nationalists stem from American his- 
tory and have been taught In American uni- 
versities at home and . abroad * •/ We, 
rather .than the Soviet Union, should be the 
natural champion., of legitimate nationalist 
movements." How, true this, is, especially 
among the captive non-Russian nations both 
within and outside the; U.S.S.R. \Yet how 
thoroughly negated this American view Is by 
what is going on In the Volce^ today. 

To a' marked degree the decision made by 
the USIA works to Moscow's advantage. Due 
to ignorance and the'^lack of that American 
revolutionary dedication which Mr. Nixon 
has in mind It can only do serious damage 
to United States and free world interests. 
The steps now being taken by USIA wiU 
actually work in- behalf of Mr. Khrushchev's 
aims as conveyed ,to Mr. Adlal Stevenson^ on 
his recent visit to the Soviet Union. ^"Mr. 
Khrushchev .was saying," Stevenson Teports, 
;'that^ whatever goes on^iin the. Communist 
world Is family affair !and doesn't, concern 
^outsiders, that Soviet oppression of the up- 
rising in Hungary, in 1956 > was not Inter- 
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fercnce, and that Soviet pressure on Yugo- 
slavia to conform to Moscow, Is not a case 
of meddling In another country's affairs. 
But Khrushchev also made it clear that what 
went on in the free^world is a proper concern 
of the Soviet Union." (The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.O., Aug, 27, 1958.) Whether 
USIA is^ aware of it or not, its actions on 
the non-Russian language )>roadcasts,wlll be 
serving these alms. These are the same aims 
that Khrushchev has endeavored to realize 
through a summit meeting. By Its present 
shortsighted policy in the Voice, the USIA 
Is helping him to achieve this in some degree. 

In discussing this issue it must be em? 
phaslzed that this had absolutely nothing 
to do with official talk and programing lead- 
ing to premature revolt and the like. It 
has to do with policy wisdom and propaganda 
efficacy. The Voice is not only a technical 
.instrument for .the transmission of factual 
information. It, is also— or should be---a 
psychological weapon employed for the prime 
purpose ot. influencing minds and hearts to 
the .Justice and political integrity and in- 
tentions of -our side in ;the global struggle; 
Anyone listening to Mr. Allen and his asso- 
ciates explalathe purposes of the Voice leaves 
with the distinct impression' that the- Voice 
is simply an Innocuous medium set up to 
inform the rest of the world about what 
Americans are doing in their everyday exist- 
ence and living. ^ They Just don't seem to 
evince, a' propaganda acumen aimed at pro- 
gressively weakening the enemy by/carefully 
designed programs and words. In a real 
sense, the enemy isn't even looked upon' as 
one. There isn't that ardor or fervor In the 
Agency that qualifies the leadership %to un- 
dertake those' things implied by Vice Presi- 
dent NixoK. The revolutionary spirit is 
lacking and the goal of defeating the enemy 
by word and thought is virtually nonexistent. 

Now let's look at the issue. It was recently 
decided by USIA and, I feel sure, also by ele- 
ments' in the Department of State that cer- 
tain changes in connection with VOA 
broadcasts to the Sovle.t' Union take place at 
the beginning of October. The changes are 

(1) the elimination of4he regular 15 minute 
dally program In .the 'Moslem Uzbek^ lan- 
guage beamed from Munich to central Asia, 

(2) the, reduction of one hour each in 'the 
dally Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, and 
Ukrainian programs, and (3) an Increase in 
English-language programs beamed to the 
UJ5.S.R. as well as a half-hour increase in 
the Russian language program. 

These changes will. have some unfavorable 
bearing on UJ5. relations with the Moslemio 
peoples, not only' In the U.S.S.R. but* also 
with those" knowledgeable Moslems in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle^ East. Our relations,' 
such as they are, with the other non-Russian 
nations in the UJ3jS.R. will likewise be ad- 
versely^ affected. These changes, which , wo 
believe the Secretary of State is unaware of, 
lack adequate Justification. In fact, they 



pc&^e&s all th& earmarks ot the first step In 
a policy of psychological disengagement with 
regard to tho entire EUESliin Communist 
Empire^ Todayj. these areas; and with this 
Buccess, tomorrow the external eatelUtes 
In central Europe, It Is noteworthy that th^ 
announcement of these changes was tlme<I 
Immediately after Congress mado its appro- 
priations to tJSIA* 

Now -what are^' according to Mr, Allen^ the 
reasons for the;&e'changes? Concerning (1> 
the Uabek program, thoy aro allegedly (a) 
to maximize otir tise of t^vall^ble trans- 
mitters, (b) Insufficient evidence as to 
whether tthla prograni was being heard to 
an appreclablo extent* and (c)' a scarcity 
of available funds, or transmitters or of 
qualified persoiitteL. On clos^ examination 
these reasons for eliminating thb TJabeJ: pro- 
gram are weaTc, to s^y tlie least- This (Shaago 
Is further evidence of our gross Ineptitude In 
the propaganda field* The^elgbt'of this 
Ineptitude Is revealed hy the fact that while 
Moscow today Is building tremendous radio 
facilities In^ Tashkent' to Influence the, frco 
Moslem world' 'to 'Its ways of thinking, wo 
propose to abolish the only meager program 
In VOA^:^med 'at the unftee Moslems In Cen- 
tral Asla♦^ The New-York Times editorial of 
July 22 on "Khrushchev ^and 'tho Moslems,"^ 
which I should like to lncludO'ln.tho record 
of these hearings. Indicates further the abi. 
surdity of this change. Instead of display- 
ing greater^ Interest In the enslaved brethren 
of the Jreo Moslem world; by thiStetep wo 
propose to Ignore them. 

What a sad contrasfthls l^ to the spirit 
that Inspired the message of Secretary' of- 
State Dean Aohesoti on June 29, 1&51; when 
VOA Lbroadcsists to tlie Turkestanl, ^Volga- 
Xi^tarst^ and the Moslem Azerbaijani were 
commenced, He->ddetared: 

"I am very happy to have^^thls opportunity 
to say a few words to the Moslem, peoples 
of the Soviet Union* .:F"orrSoine while now 
the Voice of Ameriw* h&s been bringing Ita 
message ol trutn and liberty to the people 
<?f the free world Including the Islamic peo-" 
pies of Asia and Africa^, Today we are proud 
to broadcast to the Tatar, the t^AzcrbalJani 
and. tho Turk estanl peoples lu>the trjSSJR. 
who tor more than three decades have been 
denied access to the truth by the Com* 
munlsts. 

"We Americans admire the brave manner 
In . which. alL the. peoples oOhe Soviet Union » 

the Turkestanls (ire striving ^to . maintain 
their religions, their traditions, their own 
Fay of life* despite th^ efforts of the Com- 
munist regime tQ replage religion with god-' 
icssnew, to replace the glorlovs^ histories of 
the peoples of the 'Soviet ^ynlon with the 
false io3i^ore of: Stalinism. 

*'The people of the United States have a 
friendly^ regard for the Moslem peoples of 
the U£;SJi; The proud history of the Ta-^ 
t^ of the Volga who have maintained' their 
ancient culture and traditions despite all 



obstacles; the brave^ Azerbaijan Is and other 
mountain people ^of the" Caucasus 'Whose 
centuries-old stmggle' for^ their human 
rights have provided -some' of history's most 
glorious" pages; the people of Turkestan 
whose ancient cities of Bokharai Samarkand; 
Merv and Tashkent represent monuments of 
a lofty culture; these; like the other God- 
fearing peoples of ^tho Soviet Union are re- 
garded by us Americans as stanch pillars 
against atheistic, materialistic tyranny. 

*'The Voice of America will henceforth 
bring you in your own language the trutli 
which the communists fear and try to keep_ 
from you. We shall tell yoii what is hap- 
pening In the free world and particularly in 
those regions of the free"^ world linked with 
you by religion, tradition, and culture. We 
shair keep' you informed of the aggressive 
actions^ or those disturbing the world peace. 
We shall tell you how free men are standing 
firm against tlie further spread of despotism, 
■ ''Asa sald'last month -to the people -of 
Georgia, the goal of the American people 
and their Government' Is a peaceful world 
where air'men can ilvo find work-freely and 
happily, without want or fear and with the 
rights to woi^shlp God In their own way.- This 
Is our^ vision of the future; we Invite you 
to share lt» ' " ' 

"I extendrto^you-^Moslcms of the Soviet 
Union,' In the name of the American people, 
our sincere, friendly greetings." 

On the basis of. l;nown facts, I would add 
to this splendid message the splrlt of' na- 
tionalism which the various Moslem natlbns 
and peoples In the Husslan Communist em-i 
plre share* with their brethren ln'''tho'freo 
world. This nationalistic" force, which we 
fire' not tapping. at all. Is even' more Import 
tant-than their common religion. " ^ 
* Thus^ ln terms H of political rationality^ and 
advantage, 'It 'la evident. that It transmitters 
aro^toibc' usefully maxlmlsfed they certainly 
should bo In tho direction of the Moslems tn 
centrarAsla. There Is considerably more evi- 
dence demonstrating Turkestanian opposu 
tlon to Russian communism and- Its Im- 
perialist colonialism over tho past 40 years 
than can be shown tn favor of the Russians; 
against their own^ Moscow regime .to Whom 
we devote a disproportionate amount of VOA^ 
time and facilities. By poUttcal analysis the 
35 million Moslems In the UJSJSJt/ have a 
higher target priority over most of the areas 
In the'frco world .to which wo beam VOA 

dent ovldenco*' on^ the reception of this pro- 
gram raises the (question as to what kind of 
evidence USIA Is seeking on the^ba^ls of an 
admittedly puny. operation directed at these 
people? And a third, Mr. Allen relies heavily 
on Iaclc*of resources; thus no effective pro- 
gram. Clearly, If be understood this problem; 
he would recognise that the cause-and -effect 
scqucnce:'Is reatiy the .other^way oroundr^ 
This IS. a vitally Important, target' ^ea; thus, 
we .must have an effective program; there 
fore, resources must be made available ^ it. 
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even at the cost of less important areas. The* 
resources, both human and physical could 
he made available it we were at all .serious 
about this particular operation. 
»• Let us look now at USIA's reasons for cut- 
ting down the Baltic and Ukrainian language 
programs. It contends (a) that such reduc- 
tions will permit a more concentrated use or 
transmitters In order to overcome the heavy ^ 
jamming of these programs and< (b) thaf 
Vthe concentration of transmitters on par- 
ticular programs necessarily decreases the 
number of programs which these transmit- 
ters can carry." The extra time, however— 
again according to Mr^ Allen— will be de- 
voted to EngUsh-Eusslan language programs 
beamed to the U.S.S.R. and, by way of a 
half-hour increase,' to the Russian-language 
program, both of which, quite significantly, 
are not subjected by Moscow to such heavy 
Jamming. As In the preceding case, these 
reductions are equally unjustified and un- 
wise for our Interests. 

At this Juncture ! should like to bring to 
the committee's attention an apparent con- 
tradiction in the stand taken by' USIA on. 
the matter of Russian language broadcasts. 
In correspondence with our legislators who 
Inquired Into this, USIA officials expUclty 
state that the time taken from the curtailed 
non-Russian language broadcasts will be 
given to Increase Russian language broad- 
casts; -that, as one puts it, "Under the new 
plan, ^programs originated in "Russian will 
be increased by one-half hour." Yet. when 
this matter was raised during Mr. Allen's 
testimony, he and his aides bent forward 
to stress that the Russian programs will be 
reduced. Could »lt be that the new plan, 
has suddenly been ^altered or are , different 
things said In different places? This point 
deserves some clarification. ,/ ' 

Now,'^ another point which should be of 
keen Interest to any legislator- voting' on 
USIA appropriations is "Why does^Moscow 
jam these particular non-Russian broadcasts 
most heavily, whereas our English and Rus- 
sian language broadcasts are less or hot 
jammed at all?" One can only reasonably 
Infer that Moscow fears these latter - broadr 
casts Jess. This striking fact of ' dispropor- 
tionate jamming, supported by Mr, Allen's 
own written admissions. Is indeed a sound 
point of departure for an Inquiry Into these 
cases and also the relative contents or sen-, 
sltlve aspects of these programs. „Common- 
sense would dictate steps^^of concentration 
and' expansion of ^the non-Russian broad- 
casts' because of the excessive jamming.. 
Our authorities prefer not to follow such 
dictates. Instead, on the flimsy pretext of. 
transmitter shortage, they have decided to. 
reduce > these sensitive programs and., of all^ 
things, allocate the extra time to the far 
less sensitive English and Russian language^ 
broadcasts. In the case of the Ukrainian 
broadcast, this Is being done at the very 
time when radio Kiev in Ukraine is ex- 
panding Its facilities to reach the millions 
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of Ukrainian background everywhere in the* 
free world. 

Mr. Allen makes the plausible point that^ 
these changes, by virtue of transmitter .con- 
centration, will enable us to overcome the 
heavy Jamming. This Is all to *the good.^ 
But It does, not In Itself justify the alloca- 
tion of the extra time to the English and 
Russian language broadcasts.^ Indeed, wltli* 
concentration of transmitters for the non- 
Russian language broadcasts, this time and' 
more should be devoted to these evidently 
more sensitive programs. As in the Moslem 
case above, there is again much more evi- 
dence to show that we have considerably 
more to gain by concentrating on these 
Baltic. Urkralnlan, and other non-Russian 
broadcasts to the U.S.SJR.'than on either the 
English or Russian language programs. 
That Is. unless our self-defeating goal Is 
eventually to Imitate BBO and have , these 
captive non-Russian nations In the U,S.SJR. 
listen. If they will at all. In the language of 
their captor. The changes now decided upon 
are certainly In this direction, one of psycho- 
logical disengagement; While from Moscow 
Ukrainians are told to like the Russians^ it* 
now appears that from Washington, they are 
being told to listen like Russians. ("Ukrain- 
ians Are Told To Like the Russians," New 
York Herald Tribune, Mar. 14. 1958.) Mr. 
Chairman, here, too, I should like to insert 
Into the record this interesting report on 
Ukrainians being 'told to like the Russians' 
and to' curb their "bourgeois nationalism." 

The second reason offered by Mr« Allen Is 
not without a certain logical flaw. For the 
moment let's agree that' transmitter concen- 
tration necessarily decreases the number of 
programs. Still, why ^ more time, and pro- 
grams for Russian and English language, 
broadcasts? For. applying his own formula, 
this presumably means more programs on^ 
fewer transmitters per program. Or, are niore 
transmitters per more programs the rule ^f or 
.them and hot for the particular non -Russian 
programs? Here, toot one runs into a prior- 
ity valuation. ' Very simply. If It Is conceded 
that .the U.SJ5.R. has top- priority for our 
broadcasts, ^then wliy can't more transmitters 
be, made available at this time to our broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union- at the. expense of 
less sensitive programs to areas with lower 
priority? This is another sensible alterna- 
tive and In accord with, the view of every 
legislator who ^believes "that the purpose' of 
this agency was* to combat the propaganda 
of the Soviet Union." (The Congressional 
Record, Aug. 20, 1958, p^ 17263.) 

In Mr. Allen's view the languages, of the 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians. Ukrain- 
ians, Turkestanls are minority languages 
of minority groups. ITbils. perhaps mora 
than, any other fact, explains these un- 
thought changes. The recent study of ^the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on The Soviet 
Empire: Prison House of Nations and Races', 
and many ' Other studies, particularly those 
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or the Select Ho^se Ccmmtttce To Investi- 
gate Communtst Aggression, show that the 
non-Russian nations have striven desper- 
^itely to preserve their tllstlnctlve languages 
Bna other eultural Identities ag^Mnst th^ 
RUEslflcatiOil programs of iJoscow, Iron* 
IcalJy enough, and regardless of Ita alleged 
reasons, the Voice In effect abets Moscow's 
Russlflcatlon program hy emphasizing com- 
Tntinlcatton In Husslan to the subjugated 
non-HuEslan peoples. This seems to be tha 
beflt way to alienate your natural Irlenda 
una a!d your enemy^ 

The recourse to expanded EngllEh broad* 
casts to the U.SJSJt, appears almost aa 
luiJlcrous In terms of the global psychological 
conflict- Are we perchance attempting to 
Anglicise the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? The present movement In American 
education Is to have ctir people leam thd 
languages of other peoples primarily In ord^ 
to understand them better, to make warm 
contact with them. Evidently the tendency 
in the Voice Is contrary to this movement 
and Its objectives. tJSIA's fantastic formula 
Is: reduce the programs in the language of 
the masses, have them listen more Jn thft 
language of tl:telr captor, and the relative 
fcv/ who wish to perfect their English, ever 
likely for political ends against our own In-* 
terest^ Jet's accommodate them, too, 

In conclusion, then» to predicate thexe 
politically unwise changes on the technical 
ground of transmitter shortage Is In Itself 
cause for wonderment concerning tbe ob- 
jectives and purposes of VOA ^ well as the 
propaganda competence of its managers, es* 
pecially In relation to the logically high 
priority targets within the Soviet Onion It^ 
£elfi Moreover, the manipulations of time 
and facilities in favor of English and Rus- 
sian-language broadcasts at the expense of 
the more sensitive non-Husslan broad- 
casts—and this despite the general condi- 
tion of transmitter shortiige — only serve to 
Intensify this wonderment. Also, one can- 
ncft but seriously question the proffered 
technical argument. If the non-Rmslan 
areas in the XJ^SJSJl. are objectively recog- 
nized to be blgh-prlorlty targets existing in 
the immediate environment of the colonial 
Russian Communist enemy, then It would 
appear that a reallocation of transmitters Is 
In order^-at tbls time even at the expense of 
low-prlorlty areas In the free world. In tbts 
connection, one might asTc whether any 
-thought^hao b <ia n-g i ven*t o* .t h a ^ UE a- oJ- o u r^ 
^'^oating transmitters*' for broadcasts to 
ITkraine, the Baltic area, the Caucasus, and 
Turkestan? Wh5^ couldnt these bo used 
somewhere near "turlcoy or Pakistan to meet 
the requirements of these hlgh'pTlorlty tar-* 
get area;^? Furthermore, if Jamming Is 
characteristic of VOA broadcasts, It mu^t be 
equally so for Radla Liberation broadcasts 
out ot Munich, In considering Immediate 
alternatives, has a joint use of Radio Libera* 
tlon transmitters been considered In the in- 
terest of economy, c^Qclent concentration, 
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and plain propaganda effectiveness? All 
sorts of legalistic reafeoils for hot considering 
Radio Liberation In this present moment of 
supposed transmitter htgency >in not d6 
In the light of all ia^ts In the situation. 

We strongly tecommeiid ib this Committee 
the followlngi (1> Th^t cTCry effort be 
eitert^d to forestall the Implettitotatlon of 
these lU^cDnslderid change* Ahd that steps 
be taken tt) rftaliae the prop(>aa!s ^Ith which 
Secretary Dulles himself Is In accord; (2) 
that this commute undertake in the near 
rutur^ a fleld Inspection of TOa trans^ 
mltters and haVo aloc^ with It an Independ- 
ent radio engineer for purpose of critical 
Assessment 61 the reasons given by USIA; (3) 
that a review of the policy and films of USIA 
lind the VOA be conducted in the next sea-, 
slon of Congress alnCe this hain't been don6 
for many yeats now: and (4) that the com- 
mittee, preparatory to &uch a comprehensive 
Tevlow, esamlh* sahipled ctthtents of VOA 
broadcasts to the captive noh-Rns^lan na- 
tions both within and dUtdlde the U;S-S-R, or, 
m other words, to both the "Internal" and 
"external satellites'* of Imperial Moscow, 
Wo have dono this for the Okralnlan -lan- 
guage broadcasts, taking as a sigrilflcant base 
period the anniversary celebrations of TJIc- 
rainjan Independence Day in January, This 
summary analysts, which I submit for the 
Yecord, clearly shows some of the reasonfe 
Why thfe VOA^lacks psychological punch and 
political effectiveness when it comes to sup- 
porting the forces of freedom In the enemy's 
camp. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask I 
unanimous eonsent that my colleagues 
may be permitted tb extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Record, 

The fiPEAKEE pro tempore <Mi*p 
Preston), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. ■ 
Mr- PRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, wars ! 
always cause death and destruction, 
Jeavln^ misery and destitution as their 
Inevitable and uffly legacy. Sometimes 
they bring about the overthrow of 
despotic and dotcsted autocracies, and 
thus Inadvertently set free oppressed and 
subject peoples. World War T did both 
of these: it caused death to tens of mil- 
llonsrbut^teoras'thgTcsttlt'Of-that wa t ^ ■ ■■ 
numerous nationality groups in Eastern 
and Central Europe, where they were 
suffering under alien rulers in their 
homelands, regained their freedom. The 
Ukrainian independence was on6 of the 
happy byproducts of that war. 

Since mtd-17th century the Ukraine 
had been submerged in the Russian con- 
tinent. During all that time, for more 
than 250 years, the Russians had done 
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their worst to suppress and eradicate 
Ukrainian national feeling and all its 
attendant traits: Their desire for free- 
dom, their boundless love for their home- 
land, their undying yearning for political 
independence, and their readiness to 
sacrifice their all for the attainment of 
their national goal. But all the efforts 
of callous Russian authorities were of no 
avail, and the Ukrainians clung firmly 
and steadfastly to their fine ideals. To- 
ward the end of the First World War, 
when the czar's autocracy was over- 
thrown, and Austria could no longer hold 
western Ukraine, the Ukrainian leaders 
seized upon the occasion and proclaimed 
their national independence. That was 
on January 22, 1918, the day on which 
the Ukrainian Republic came into being. 

Unfortunately the newborn republic 
was under' severe handicaps: she was 
frail and fragile, and no allies close 
enough and ready to help her. The war- 
torn country was in ruins, fertile Ukraine 
was a wasteland. Most of its inhabi- 
tants were uprooted from their homes, 
and the normal course of life sadly dis- 
rupted. These were ;terrible problems 
for a new government to face, but even 
more serious* and ominous, was the Com- 
munist Russian threat. Before the 
Ukrainian Government had the chance 
to bring some order out of the existing 
chaos, it was attacked by the Red army, 
th& country was overrun early in 1920. 
and the Ukrainian Republic ceased to 
exist. Then- the country was incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 

Since then the Ukrainians have suf- 
fered more under the Soviet^ tyranny 
than under the autocratic czars. Today 
their fair land is shut off from the free 
world, and events, there, like those on 
'the dark side of the moon,- are not known 
to the world outside. We know ' for cer- 
. tain that under the, Soviet system of 
.totalitarian dictatorship the Ukrainians 
are not allowed to celebrate their nar 
tlonal independence day. That supreme 
privilege is denied them by their cruel 
overlords. But Ukrainians of the free 
world, and hundreds of thousands of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, cele- 
brate that day as the symbol of their 
free and independent spirit. I am, glad 
to join them in the, celebration of this^ 
holiday, the Ukrainian Independence 
Day. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
. Ukraine is a .large country in Eastern 
Europe, and a crossroad between East 
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and West. For more than 300 years 
most of it was held by Russian czars and 
today it is held in its entirety by Russian 
Communist tyrants. During all that 
time the Ukrainians, numbering more 
than 40 .million imfortunate but sturdy 
and stouthearted souls, have been held 
down as a subject nation by their power- 
ful conqueror-masters. But even in that 
long period of misfortune and misery 
they have not given up; their alien overr 
lords have never succeeded in eradicating 
Ukrainian nationalism. Throughout 
those years they have maintained their 
love of freedom, their national ideals, 
and their goal of political independence. 
Toward the end of the First World War, 
when they saw the chance of realizing 
their dream, they declared their national 
independence on January 22 of 1918. 

Unfortunately, the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic, proclaimed 41 years ago, was sur- 
rounded by envious and implacable .'en- 
emies, all eagerly waiting to crush it. 
Early in 1920 the new state was attacked 
and overrun by Communist Russians, 
and since then it has been submerged in 
the Soviet Union. There they do.not en- 
joy many of the elementary necessities 
of a decent and simple life, nor do they 
have any of the freedoms enjoyed by free 
men in the free world. Hundreds of 
thousands of loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry, who have be- 
.come citizens of this great Republic, to- 
day celebrate the 41st anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. I gladly 
join them in the celebration of this 
solemn and memorable event. 

'Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
41st anniversary of the independence of 
the Ukraine, I join my colleagues In pay- 
ing tribute to the Ukrainian people 
throughout the world, who are dedicated 
to the belief that freedom is the right of 
all nations. Those, outside the Iron 
Curtain are an inspiration to their 
enslaved fellow Ukrainians and all 
peoples.who struggle for liberation from 
tyranny. X salute the Ukrainian people' 
in their continuing fight for the right of 
people to live in decency and dignity — 
free from oppression and dictatorship. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, another 
anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine— the 41st in the annals of that 
captive nation's history— is being ob- 
served on January 22. Unfortunately, 
the 40 million people of the Ukraine are 
not free to partake of this, event and to 
commemorate it in freedom'. 
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The Ukraine was one of the first coun- 
tries to become victim of Communist ag- 
-gression when Soviet Russia occupied it 
in 1920, destroyed its independence and 
enslaved its people.-. Since then millions 
of Ukrainians have been starved to death, 
especially during- the Communist-made 
famine of the 1930*s. The ' people of 
Ukraine have been dealth with* harshly 
^and ruthlessly throughout this long 
nightmare of more than four decades. 

Nevertheless, Ihe hopes and aspirations 
of ,the Ukraine nation have not been 
-erased either by time or by Moscow's de- 
ceitful campaigns, of. smiles* and co- 
existence* Their: faith in God and in 
the future revival'- of their people con- 
tinues to remain strong.^ They continue 
to strive Xoc freedom and liberation from 
communism. 

It remains for us. of the free world to 
help them sustain that faith in- God and 
humanity, in their own inevitable free- 
dom and in their survival. Words of^ 
encouragement and sympathetic expres- 
sions of understanding of their plight 
will mean a great deal to these people in 
their hours of desperation. 

,.On the occasion of this anniversary, 
which holds out a ray of hope and sun- 
shine to the people of the Ukraine and 
their kinsmen in America; we express our 
solidarity with them in their struggle. 
We pray that their wishes and hopes will 
soon be realized and their ancestral 
homeland will once again be a free and 
independent country. . ' 

^ Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 41 
years ago a band of brave and patriotic 
Ukrainians unfurled the banner of revolt 
against their oppressors and proclaimed 
'the' Ukraine's independence. " That 
xnarked the revival of an old cherished 
national dream- As a result of .the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Christ autocracy, was 
shattered, and it was only natural that 
. the largest non-Russian ethnic element 
In Russia's loosely held polyglot empire 
should be among the first to assert its 



of 1920, and thus bring to a close a shdrt 
but brilliant chapter in her history. 

Today, the' Ukraine is the second 
Jargest Socialist Republic in the .Soviet 
Union, second only in size and. in popu- 
lation, and- also in importance, to the 
Russian Socialist Republic: Some 40- 
odd million Ukrainians constitute^ about 
a fifth of the Soviet Union's total popu- 
lation. The Ukraine has. always been 
one of the most fertile grain-producing 
areas in Europe. As a matter of fact, 
the whole Soviet Union is dependent>to a 
great extent for its grain supply and for 
a large variety of .other foodstuffs on the 
Ukraine. Without the food produced by 
the hard-working Ukrainians the people 
of the Soviet Union would probably be on 
the verge of famine. Aiid^its mines and 
factories produce essential industrial 
products. 

It is truly tragic that so many millions 
of Ukrainians, constituting such an im- 
portant segment of the European Com- 
munity, and possessing distinct^ national 
characteristics, do not enjoy today any- 
of the elemental privileges and amenities 
of life which are considered, in free so- 
cieties in the West, a^ the birthright of 
all human beings. If the^ Ukrainians 
were allowed some freedom, and if they 
were in a position to realize part of their 
national aspirations, they would have es- 
tablished a democratic government based 
upon those freedoms necessary for their 
full cultural,' intellectual, and spiritual 
development. , Unfortunately, however, 
such has not been their lot. For almost 
four decades conditions' have not. been 
normal in the Ukraine, and the people 
there have been fated to suffer under the 
detested Communist tyranny. , 

For long periods, in their modem his- 
tory the unhappy^Ukrainians have lived 
under conditions not at all suited to the 
wholesome development of their political, 
intellectual, social, and economic life. 
The geography of their country and 
modern international politics have large- 
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leal independence". But wartime events, 
over which the Ukrainians had- no con- 
trol, and unforeseen sweeping postwar 
international convulsions which quickly 
succeeded one another, proved too costly 
and disastrous to the newly proclaimed 
independent state. Against formidable 
odds, the independent^Ukraine could not 
hold out for long; she was forced to sur- 
render, to the Red army In November 
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Situated between important centers of 
power— between Europe and Eurasia-^ 
the Ukrainians have not had the oppor- 
tunity to pursue an independent national 
existence. Though older than the state 
of modern Russia, they long ago came 
imder the control of Moscow- Until the 
rise of the Russian Communist regime 
the Ukrainians made the best of a bad 
situation and managed to get along with 
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the Russians. Since the advent of com- 
munism, however, tragedy has been 
their lot. 

It is hard to believe, and It is sad to 
think, that more than 40 million patri- 
otic and sturdy Ukrainians have had to 
put up with such an oppressive. govern- 
ment for nearly 40 years. For almost 
four decades Communists have ruled the 
Ukraine with an iron hand. They have 
turned that fair land into one large 
prison house. Since 1920 there has not 
been any semblance of jfreedom of any- 
kind in the country. The barbarians of 
the Kremlin have, seen to it that there 
))e no such western trappings in the 
Ukraine. 

In such total darkness and depression, 
In total misery and endless suffering, 
there* is one indestructible, ineradicable 
element of encouragement. That is the 
Ukrainian's innate and inborn desire for 
freedom and independence, his un- 
quenchable yearning for liberty. For- 
tunately neither the tyrants of Moscow, 
nor their minions in the Ukraine, can 
extinguish this, spirit of freedom and. of 
independence which all liberty-loving 
Ukrainians claim as their birthright. As 
long as that noble spirit is kept alive, as 
long^ as the ideal of national freedom is 
cherished by the Ukrainians, no dicta- 
torship or tyranny can rob the Ukrain- 
ians of '.their real independence— the 
independence of their souls and hearts. 
As long as they possess thisjspirit, they 
will never give up their resistance to the 
Red.tyrants. 

I am indeed glad to Join in the.celebra- 
tion of the 41st Independence Day of the 
Ukraine. I ardently; hope that your 
wishes and desires will come true, that 
the .oppressed Ukraine will regain her 
independence, and that once more the 
unfortunate Ukrainians will enjoy the 
fruits of freedom in their beloved and 
beautiful homeland. 

• Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, In ob- 
serving the 41st anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, we should also pay tribute 
to the Ukrainian people for the constant 
fight which, they have continued, for 
centuries to bring about an independent 
self-government; The year 1917 brought 
great tidings and joy to millions of 
Ukrainians with the. hope, that victory 
had finally been wpn/and that freedom 
would permanently be had for these long 
generations: battling, for independence. 
Unfortunately, one of its oldtime neigh- 
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bors and enemies terminated this dream 
of self-government and today we find 
Ukraine under the tyrannical domination 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 
- Ukraine lies on the shores of the 
Black Sea and extends from the Carpa- 
thian Mountains to the Donets Basin 
and Kryvy Rih and Don River. This 
area comprises the richest and most pro- 
ductive soil In the world. Unlimited coal 
and iron deposits are "in this section. By 
reason .of the unlimited wealth in Na- 
ture's soil and mineral deposits the 
Turks, Russians, and all of the powerful 
tyrants in history have sought to con- 
trol Ukraine. It is the earnest liope of 
the people throughout the world that a 
nation which has fought for centuries 
for liberty will someday be rewarded 
with self-government and permanent 
peace. 

When the Soviet Communists first In- 
vaded Ukralnla after World War I, they 
were as much interested in plundering 
the peasants to secure grain and food 
as they were In capturing the country. 
The peasants resisted and the leaders 
of the nation fought to the bitter end 
to maintain their independence. After 
heroic resistance by the Ukrainian peo- 
ple in 1930 came the Soviet order for 
compulsory collectivism organization of 
all the land and products of the nation. 
Naturally this aroused tremendous op- 
position. In many places the Ukrainian 
people killed their cattle rather than turn 
them over and the general revolt against 
the Soviet tyrants was rampant among 
the farmers of the nation. 

In 1931 and 1932, Stalin and his hench- 
men inflicted their manmade tyranny 
which caused starvation to millions and 
sent others into Soviet prisons and labor 
camps. The story of Ukrainia since that 
time has been sad and sorrowful but to 
the everlasting credit of Ukrainians 
throughout the world, their spirit and 
desires for freedom and independence 
still survive with the same intensity 
that it has back through the centuries. 
With the aid of free nations and the 
fact that millions throughout the world 
are rapidly learning the true facts about 
atheistic communism and it^s leaders, it 
is pur hope that the day is not too far 
distant when internal^ rebellion behind 
the Iron Curtain, with the aid of free-* 
dom loying people on' the outside, will 
Jdfing .'independence to the Ukrainian 
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people and other satellite countries now 
under the SovieWyranny. 

Mr. COLLIER. >Mr. Speaker, today In 
our distracted ,and:: divided worlds hun- 
dreds of millions of innocent and help- 
less people are suffering under Commu- 
xilst tyrannies. More, than. 200 million 
of these have; been forced to endure the 
almost unbearable, yoke of the Soviet 
regime for more than four decades, and 
among these unfortunate souls the 
Ukrainians have bome the brunt of Hus- 
sion communism longer than others. 
, Oneof the happy results of World War 
I was the emei^ence of the Ukrainian Rer 
public. After su£fering under autocratic 
czars for centuries, early in ^191B 
Ukrainian leaders proclaimed their in- 
.dependence. That was . on^ January ^22, 
41 years ago. Unfortunately for the 
Ukrainians and for their friends every- 
where, the newborn state could not live 
long without outside aid. Such aid was 
not forthcoming to save it from its 
treacherous enemies. Early In 1920 it 
was attacked by the Red army, the coun- 
try was overrun, and the independent 
Ukraine ceased to exist. Soon it was 
4ncorporated into the Soviet Union, and 
a part of that polyglot empire it remains 
to this day. "There in their homeland, 
some 40 million sturdy and stouthearted 
Ukrainians live as in a huge prison camp. 
- As prisoners behind the veritable Iron 
Curtain and deprived of all forms of 
freedom, they cannot celebrate their na- 
tional holiday, their independence, day. 
But many hundreds of thousands 
Ukrainians who have found refuge in 
the free world, and especially in this 
great Republic, celebrate that historic 
event in fitting solemnity. I am glad to 
Join these loyal Americans of Ukrainian 
descent^ on this 41st anniversary of the 
.Ukrainian Independence Day. 

Mr- Mcdonough. Mr. speaker, to* 
day, January 22, 1959, is the 41st anni- 
versary of -the independence of Ukraine, 
and_ this event^s commemorated by 
JCZkiSm]SFs^lhrni]ghmifr,.lhp., ..woVld. who ■■ 



tion,> and. the" Ukrainian people were 
again subjected to enslavement- by the 
Russian Communists by 1920. 
v'The XJkrainian. people have remained 
free in spirit in spite of all the efforts of 
the Communists to destroy the Ukrain- 
ian.natiqnal identity, and wherever the 
Ukrainian people are found, the words of 
their historic national anthem ;will ring 
but, "Ukraine will never die." 

The people of the United States believe 
In the right of liberty and freedom, and 
Join with the Ukrainian people in the 
fervent hope that the yoke of ^the Com- 
munist dictators will be thrown off, and 
that tlie Ukrainian nation will again take 
its place among-the free nations of ^ the 
world. 

Mr. GALLAGHER; Mr. Speaker, in- 
dependence day celebrations are mem- 
orable events in all national histories, 
and among national holidays ^they ocr 
cupy the highest place. Since freedom 
and independence are man's' most cher- 
ished spiritual goals, it is fitting that the 
occasion of the realization 'and attain- 
ment be marked by solemn celebrations, 
evoking serious thoughts and- eloquent 
expressions. Ukraine's short-lived bufc 
historic independence " was attained to- 
wards the end of the Pirst^ World War, 
when evil and autocratic forces chain- 
ing numerous nationality groups -were 
shattered.. On January 22, 1918, a band 
of brave Ukrainian leaders proclaimed 
Ukrainian independence and established 
the Ukraine Republic. .But the Republic 
jubilantly proclaimed 'Wasvnot strong 
enough to stave off impending enemy at- 
tacks, 'and. she could not- count upon 
the badly needed aid of her friends and 
sympathizers. Early in 1920 «she was 
savagely attacked by the Red Army, the 
country was overrun and then incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 

Today- for nearly^ four decades the 
Ukraine has been part of the Soviet 
Union and its unhappy inhabitants-mere 
slavjB labbrers in t hat v ast prison campy 
^uteveajfridpr the mftsGiK^)ic5lilft,ana. 



are joined by all people' everywhere 
who cherish the spirit of freedom and 
independence, and pray, that those na- 
tions which have been enslaved by Com- 
munist tyranny and domination may be 
liberated from the rule of Soviet Russia. 

Ukraine, after centuries of fierce and 
valiant struggle by the Ukrainian people 
for. liberty, 'finally achieved freedom' as 
a-^nation on January '22, 1918. *But 
Ukraine independence was of short durar 



detested jtyranny, communist totalitar-. i 
ian dictatorship, the sturdy and stout- | 
hearted Ukrainian still cherishes his na- I 
tlonal Ideals and, eventual freedom^ He 
also thinks of the day of '^41 years .ago | 
when 'his homeland was independent 
.and free. He would, of course, like to 
celebrate the anniversary of that miem- 
orable and venerated event in public, 
but that privilege, that elementary right, 
is denied to him by his, masters in the 
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Kremlin. But thousands and tens of 
thousands' of Americans' of ^Ukrainian 
descent celebrate it and echo the genu- 
ine sentiments of their kin- In the 
Ukraine. I.am glad to join these loyal 
American citizens in the observance of 
the 41st anniversary of X7krainian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

' Mr. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of -this 41st anniversary bf 
Ukraine's independence I wish to pay 
tribute to those valiant people and their 
struggle for freedom. 

Ukrainians have^a long tradition of 
national consciousness, born in ancient 
Kiev and nurtured through the cen- 
turies. The will for national liberty 
found fulfillment from the^gth to the 
14th. centuries, again in the 17th century, 
and most recently for a brief period,,at 
the close of World War I. 

For more thaxi 2^At centuries after they 
were coerced into a union with the Bus- 
sians in the middle of the 17th century, 
the unhappy Ukrainians lived under the 
regime of the tsars. During that time 
their -Russian rulers did everything in 
their power to obliterate and destroy the 
free spirit of the Ukraine and to sup- 
press all nationalistic aspirations. But 
they could not succeed in their destruc- 
tive task. The-spirlt of freedom and in- 
dependence lived, in the hearts of the 
Ukrainians. 

When the Russian empire was shat- 
tered, after .the revolution of 1917, the 
people of the Ukraine, on January 22, 
1918/ proclaimed an independent^ na- 
tional republic. Bold and courageous as 
this step was, it was destined to be nul- 
lified by the ruthless methods of Com- 
munist tyrismny. The young republic was 
not- given time to grow* and mature. In 
1920 the^^hordes of the Red army swept 
into the Ukraine; tHe forces of destruc- 
tion and tyranny once more robbed the 
-Ukraine of . its independence. 
» Since 1920 the Soviet regime has ruled 
the .Ukraine with oppressive cruelty. 
Like the regime of the czars; the Com- 
munist tyranny^has done everything in 
its power to destroy* the national' con- 
sciousness of the Ukrainians., The once 
happy country has become virtually a 
prison camp for 40 million Ukrainians. 
^ However brutally this waS' accom- 
plished, the flame of freedom could not 
b3 quenched. The aspiration for free- 
dom had been strengthened by centuries 
of struggle. The tyrants' of Moscow 
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have iiot'found^it easy to. destroy that 
tradition. 

The Ukrainians have* a historic right 
•to national freedom. We in this coun- 
try gladly celebrate this day for IKem, 
Let us all hope and pray that their long 
struggle will be rewarded and that they 
wiir again achieve freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. DULSKL Mr. Speaker, durhig 
World War r when the czarist regime was 
overthrown and the long oppressed 
Ukrainians regained their independence, 
they and their friends wbre overjoyed. 
Two years later, lii 1920. when their 
liberated country was overrun by the 
Red army^ and once more they were 
brought under the heels of the Kremlin, 
their friends were saddened. The only 
happy Interlude fn the Ukraine's un- 
happy history was the short 2-year 
period of 1918-20. 

The Ukrainian Republic was pro- 
claimed on January 22, 41 years ago. 
Even though they enjoyed freedom for 
only 2 years, the happy memories of 
those years were impressed upon them 
most profoundly. Since then they have 
regarded it as a period in their -modern 
history of revival and regeneration, and 
they celebrate the first day of that period,' 
January 22, as^ a national holiday. Of 
course in their homeland unhappy 
Ukrainians cannot do that under the 
detested'Soviet Government. But many 
hundreds of thousands of loyal Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent celebrate the 
41sfc anniversary of Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day and thus echo the true senti- 
ments of their kin in the unf ree Ukraine. 
I am glad to Join them in this solemn 
celebration. 

" Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today;, 
January 22, Is a day'of great importance 
to Ukrainian Americans. It is- of even 
greater importance to the Ukrainians^ 
who live' under the domination of the 
Soviets, This day is celebrated each year 
as one means of holding forth hope^for 
freedom and independence for these 
oppressed people. 

One of thQ greatest assets in the strug- 
gle to maintain and extend the blessings 
of hope and liberty to all '^peoples 
throughout the world lies in the tremen- 
dous spirit of freedom which still burns 
in the hearts of those behind the Iron 
Curtain. * . ^ 

Ukrainia was one of the first nations 
tO'fall under the tyranny of the-Bolshe- 
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vik imperialists. Despite the destruction 
of ' her churches, mass deportations, 
purges and murders, Ukrainia's national 
spirit and her moral fiber have not 
dimmed. She will go down in world his- 
tory books as a symbol of the struggle 
for freedom and independence. 

With over 40 million people, the largest 
non-Riissian nation behind the' Iron 
Curtain, Ukrainian stands as impor- 
tant strategically in the eventful defeat 
of Soviet imjperialism. She has a his- 
toric right to national freedom. Her in- 
dependence cannot be ignored. We of 
the free world should stand stanchly 
behind! this right of the. Ukrainians if 
we are to be assured that the foundations 
of liberty^ and independence for all .na- 
tions are to be preserved. 

In, a' day of missiles and^ nuclear 
weapons, it is well to, take time on this 
41st anniversary of the creation of the 
Ukrainian Republic to remember this:* 
The power of the human spirit and its, 
eternal craving for freedom is a greater 
force against tyranny than pur.most de- 
structive hydrogen bomb. To those in 
bondage behind the Iron ^ Curtain we 
must give our continued assurance that 
their resistance is not in vain, that theirs 
is not a forgotten front.- 

Our country is the stronger today for 
their. efforts, just as it Js richer for the 
contributions their brothers *have made 
here. Majr the time not be far off when 
all may Join in the celebration of a new 
and lasting independence. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, January 22, 1959, friends of free- 
dom all over -the United States- are ob- 
serving the 41st anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine; This day on 
which we commemorate the most impor- 
tant event in modern Ukrainian history 
is of great signiiicance to a million and 
a- half men and women of Ukrainian 
blood whose industry, character, and de- 
votion have made major contributions 
to' education and culture as well as to the 
^industrial side of American life; ~:As we" 



pay tribute to them as Americans, we 
cannot lose sight of the .fact that while 
they treasure in their hearts love for 
the freedom they have achieved for 
themselves and their children in Amer- 
ica, their hearts are saddened by the 
bondage of their blood brothers and 
sisters in the Ukraine. ^ 
. More 4han 300 years ago, Ukraine; an 
Independent state, was a center of cul- 
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ture, a state .with thriving commerce that 
linked Europe 'and Asia. The defeat of 
the Ukrainian Army, allied with that of 
Charles, XII of Sweden, at the battle of 
Poltava— 1709— ushered in, a period of 
Russian domination of the Ukraine, a 
domination whose purpose was liquida- 
tion of the Ukraine as an independent 
nation. Thousands of her people? who 
were sent north to build Sti Petersburg — 
Russia's '"window into Europe"— died of 
starvation and exhaustion, XTkrainian 
scholars, artists; educators, legislators, 
and engineers were sent to Russia (o 
'serve the purpose of westernizing that 
country. 

At the very time that the United States 
was achieving independence the rem- 
nants of Ukrainian freedom were being 
eradicated by, Russian troops under or- 
ders from Catherine II. Although inde- 
pendence -was destroyed, the Ukrainian 
national ideal and desire ,^f or independ- 
ence seem to achieve immortality. 
Ukrainian language and traditions were 
kept alive by the peasantry in folk songs 
which glorified the past, especially the 
heroic struggles for independence. The 
folk songs and especially the historical 
dumy were sung at village and town ba- 
zaars, church and social gatherings; 
Thus was the historical record preserved 
and the way paved "for the powerful 
Ukrainian literary and politicarrevival 
of the 19th century. 

In 1846 a Ukrainian political organizar 
tion, "the Society of St. Cyril and 
Methodius" was founded In Kiev. It 
demanded freedom of conscience, of the 
press, of thought and speech, and the 
abolition of serfdom. It envisioned an 
Independent state within the larger 
framework of a Slavic federation to be 
dominated by no one country. A Ukrain- 
ian poet asked: '*When will we receive 
our Washington, with a new and right- 
eous law?" 

However, the discovery of the society 
by the czarist police was followed by re- 
_3)resslQn^ Members were , arrested^and'" 
imprisoned or deported to Siberia! 
Once more political oppression descended 
upon Ukraine. The Ukrainian language 
was banned, even the name was changed 
to Malorossiya— Little Russia. , On the 
eve of World War I Ukraine had.become 
a forgotten nation. 

, The abdication of the Czar Nicholas II 
was regarded by-, the pkrainians as ,a 
hopeful'sign yrhich meant the ushering 
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fin of a new era for their captive country. 
In this hope they were Joined by the 
Iiithuanians, Finns; Poles, I^tvians, Es-* 
tonians, Byelorussians, and others. 

The Ukrainian peasantry, the back- 
bone of the nation, had never been Russi- 
fied. It provided many thousands of 
active patriots. Teachers and students 
although relatively small in number, pro- 
vided leadership. 

Early in March 1917 Ukrainian politi- 
cal parties began to emerge from the 
underground. The Ukrainian Revolu- 
tionary Party— RUP— urged complete 
separation of Ukraine from Russia. 
There was a Communist Party in Ukraine 
but it was staffed almost completely by 
Russian Bolsheviks. 

RUP and. other parties which devel- 
oped as well as representatives of the 
various Ukrainian organizations led the 
Ukrainian National Revolution. 

These patriotic Ukrainians demanded 
political freedom, freedom of the lan- 
guage, and Ukralnlzatlon of the army 
stationed in Ukraine. They demanded 
immediate release of deported Ukrain- 
ians. 

On March 17, 1917 the principal 
Ukrainian organizations and parties, 
banding together, established the 
Ukrainian Central Council— Rada— and 
assumed leadership of the Ukrainian 
people. It pointed out that the moment 
for true liberation had arrived and called 
upon the XTkrainian people io carve out 
with a strong hand a new and free exist- 
ence. For the first time in more than a 
century and a half a Ukrainian political 
, body had arisen to speak to the Ukrain- 
ian people in their behalf.. 

JRada was followed by the all-Ukrain- 
ian National Congress in Kiev. Fifteen 
hundred delegates, representing organi- 
zations, societies, "and parties met amid 
such nationalistic fervor that when the 
representative of the Russian provisional 
government endeavored to address the 
body he was shouted down and forced to 
speak in Ukrainian. 

The Cox^ess expressed firm adher- 
ence to the principle of self-determina- 
tion and insisted that Ukraine be 
admitted to, future peace negotiations. 

This all-Ukrainian National Congress 
marked the end of the first period of the 
Ukrainian National Revolution and 
ushered In an Intensification of the strug- 
gle between the Ukrainians and the 
Russian provisional goverimient. 
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July 29, 1917, the 'Constitution of 
Ukraine was drafted. November 7, 1917, 
the rule of the provisional government 
was brought to an end and^ Communist 
regime assumed the power and authority 
In Russia. The convening of the Third- 
Ukrainian Military Congress indicated 
that the Ukraine was heading for a defi- 
nite break with Russia. November 20, 
1917, the Ukrainian National Republic 
was p>roclalmed. The Ukrainian Cen- 
tral Rada was confronted by the fact 
that, confronted by bolshevism, it must 
either recognize the Lenin government 
or oppose it. December 17, 1917, the. 
Bolshevik government issued an ulti- 
matum which was followed by an armed 
attack of 50,000 fanatical Communist 
troops against Ukraine. 

January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian Cen- 
tral Rada proclaimed the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic an Independent and 
sovereign power of the Ukrainian people, 
subject to no other authority. This 
marked .the f ormaL and official restora- 
tion of the Independence of the Ukrain- 
ian nation, an independence, which had 
been lost to Russia some. 250 years before. 

Freedom was In the hands of the 
Ukrainian people, only to be wrenched 
away by the 'Russian Bolsheviks after 
4 years of bloody struggle. Had the 
Ukraine survived, as an independent 
state, the Soviet regime would have 
been.deprived of the great ''bread bas- 
ket" and "sugar bowl" as well as a great 
store of natural resources. 

Commimlst rule in the Ukraine was 
one of unrelenting severity and harsh- 
ness which at least equalled that of the 
czars. Again the use of the ^Ukrainian 
language was- forbidden, deportation, 
even outright genocide, were practiced 
all in the name of true freedom. In 
perennial purges the Russians decimated 
the Ukrainian Intelligentsia and leader- 
ship. Periodic manmade famines such 
as that of 1932-33 evoked worldwide 
protests including official condemnation 
by the League of Nations. Despite the 
unhuman treatment they have received 
the spirit of -Ukrainian freedom and in- 
dependence' marches on. At present 
they are fighting for emancipation of 
the Ukrainian language and they have 
never given up the fight for a true 
Ukraine governed only by Ukrainians. 
Many of their Heroes are dead or im-^ 
prisoned; but the Ukrainian nation 
lives on. 



Ukraine has been Iri the forefront of 
the non-Russian nations in the struggle 
to throw off the Russian yokes. The 
more the Russians persecute and exploit 
the Ukraines the more determined are 
they to win back their freedom, 
, With all Ukrainians and with those of 
Ukrainian blood in the United States, 
I join my hopes and my prayers that 
the day' is not too far distant when we 
shall see an end of Russian imperial 
communism. 

Mr. PINO. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it is difficult to satisfy the spiritual and 
material needs of peoples long suffering 
under iniquities and hardships; When, 
in their efforts to better their status, they 
succeed in satisfying their worldly needs, 
they do not ceiase to yeam for the reali- 
zation ot their spiritual goals'. To them 
freedom and independence are such fine 
goals,' such^ noble ideals, that they work 
for them more fervently and zealously, 
and gladly 'Sacrifice their all until their 
goals are realized. The unfortunate and 
unhappy Ukrainians are no exception. 

These hard-working, liberty-loving, 
stout-hearted, and supremely devout 
Christians have struggled for their free- 
dom against insuperable odds for cen- 
turies. In 1918,. when the forces that 
held them in chains were shattered, they 
proclaimed their independence and es- 
tablished the Ukrainian Republic. That 
was on January 22 of that year. From 
its birth until its agonizing death at the 
hands of Communist Russians 2 years 
later, the newly created state was faced 
with insurmountable difficulties and im- 
placable enemies. The Communists were 
the most fearful and ferocious among 
these. Early in 1920 the country was at- 
tacked and then overrun by the Red 
army; soon it was incorporated into the 
Soviet Union, and the independent 
Ukraine had ceased to exist. Since those 
days, for almost four decades, more than 
40 million Ukrainians have^borne the 
-heavy yoke of the Kremlin and have suf- - 
ler^ in a way beyond uescriplion. , They 
have been robbed of their worldly pos- 
sessioris,*and they have been put to death 
by the millions. They were driven from 
'their homes to the forbidding vastness 
of Siberian wasteland, and in slave-labor, 
camps they have been^forced to work^ 
under ,most abominable conditions for 
their heartless taskmasters in the Krem- 
lin. Lenins, Stalins, Vyshinskyis, ' and 
even Molotovs have come and gone; 
Khrushchevs, Mikoyans, and. others will 



undoubtedly pass away. But during 
these.years there has been no change in 
the unenviable lot of unhappy Ukrain- 
ians. Contrary to the soothing state- 
ments by persons high in the Kremlin's 
despotic hierarchy, there is no doubt that 
the Ukrainians' are sufferings as much un- 
der the Soviet totalitarian dictatorship 
today as they have during the past 4 
years. 

Today, Jthis January 22, is the 41st 
anniversary of their independence. The 
hundreds of thousands who are domiciled 
in this hospifable Republic and have be- 
come loyal American citizens, celebrate 
that historic event by observing the 
Ukrainian Independence Day. I am glad 
to Join them 'in that memorable cele- 
bration. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
achievenient of freedom— individual lib- 
erty and national independence by which 
nations may, by their own free will, de- 
termine their own destiny, elect their own 
officials, conduct the affairs of their gov- 
ernment without any dictation from any 
alien or predatory power— is a goal which 
must be and will be fought 'for till the 
end of time. For centuries and cen- 
turies, many , nations, large and' small, 
have fought against predatory powers to 
sustain their independence and to regain 
the independence which was taken from 
them by, a superior military power. 

Lozig before the name Russia became 
known, the people of the nation of 
Ukraine enjoyed a distinct culture, re- 
ligion, heritage^ language, and all other 
attributes which contribute to the build- 
ing of a great-nation. This independ- 
ence was enjoyed until a few years after 
the Treaty of Peryslav in 1654 by which 
the Russians, in their usual predatory 
manner, broke all the agreements of the 
treaty and subjected the Ukrainian na- 
tion to their rule. Throughout these cen- , 
turies the Ukrainian people have resisted 
the unwanted domination and control by 
the Russian despots. 

. ^rwas during World War^I'^that'the 

tottering Russian Czarist empire, appro- 
■priately called the "Prison .of Nations," 
was seething with discontent and then - 
afforded tlie opportunity to the Ukrain- 
ian nation to declare its own independ- 
ence and to manage its own affairs. This 
is the anniversary which we'commemo- 
rate this month. 

The people who are forced to live un- 
der 'the domination of the, Kremlin 
look hopefully to a time of: deliverance 
from restrictive measures which deprive 
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them of their individual liberVies and 
freedom^ which are considered God-given 
Tights^ " ^ ^ ^ 

Pe&ce; wm'n6t'com(i lihfil all nations* 
large and small, are '>free to-detetniih^ 
their own destiny xvithout domination by 
a*foreign*power. P^ace^wil^cbm^ only 
Vheri the So-cAUed satellite nations suth 
'as 'Estbnfa, Latvia, Lithuania; Poland, 
Hungary,^ Kumania; Czechia, ^Slovakia, 
Albania, Ukraine/ 'ahd'the other nations 
hfeld captive by the Russians' withirf tlife 
Soviet Union, are free. 

Mr. IRWIN.^ Mr. Speaker, 'the United 
States'-has jus6 played bfiBcial' host to 
Anastas' Mikoyanj probably the second- 
.f ankirig figure iri^ the Kremlin: 

As the official representative of a for- 
eign power, he was- received courteously 
in this country— and that is as- it 
should be. 

But there were those who'' went be- 
yond .the bounds^ of ^common courtesy 
and literally fawned* over the^ Soviet 
Msitbr. — ^ ' 

It;beho6v^ me, Mr. Speaker, to^re- 
xhfhd these individuals'that today friends 
of freedom everywhere are observing the 
4ist ahniyersary-of 'the independence of 
Ukraine. ' ' ' 

Arid remembering and commemorat- 
ing this event, it should- be noted th'at 
Ukraine is. again a captive ^nation,, en^ 
•slaved ^ by Mr. '^Mikoyan's ^ imperialist 
r'Mbscow. ' 

It should be remembered, too, that 
^this very same' Mr. Mikoyari— the Same 
Soviet official wHo'just 2/monthS^ ago in 
a. speech before-the' Moscow City Soviet 
delivered' a violent 'aiiti-'American ad- 
'dress^ls the man chiefly responsible for 
»the liquidation of Hungarian patriots. 

•Nor should It be forgotten that it Was 
*Mr. 'Mikoyah-who starved" millions of 
Ukrainians in the mahmadej famine of 
'the* thirties ' while he ' shipped grains 
abroad." 

The' «cbhscience\*of the free' world 
should never forget as- it observes 'the 
'41st ^anniversary of Ukraine Independ- 
=ence that Mr.' Mikoyan, a symbol of 
-Soviet hypocrisy* Is the" spokesman;; the 
.front man, the salesman for a reginife 
•that talks peace but practices deceit. 
. Behind^ the Soviet Union's Iron Cur- 
^'taln— in the oppressed arid captive satel- 
lite countries-^there are millions of geo- 
^ple In whose hearts pbund'.th'e ipulse of 
freedom. . . , . * 

' This is why, Mr. Speaker, I feel'lt Is 
so tremendously important that^ih bb- 
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serving the '41st anniversary of the iride- 
periderice of Ukraine we; in free America 
assuro'the captive'iiatibns of. our^sus* 
taining faith in their eventual liberation; 
In ^tlieir^tdtimate release from enslave-^ 
meht.- " ' 

Mr. B^ARBSTEINj *Mr. Spealccr, today, 
the 22d of- January, .the freedom-loving 
peoples of tfie^wbrld join in observing the 
41st anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine. 

Today, as a result t)f the tides of inter- 
national politics' they are submerged in 
the vast sea of the polyglot Soviet Em- 
pire. 3xcept for the short but, happy 
2-year period of their independence from 
January 22,.jl918,.when the free and in^ 
dependent Ukrainian National Republic 
was formed; until 1920, when its national 
Independence ^as' destroyed by invading 
Russian Communist armies, they have 
been, suffering sunder \the alien Russian 
.^oke foririore than three centuries. The 
Russians, have never, however, been able 
to eradicate .the Ukrainian:^ nationalist 
feeling. . Ukrainian' nationalism* is' a 
powerful living force ih the country; and 
despite tixo fact that it lias yielded to 
brute' sujperlor force, 'their irrepressible 
free spirit will not be chained. They 
^continue their struggle against the Riis- 
sian, liberalization policies by any 'and 
'all means. * Sabotage on collective, farms 
and. in factories, absenteeism, agitation 
*for higher wages, and the present fight 
'for the, emancipation' of the Ukrainian 
language in Ukraine are symbolic of tBeir 
unending, fight^ f or freedom from en^ 
slavement by the Communists. 

The 2 million Ukrainians and- their 
immediate descendants in the free coun- 
tries outside enslaved Ukraine will coriir 
tiriue to v/ork and strive" for the liberation 
of , their native country.. 

I salute these gallant and heroic people 
jof the Ukraine, and. await .the day when 
vtheir hopes and ambitions will be fully 
realized. - - • - 

* Mr. BECKER.. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said here. today by. my colleagues in 
the House; and throughout the free world 
'much'.thought is being given today as^we 
commemorate the Urkainiantlndepend- 
ence Day which falls this January 22. 

It 4s right that we. should salute .the 
Ukraine and the ' Ukrainian' people whb 
are captive behind the Iron Curtain. iMy 
prayers and good wishes go to theni with 
the hope.that they may, before too Joni^> 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. 
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Mr. DINGELIf. Mr. Speaker, historic 
Ukraine is the largest country in East- 
ern Europe, and the Ukrainians are the 
most numerous of all ethnic groups in 
that region, numbering more than 40 mil- 
lion. These hardworking and indus- 
trious hardy folk of the steppe land, the 
solid core of the whole East European 
peasantry, have tilled their fertile soil 
tirelessly and ceaselessly for centuries, 
not only for their own well-being, but 
also for all their neighbors and their 
cruel taskmasters. The fact that the fair 
land of Ukraine has almost limitless 
riches in natural resources seems to have 
been a prime cause of the misery and 
misfortune of the Ukrainians. Its 
wealth and lis geographic situation has 
roused the envy and anger of its power- 
ful neighbors, and has brought about its 
conquest by alien tyrants. 

For some 300 years Ukraine has been 
submerged in the Russian Continent, and 
during all that time autocratic czars and 
tyrannical Communists have done their 
worst to suppress and eradicate what we 
in the West regard as the best Ukrainian 
traits: their desire for freedom, their 
boundless love for their homeland, their 
undying yearning for political independ- 
ence, and their readiness to sacrifice their 
all for the attainment of their national 
goal. Only once in the course of three 
centuries has there been a chance of at- 
taining that goal; that was in 1918. 
When czarist autocracy was overthrown 
and Austria no longer ruled over Western 
Ukraine, Ukrainian leaders seized upon 
the gclden occasion and proclaimed their 
national independence. That was on 
January 22, 1918. On that day the 
Ukrainian Republic came into being, and 
a new day was ushered in for the 
Ukrainians. 

That day remains a memorable na- 
tional holiday in the annals of Ukraine. 
For nearly 300 years Ukrainians had 
yearned for their freedom, and then they 
attained that goal only wheathe czar's, 
uutucrucy was Aliattercd by icvolutionayy- 
and world-shaking forces. But the re- 
public, the Ukrainian Republic, pro- 
claimed to the joy of all lovers of freedom 
and haters of autocratic tyranny, did not 
last long. Two years after its birth, 
early in 1920, it was attacked by powerful 
Russian Communist forces, overrun by 
the onrushing Red Army, and then it 
was incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
Unfortunately for the unhappy Ukrain- 
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ians to this day their historical homeland" 
remains under the totalitarian dictator- 
ship of Russian Communists. All Ukrain- 
ians are fated to suffer under the unre- 
lenting and murderous Soviety tyranny. 
Not even the last war unloosened their 
chain of bondage to the Soviet Union. 
And their unenviable lot under the 
tyrants of the Kremlin is even worse 
than it was under the autocratic czars. 

In the hope of escaping autocratic and 
Communist tyrannies hundreds of thou- 
sands of Ukrainians fled their homes and 
sought refuge abroad. Many of them 
crossed the Atlantic and were welcomed 
in this hospitable and free republic. To- 
day we count them among our loyal, 
patriotic, hardworking citizens. In the 
celebration of the 41st anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day I am glad 
to join them and echo their fine, freedom- 
loving and patriotic sentiments. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 41 years 
ago, the people of the Ukraine proclaimed 
their independence. Today, we mark 
the anniversary of that declaration of 
freedom. It is, in a sense, a pathetic 
anniversary, as the Ukraine must live in 
the repressive climate of the Communist 
dictatorship. On the other hand, it is 
fitting that we try to focus the attention 
of all free peoples on the continuing 
fidelity to principles of liberty which the 
overwhelming majority of Ukrainians — 
at home and abroad— have demonstrated 
through the years. 

In recent days, we have been host to 
the No. 2 man of the Kremlin. Before 
we accept his statements at anything ap- 
proaching face value, let us recall the 
decades of subjugation and slavery which 
the spurious enlightenment of the Krem- 
lin has inflicted on the constituent peo- 
ples of that forced union of Soviet So- 
cialist pseudorepublics. 

Those of us who are not natives of the 
land mass now encompassed by the map- 
makers' boundaries of the U.S.S.R.— and 
are no^ descended from such natives — 

Is not populated entirely by Russians. 
Ethnically, only 45 percent of the people 
of the U.S.S.R. can be called Russians. 
The Ukraine, for example, is not a Rus- 
sian country. It is the nation of the 
Ukrainian people, confined within the 
fictitious voluntary union of communism. 

Americans of Ukrainian origin have 
contributed notably to the industry, cul- 
ture, and character of our own truly free 
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Republic. As we salute them, then, on 
the anniversary of the declaration of; 
unhappily, short-Kved independence^ of 
their ancestraUand. let us resolve again 
to pursue by example and by all other 
peaceable means, the worldwide accept- 
an9e of the tenets of individual free^ex-* 
presslon and* popular goveniment for 
which* Ukrainians were willing to die in 
the brief span of their mo'derri Independ- 
ence. Since the' dawn of civilization, 
these precepts' have prompted men to 
battle cruel odds, and tho defeats always' 
have been followed by new victories "of 
th^ free spirit. , 

^r. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Ukrainians 
the. world over will celebrate January 22, 
1959, as the 41st anniversary of the dec- 
laration of the independence of" the 
Ukrainian Republic. We in the United 
States, with the more than a million and 
' a half, Ukrainians on this side of the At- 
lantic, pay tribute to the brave men^of 
that day and lhis.\We take this occasion 
to honor the XJkralne with^lt5/40 million 
people, now subject to the: control of the 
Soviet Union; They .maintain, never- 
theless, their identity, thelr'cuUure, and 
their ideals, as , they have 'maintained 
them down the centuries. ,^ ' ^ 

For this independence day which we 
celebrate was not only an event of the 
utmost importance,^ to the,' Ukraine in 
modern times, Jt was also .a great milcr 
stone, in; the unbroken history of a ^peo- 
ple w^ose^ clvill2ation* .dates, back a 
, thousand years. Witness the great.city 
of Kiev, with' its Industry, 'the hub of 
rich mineral developments, its educa- 
tional institutions representative of the 
superior standards of learning and rer 
finement ih-Ukfalrilan developments, .its 
monum^ents. to;. religion stretching ;>ack 
to antiquity, Us opera*house^that^alone 
unsullied eyen by , the German inyaslori 
in World "Vyar.ll— this cltrsurrounded 
by agricultural; fields well cared' for' by 
Industrious; persevering people, "and 
famed' for abundance^and for furnishing 
a' large percentage of Russia's food and 
exports. Topical of the.prpgressiveness 
of the Ukrainian people are their inno- 
vations in agriculture, their discoveries 
in mineral, resources, their ^building of 
the^ 'massive dam across the 'mighty 
Dnieper, one of the ;gresit: waterways of 
Europe.' , . . 

^ The Ukrainian people have main- 
talned>their ou.tstandirig characteristics; 
their Individuality, despite centuries of 
political hardship; .Their brief interlude 



of the Independence which we cele- 
brate—lasting only a few years— was but 
an Interval in centuries of onslaught 
from east and west, by enemies envious 
of their wealth, their stamina, and their 
unswerving personality. For despite 
constant efforts from without at subju- 
gation, the Ukrainian people have re- 
fused to bow In spirit. Their love of- lib- 
erty, their determination to maintain 
their freedom of person, in spife of ad-'^ 
verse circumstances, has been character- 
istic of these people we honor today. 

That independence of spirit, so dear to 
the heart of all Americans, awakens a 
sympathetic and enthusiastic response 
among us. We Join with the UkrainiariS^ 
everywhere in a tribute to the Independ- 
ence day which they are celebrating, ^ 

Mr. PUCIN8KI. Mr. Speaker,, as the 
l)ower ot Muscovy developed and^ ex- 
panded, the Russians came to overwhelm 
the UKrairie 'principality and, untiri917; 
the Ukiralne people languished .under^ the 
czars' tyrannical government. In that 
year, 'with' the' collapse' of the czarist 
regime at the time of the Russian revo- 
lutions, tlib Ukrainians gained control of 
their own destiny once again. Unhap- 
pily, their independence was short llved^. 
They were able to stand up-as free peo- 
ple for only 2 years. Once again the 
forces of Muscovy, this time carrying the 
banner of Communist tyranny, over- 
whelmed them and' their^ hard- won^ In- 
dependence was. lost.- Since then they 
have suffered great loss as the Soviets 
have attempted' to weld them IntoVthe 
Irohboiind Communist ^empire. 

The 'Ukrainians are hard* wo'rklncr» 
energetlc ahd determined people. Those 
who live in the United, States*demon- 
strate these qualities before their Amer- 
ican compatriots every day. The op- 
portunities -they" receive In" this 'country 
they earn by the contribution'they make 
toward bur national life. Therefore, 'on 
this 41st ianrilvefsary, I ani 'happy' to 
greet the Ukrainian people. 
" I am particularly proud of the indus- 
trious spirit of those Americans :0f 
Ukrainian' descent in the^llth Congres- 
sional district of lUihols. There , is 
hardly a section of my district where 
the great contributions of these gallant 
jpeople are not indelibly imprinted.^ I 
might* even add; Mr. Speaker,' that}]^, 
immediate' neighbor in Chlciago is^ of 
Ukraltian descent/ -Mtsi Mary^Kreyen^^ 
sky has been the' vory symbol of *a' very 
. noble people and an Inspiration .to the 
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rest of the neighbors in my immediate 
community. 

I trust, Mr, Speaker, that the day will 
soon come when the Ukrainian people, 
along with all those other wonderful 
people in central Europe now living under 
Communist slavery, will be able to agaia 
see the rays of freedom and pursue their 
rich, cultural heritage as free men and 
women. 

Mr. LIBONATT. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22, the day upon which is celebrated 
the 41st anniversary of Ukrainian na- 
tional independence, many patriotic and 
freedom-loving Americans gather to- 
gether to commemorate, in open discus- 
sion, the sad plight of the Ukrainian na- 
tion^it keeps alive the cause of indi- 
vidual liberty and reinvigorates the flame 
of freedom in thousands of imprisoned 
souls of the captive Ukrainian people. 

Ukrainia, a traditionally democratic 
nation, a tiny republic whose people 
cherish the fundamental principles of 
liberty and have never given up the 
struggle to recapture their freedom from 
Soviet domination. 

The blue-and-gold-colored flag of the 
Ukrainian nation unfurls itself in many 
towns and cities of our great land, this 
day, as a symbol of protest to the Soviet 
Union for its enslavement of the 
Ukrainian people. 

It is never too late nor too long to 
recognize the historic claim of Ukrainia 
as an independent nation of the free 
world. 

We must, in our foreign policy, bring 
about the dissolution of colonial domina- 
tion imposed by the Soviet Union over 
the freedom-loving captured nations of 
the world. There can be no permanent 
peace among the nations of the world 
without freedom. 

' The United States of America, the 
youngest of the great nations of the 
world, enjoying spiritual and economic 
freedom, must keep other nations free, 
in order to safeguard its own existence 
_Qr>fT fyrfi^f. ^ r^pmn cratlc institutions . 
protecting its way of life. 

We owe it to the Ukrainian people—' 
they must be free. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Z yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukraine, an ancient and proud people. Is 
the largest country in Eastern Europe, 
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and the Ukrainians are the most numer- 
ous of all ethnic groups in that region, 
numbering more than 40 million. In 
many ways it is the most productive 
agricultural region of Eastern Europe, 
and has often been referred to as the 
breadbasket of the area. Its hardwork- 
ing inhabitants, the solid core of thq 
whole Extern Europe's peasantry, have 
tilled their fertile soil tirelessly and 
ceaselessly, not only for their own well- 
being but also for their neighbors* and 
recently for their heartless Soviet task- 
masters'. The very fact that the fair 
land of the Ukraine is fertile and rich 
in natural resources seems to have been 
a cause of the misery and misfortune of 
the Ukrainians. The wealth of the land 
has roused the envy and anger of its 
powerful and power-hungry neighbors, 
and that has occasioned its conquest by 
alien tyrants. 

For more than 300 years the Ukraine 
has been submerged in the Russian con- 
tinent, and during all that time auto- 
cratic czars and Communists have done 
their worst to suppress and eradicate 
what we in the West regard as the best 
Ukrainian national traits: their desire 
for freedom, their boundless love for 
their homeland, their undying yearning 
for political independence, and their 
readiness to sacrifice their all for the 
attainment of their national goal. Only 
once in the coiurse of their long subju- 
gation to alien rulers they had the 
chance of attaining that goal; that was 
in 1918. When the czar's autocracy 
was overthrown and Austria no longer 
ruled over Western Ukraine, Ukrainian 
leaders seized the occasion and pro- 
claimed their national independence. 
That was on January 22, 1918, the day 
on which the Ukrainian National Re- 
public came into being, and a new day 
was ushered in for the Ukrainians. 

That day is a landmark in the recent 
history of the Ukraine, and remains as a 
bright moment in the struggle of the 
Ukrainians for their na tional independ- 
^hce. T he"' Uiif or lunate Ukra inia ns en - 
joyed their hard-won freedom for only i 
a short time. Since that day innumer- 
able events have cast a dark cloud over 
the Ukraine. The newly proclaimed and 
created Ukrainian Republic did not last 
long. Being surrounded by enemies, its 
days were numbered, and its end seemed 
near. Early in 1920 Communist Rus- 
sians treacherously attacked and over- 
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rah the country; then it was Incorpo- 
rated ihtb^the Soviet Union. That was 
the end ^of independent Ukraine. 

-To this day, the Ukraine > remains a 
Province of the Soviet Empire, and, of 
course*; Ukrainians there are fated to 
suffer under Jthe Soviet tyranny. 3Por 
almost '40 ye?ir6 more than 40 million 
liberty-loving Ukrainians have been liv- 
ing in a large prison camp 4n their his- 
toric homeland, surrounded by Soviet 
secret agents and separated from the free 
world by the Iron . Curtain." Of course, 
they , do not enjoy ^aw of the ireedoms 
which in the West we regard as our 
birthright^. Under such trying condi- 
tions they are hot permitted to celebrate 
tlieir independence day.^ Fortunately, 
however, hundreds of thousands of 
Ukrainians who live iii the free world 
celebrate it, and Ukrainian-Americans 
solemnly .observe this memorable day in 
their worthy effort to keep alive the 
spirit of an independent Ukiraine. I am, 
indeed, glad' to Join in the 41st anni-^ 
yersary celebration o^.the Ukrainian In-- 
dependence Day! 



Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, 41 years 
ago this January 22, the millions of peo- 
ple in the Ukraine came out of the First 
World War with national independence 
and freedom. ■ • 

They had paid the high price, in ^in- 
vasion, blood and struggle, that ls usually 
exacted^ wh^ a national and cultural 
group achleves*'lts jridependehce; And 
the people'of the 'Ukraine were not deis- 
tined to be able, for the moment».to hold 
on to what they had gained. 

They had known many centuries of 
conflict with Moscow-^and» later with 
what «was then called St. Petersburg. 
And once again they were invaded by 
Moscow's armies, sacrificed by- the hun- 
dreds of thousands ih-the desperate effort 
of the Bolshevik leaders^'to cbmper his- 
tory to conform to their theories about 
it. ^They'f ell once again under the domi- 
nation :0f a pblice state^hiore' grim and 
terroristic^ than the czarist state they 
'had escaped. 

They died again* by> the hundreds of 
thousands in the. terrible famine of 1932, 
vwheh Soviet agriculture was savagely im- 
posed on' their nation Jn still another ef- 
fort to distort into^cfimes the desire of 
Ukrainian peasants and farmers to live> 
their lives' in peace and' security. ' 
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They died again when the Nazi armies 
swept through the Ukraine in 1941 and 
1942, and their country was , a battle- 
ground of total destruction for 4 dread- 
ful years. 

There .is a Soviet, fiction that the 
Ukraine <^today is* a free republic, with 
all the attributes of sovereignty includ- 
ing a diplomatic service and that she 
remains in the Soviet system as a matter 
of choice and free will. ^ The pretense is 
as ugly as the suppression 2V2 years ago 
of the Hungarian revolt,' and it is false.^ 
./More than 40 million people in the 
Ukraine share the common* desire of the 
captive and satellite peoples of Eastern 
Europe for freedom' and self-determina- 
tion. 

They share the common desire of 
human beings for human rights, for the 
privilege of managing their own affairs, 
of worshiping Gpd according to the 
way of their fathers and their own 
choice. 

It may be the duty of responsible perr 
sons to conduct negotiations with the 
Soviets, and therCjis ho reproach in the" 
performance of duty. But our people 
have the right to remember, as well, that 
no progress is possible in a police state, 
that neither peace nor security is pos- 
sible in ,a police state with all 'its 
appurtenances of censorship and indi-; 
vldual^persecutions.- ' 

Empires founded upon tyranny are not 
safe neighbors and they are not noted 
for generosity- to those within (heir 
power that long for escape. 

It is fitting that on- this anniversary of 
a happier day, the American people ex^ 
press their sympathy for, the captives of 
the Ukraine. 



Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed tragic that* on the 41st anniver- 
sary of the. independence of the Ukraine; 
we must talk about the most cruel sup-» 
presslon of that nation by the occupying 
Soviet forces instead of congratulating 
the brave Ukrainian people, for what 
certainly would have been a splendid 
page in their century-old history. 

What is more tragic.is that this anni- 
versary of the Ukraine's- independence 
follows so' closely* the visit^of ''Anastas I; 
Mikoyan, thet hangman of the Ukraine, 
the traitor of his own nation, Armenia, 
and the executioner of the:Hungarians. 
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J -am* certain rthat^ our recent unin- 
vitedtguest' has failed in his pbvious at- 
tempt toriuU Americans into a sense of 
false ^security.' andithat :he has. even 
more dismally failed 4n his. attempt to 
divide :usl so as to;conquer*us easier; 
: There was hardly any thing more" re- 
vealing about Mikbyan than;the?image 
of himself displayed on* our television 
screens last Sunday when he faced: the 
ihdoinitable panel of the "Meet^ the 
Press" show. /I wish on thls^ occasion 
to extend my whole-hearted congratula- 
tions, to ^Mr. Lawrence Spivak and Mr. 
Harry Schwarz for, a job extremely well 
done. "With restraint and with masterly, 
knowledge of , Soviet affairs, as well as 
Mikoyan's personal background, they 
have helped to display before millions 
of average Americans-^less gullible, of 
course, than some of cur industrial lead- 
er^^the image of a liar and a coriniver 
who when- pushed to the wall, simply 
tries harder to lie more. 

Personally, I believe that Mikoyan's 
trip to the United States lias excellently 
served not his* but our purpose. The 
self-styled missionary of goodwill and 
the herald of peace has, by his own 
words, been stripped of all the parapher- 
nalia of benevolence he*so carefully dis- 
played when tweaking little children's 
noses of when clowning with the clowns 
In Hollywood and'Cleveland. 

There are only two words that come 
to my mind when I think about Mi- 
koyan's departure: good riddance. And, 
let us quickly return- to our Job of 
strengthening America's external and 
internal defenses against all that Mi- 
koyan represents. 



Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today on the 41st anniversary 
of their independence we pay tribute 
to the 40 million people of Ukraine and 
Ukrainian sonsAWho have come to our 
shore s, an d have made such worthy con- 
ffiHTTfi? ^ (^ii1f^»t;^llyand'^otherwise--to- 
our country. 

The independence and freedom of the 
Ukrainian National Republic* was of 
short duration, but its commemoration 
remains steadfast. Russian Communist 
tyranny' permits no outward display of 
celebration: in the Ukraine - on this day, 
but in the' hearts of Ukrainians this an- 
niversary is deeply cherished. 

The American people cherish freedom 
and are saddened by the oppression of 
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the Ukrainians ;in their homeland. But 
3ve,.know/ that their love of liberty has 
become, so: deeply f ooted:,oyer the ,cen-: 
turies? that tat ^will continue, .to, burn 
despite oppression. " ; / . ^ 

, FrieridS' in" America prayerfully hope 
for that day when once again there will 
be a free arid .independent Ukrainian 
National Republic. 



Mr- RODmo. ; Mr. .Speaker, 41 years 
ago. peoples subjected to Russian autoc- 
racy joyfully cast aside the heavy .yoke 
of that oppressive regime and proclaimed 
their Independence. To tens of mil- 
lions the Russian Revolution of 1917 
seemed to usher in a' new day; they all 
sought and hoped* to' find their freedom 
in the overthrow^of^ the czarist regime. 
At first their most ^sanguine expecta- 
tions seemed justified; by the end of the 
First World War nearly ,all ethnic 
groups in, that ^ sprawling continental 
empire had attained or proclaimed their 
national .independence. The Ukrainians 
were the most numerous arid also per- 
haps the most important of these na- 
tionality groups. 

Since midseventeenth century the 
Ukraine had been^part of the Russian 
Empire, and during all that time the 
Russians had tried to eradicate 
Ukrainian nationalism and national 
Ideals, but their attempts "were .unsuc- 
cessful. Liberty loving and , stout 
hearted, the Ukrainians firmly clung to 
their traditional national ideals, and in 
1918 they regained their independence. 
On 'January 22 of that year they pro- 
claimed the Ukrainian Republic, set up 
their own democratic form of govern- 
ment and began to rebuild their warr 
ravaged country. Unfortunately, howr 
ever, the independent state thus .created 
did not last long;, for only 2 years the 
Ukrainians enjoyed their richly deserved 
freedom, then they lost it to their invet- 
erate foe, the Russian Communists. 
*Early'in:the>1920's the country^was.over- 



run; the Uki'^iilian!^ COUlU nut llitni^ > 
selves stave off the overwhelmingly supe- 
rior force of the enemy. Their inde- 
pendent existence came to an end, and 
their country^ was annexed to the Soviet 
Union. From that day on more than 
40 million Ukrainians have been captives 
under the unrelenting rule of the Krem- 
lin. 

On this 41st anniversary of their In- 
dependence Day, it' is fitting that we 
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should* recall their independeiice. ^It is 
also fitting to consider the opportunities 
open to Ukrainians in America for dem- 
onstrating to their fellow Americans and 
to those abroad the auallties' of energy, 
and devotion that are such notable char- 
acteristics ofi TJkraihlans .everywhere. 
Whether In their studies at school ^or 
university, at the workbench or plow, In 
business or the professions, Ukrainians 
have opportunities to participate in 
American life and to contribute their bit 
to the national well-being of this country 
and through its energy and^ creative 
power, to the wide world around us. 

Mr. ^peaker^ oh this memorable day in 
the lives of these ^fine/and brave people, 
I salute them. 



Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, today, Janu- 
ary '22, millions of ^Ukrainians, including 
exiles in many lands will observe the 41st 
anniversary of the Ukrainian National 
Republic, a nation established In the last 
days of World War l only to be conquered 
^ind absorbed* a few years later: by ^the 
Communist rulersTof the Soviet Unions " 

-I'.have faith that the Ukraine and; in- 
deed; all' of the captive nation's* of Eu- 
rope and Asia wilUonce. again be free. 
If^hlstory has proved anythlng,^it is that 
no despoj;, however cruel, caif extli^'ulsh. 
thOf yearning for liberty. that*dwelfs Jn 
tlie hearts of men,; 7- ' 

As'a symbol of that,hppe, I^haye siibr. 
mltted HousefConcurreht Resolution 32 
calling upon the "American jpedple to giye 
recognition, to the independencp days ; of 
alluthe captlye, nations* of Europe and 
Asia. Jxi this, way we can lefcthe world 
kno\^rour spiritual union with those who 
aspire to j:reedom.^and4 national inde- 
pendence. 

^The Ukralnlan^iihdependehce .day is 
the first oh tlie calendar! -I'hope that 
all-of us-here, and ciUzens throughout 
the Nation as well as In my own district, 
will'Joihour loyal neighbors of Ukrainian 
descent in* this observance. 



Mr, BENTIiEy. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call *the' attention *of the 
House to the fact that today, January; 
22, 1959,, commemorates thei.41st anni- 
versary of thelndependence of, Ukraine. 
I believe that It Is' valuable to remind 
the American people and indeed the en- 
tire world of the fact that millions of 
Ukrainians and other captive peoples be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain are still .ardently* 
desirous of jfreedom and the right of self- 
determination. 

.The recent Visit of Soviet Deputy Pre- 
mlenMikoyan to this country and,«to me, 
the rather disgusting adulation in some 
circles in connectlon ^ith. his visit, are 
apparent .evidence that the true facts 
regarding Soviet, communism and its 
leaders must'be brought home jagain and 
again to the Amerlcanv-people. ^he 
antics of Mr: Mikoyan during his Amer- 
ican visit, as'well as many tempting offers 
of trade 'whlch^he»may have-extended' to 
either. our Government. or to private in- 
dividuals, should not permit us to forget, 
the crimes and violations of all standards 
of human decency. ^ He*" is personally re- 
sponsible for" many of these, I5uring«the 
great famine of the 1930's, *he shipped 
Soviet grain abroad while millions of 
Ukrainian peasants starved and he'per- 
sonally engineered thei treachery of the 
betraj^al of the Hungarian revolutionary, 
nipyement Ih 1956. further understand 
that only 2;'short months ago, he de- 
livered a violently ahtl-Amerlcan speech 
in Moscow and y^t' today there* seem to 
be those' who oyerlookUhls/record of be- 
trayals and broken promises and accept 
him and the*false impressions' that he* 
endeavored to leave behind during ^hls 
visit. "* ^' = 

I hope it will be.of :some small pomforf 
to. those millions of captive Eiuropeans to 
know that-temarks utteredJnrjCohgress: 
today^. and' on similar.: occasions. Drove- 
they still have many 'friends Jn the Gov-' 
ernment of.the?Uhited»States. It is my 
pleasure to salute ^the Ukrainian' people 
onHhe occasion, of this 41st. anniversary 
of -thelrjudependence and once again ex- 
press^ the. fervent hope that^ they and 
their fellow captives may spon^agaln en- 
joy;the God-given ;right of independenpo' 
with justice which shouldbe'the naiional^ 
heritage of all anankind. everywhere. 



JiJlr, OSTERTAG. Mr, Speaker, one pV 
the greatest resources of our people is- 
our deep loyp of freedom. Our devotion 
to thp ^cause of lifierty serves as a bond 
between , us' and other freedom-loving' 
hien throughout the worlds. Peoples v^o. 
baye been depjriyed pf 'their indoj^end- 
ence.byityrannicaLoppresgors fook'to our 
country^ to maintain >nd strengthen the 
cause of freedom everywhere ;so .that 
they might one day again enjoy the 
blessings and Joys otreaMiberty.' ' 
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Such a people are the Ukrainians who 
observe on Januaiy'22 the 41st anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Ukraine. 
On that day in IDlS'the people, of the 
Ukraine formed a ;f fee and independent 
republic. They had played an impor- 
tant role.in the overthrow of 'the czarist 
dictatorship and desireH to enjoy their 
new liberty. But before long .the ruth- 
less' Russian* Communist army trampled- 
the new republic and brought- it under 
the tyranny of Moscow: 

But the Communists did not then and 
have not to this day succeeded in extin- 
guishing the: flame of freedom and 
liberty among the, Ukrainians. Today 
the spirit of freedom remains alive in 
the hearts of 40 million Ukrainians. 
Many have come^ to this country in the 
intervening years and have made great 
contributions, to the vigor and spirit of 
our Nation. Those, who ^remained in 
their homeland also remain as positive 
foes of the tyranny and slavery of com- 
munism. ^ _ 

We here niust remain true to the cause 
for which these people continue to fight. 
We; too, must strive Just as r vigorously in 
support of freedom everywhere so' that 
all freedom-loving peoples may continue 
to hoge that they, too, will come to en- 
joy the freedom and liberty which we 
kho\?here. ^' 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr, Speaker, in com- 
memorating the.41st*anniversary of the 
Republic of the' Ukraine, we once again 
pay tribute.to the heroic Ukrainian peo- 
ple whose will for national liberty and 
human dignity is indeed;a source of in- 
spiration to all freemen. 

'The history of the Ukrainian people, 
as we know, reflect the centuries-long 
struggle of man to attain individual free- 
dom. Three hundred years ago, the 
Ukraine was an independent state, rich 
in its culture and thriving in its com- 
merce. Today, despite its political en- 
slavement, it is the second largest of the 
^Soviet.Republics_and the richest in agri- 
-TTimTr^*— ^^^^'^"ff^-^^^^^mftr^^^g vears^^ 



their language and individual culture, 
these people continue to resist and fight 
to preserve .their nationar identity. 

This yearning for freedom, niust be 
kept alive in our hearts as well as theirs. 
We can never forget that the infringe- 
ment of personal liberty in any part of 
this world .constitutes a 'threat to free- 
men everywhere,' On this day, when we' 
reverently celebrate with Ukrainians the 
41st anniversary, of the founding of. the 
last. Republic,, we should reconsecrate 
ourselves -to. the spirit in which that 
RepubliCrT-ahd our own—was born. 

My own rich experience with Ameri- 
cans ' ol Ukrainian heritage and culture 
has produced in me<both admiration and 
affection.'' I would ;pay tribute, there- 
fore, not only to those Ukrainians still 
yearning for freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain but to all Ukrainians whose spirit 
of independence, 'industry, and^love of 
freedom have added to the, strength of 
our own moral fiber and to the .richness 
of our national pattern. , 

We look forward confidently with them 
to the day- when not only the Ukrainians, 
presently enslaved shall be free but when 
all men may live together under, govern- 
ments of their own choosing and in free- 
dom, human dignity, and peace. 



the Ukrainian people have become famil- 
iar with the workings of Russian tyranny 
and oppression, under which they have 
suffered greatly. We are sure, however, 
that their spirit of freedom has not 
dimmed—that the flame of liberty still 
burns brightly in their hearts.' Despite 
the continued oppression, despite the ef- 
forts of the Soviet masters to eradicate 



Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the .Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America for its service in 
helping to keep alive .the spirit of free- 
dom among its people.* * 
' On this 41st anniversary of the Ukrain- 
ian independent^'state, it,is encouraging 
to know that the^ drive for liberty and 
self-determination continues among 
these people, most of whom have been' 
subjugated by the Communist conspiracy.' 

The struggle of men for freedom of 
opportunity and development through 
the years of recorded history always has 
been inspiring. The Ukrainians^ are 
carrying on a great, tradition and have 
our support. 

Our Nation today is expending terrific 

sums^for^the^maintenan ce^of^aJfree, .i 

world. We &)ce resolved lo 'U^end-amh— 
protect all free people from any en- 
croachment by those despotic forces 
which -would- destroy the very souls of 
men. 

But the taisk of the free nations will 
not be complete until all peoples who 
are capable of handling their own affairs 
realize the goal of an independent na- 
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tlonal existence. This principle. Is con-*^ 
sistent, also, with^ the Charter} of the 
United Nations.' ^ 



Ukrainian. Independence 



^EXTE^SIQN OF KEMABKB 

OP 

HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 

OP coxmscncuT 
ni THE HOUSE ;OP REPRESENTATIVES 
THtirsdat/, January 22, 1959' 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, Thursday, 
January 22, marks the 41st anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukraine. 

Friends of Ukrainians throughout, the 
world are remembering this date" and I 
am honored and privileged to add my 
voice in commemoration of it.. 

The Ukraine Is-' the largest non- 
Russian nation behind the Iron Curtain 
and one wherein the spirit of. freedom 
llveis in the hearts^ of 40 million 
Ukrainians. . \ , / 

The Ukrainian proclamation of inde- 
pendence took place. on January 22, 1918, 
after centuries of oppression and foreign 
domination.. It is sad to recall that the 
Joyous event of independence was so 
short' lived, and that the fine and. cou- 
rageous Ukrainian nation was overrun 
and crushed, by 'the oppressive forces of 
communism. ' * . 

We in' America, who have. been so'forr 
tunate to enjoy the precious iriiits .of 
liberty, cannot help but have our hearts 
saddened at' the spectacle' of tyranny^ 
which prevails in the Ukraine. 

We respect.and admire'tKe Ukrainian 
nation and its people who have' con- 
tinued in their steadfast resolve to attain 
their freedom and independence and who 
have stood as a shining example, for us 
the fortunate, of the eternal dignity. of 
inan and of his desire to be free. 

We can take courage that the spirit of 
the Ukrainian nation and its people will 
eventually prevail and'that the Ukraine 
will againv be a free and. independent 
nation. l*know that all Americans'joln 
with me 'in saluting these brave , people 
and extending to them our friendship 
and , encouragement. 
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Freedoxa and Independence 'for' Ularaine 

*eotensipn'ot 
HON; THADDEIJS M/MACHROWICZ. 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES' 

Thursday^ January 22, JL959 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
friends of freedom everywhere will be ob- 
serving today the'41st anhiversaryof the 
independence of- UlSaine. In the pro- 
found faith that Moscow's deceitful cam- 
paign of "slniles and tradeV could never 
cause us to forget the aspirations of the 
captive* nations and their fimdamental 
importance to the security of our Nation, 
and with the hope of helping to keep the 
spirit of freedom alive in the hearts of 40 
million Ukrainians, 1 join in their cele- 
bration, I hope, too, that these words 
will serve notice of my sustained faith' in 
the eventual liberation of allnations en- 
slaved by imperialist Moscow. They 
should also demonstrate to the lllenslii- 
koys, Mikoyans, and Khrushchevs tha€ 
American niemories of their crimes and 
our standards of civilized decency anft- 
JustIce*cannot be erased :by^thelr calcu- 
lated genteel antics or by spurious 
promises of trade. 

The reception, given Mr. Mikoyari^by 
some of oiir^ wealthy Americans is food 
for' serious thought; ' ir indicates^ the 
spiritual climate fh some quarters. 
Twenty years ago, the Nazi Dr.-Hjalmar 
Schacht was completely ignored for what 
he irepresented. Today, despite his per- 
sonal crimes, the Armenian quisling is 
widely feted: The, thousands of patriotic 
Armenians, Azerbaijani, Don and Kuban 
Cossacks who were .annihilated by his 
orders in 1917-21; the millions* ot 
Ukrainians who, starved- to death, in the 
manmade famine of *the thirties, while 
Mikoyan shipped grains abroad;, the role 
he played in the liquidation of Hungarian 
patriots— these and other! acts no^longer 
seem to bestir the consciences of some of 
us. Only 2 months ago, before the Mos- 
cow City Soviet, Mikoyan delivered*, a 
ylolenfc anti- American speech;, today,' 
without self-respect, some accept him.as 
a deliverer of peace. 
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apathy; The Soviet Union has been 
forced to maintaia its rule by force. 
The intangible quest for liberty^for the 
freedom of mind and action— never dies. 
It is the Russian knowledge of this truth 
that demands their rule by terror as 
the only way of dominating their sub- 
ject peoples. Herein lies the tragedy of 
the Ukraine. Those two free years from 
1918 to 1920 cannot be wiped from mem- 
ory. 

Today then, I wish to express my 
awareness and appreciation of the spirit 
of the Ukraine, January 22, 1918. I am 
aware and appreciative^ because it is also 
the Spirit of 1776. 



I wish to pay my respects today to the 
many Ukrainians of American descent 
for keeping high their hopes and aspira- 
tions for the restoration of freedom and 
independence to the land of the birth of 
their forefathers, and to assure them 
that all true Americans are solidly be- 
hind them in their endeavors. 



Forty-first Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 



EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 

OF CALXFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 22, 1959 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr, Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 22, friends of free- 
dom everywhere will be observing the 
41st anniversary of the independence 
of Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918. the Ukraine de- 
clared itself an independent republic. 
This was literally the first time since 
the 17th century that this land and its 
people had known freedom. 

Their liberty, alas, was short lived. 
In 1920 the Ukrainian Republic was de- 
stroyed by the Red army and it has 
borne the brutalizing tyranny of the 
Russian bear ever since. 

It is difficult, if not virtually impos- 
sible for us in this country to have a 
realistic conception of what this means. 
Much is said of America taking her free- 
dom and her way of life for granted. I 
believe that this is less so today than 
ever before because of the never-end- 
ing peril of communism. Nevertheless, 
the awareness of an enemy, and under- 
standing the reality of living under that 
,AttPmy!<;:^pAi{Hf>ai sv^ tfim_.are two en*, 
tirely different things. It is partiauy 
for this reason that I call to your at- 
tention this 41st anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence. We cannot know 
what the Ukrainian people have lived 
through. It is my sincere hope that we 
will never have this knowledge. We 
can, however, take this moment to pay 
tribute to a subject people who have 
been terrorized without letup for al- 
most 40 years. The Ukrainian people 
obviously have not sunk into servile 
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Forty-first Amuversary of Ukrsunian 
Independence 



EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 22, 1959 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 41st anniversary of the 
declaration of Ukrainian independence 
and on this solemn occasion I wish to 
pay tribute to the courageous and free- 
dom-loving people of the Ukraine. 

To these brave people who have kept 
alive the spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence through long enslavement and 
oppression by the cruel and unrelenting 
Russian Communists, we in America offer 
our deep and enduring friendship. 

Like them, we look forward to the day 
when the Ukraine once again will be- 
come an independent nation, free of the 
Russian Communist yoke and free of the 
indignities and* cruelties that have been 
their lot under domination by the savages \ 
of the Kremlin, I 

"i ' lie ' Ueibiiti ' aud ioveol ^Yeedma'O f ' tho 
people of the Ukraine cannot be ignored 
and must not be denied, even though the 
road to its achievement is a long and 
hard one. We and all other God-fearing 
peoples cherish with the people of the 
Ukraine the significance of this proudly 
remembered anniversary day and we 
join in looking ahead to that future date 
when Ukrainian independence shall live 
again in reality, as it lives today in the 
hearts of the Ukrainian people. 



'Ukraine Independfin'c'e 
l^CnSNSION pF'HEMAKKS 

OP ' 

HON..EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 

- OPXONNECncW ' 
IN THE HOUSE OP kEPRESENTATiy^ 

* TMrsdaif; January 22, 1959 

Mr. 6ADDARI0. . Mr. Speaker, Thurs- 
day marks" the 41st anniversary 'of 
the Independence "Ukraine." We are 
air likely to for^fet the history of the 
Individual countrie;^ which are now in- 
voluntarily held Jn the U.S.S;R; The^ 
independence which was 'declared By the 
Ukrainians. Jn 1918 was short, lived. 
The* riew^"^ Bolshevik Russia wrenched 
freedom from 4he militarily weak 
Ukrainians only 3 years after it had heeii 
proclaimed.'. The^ Ukraine' 'harbors a 
hate for Communist oppression as great 
.in femr a^ their love of freedom. It is 
the hope' of all free men that the taste 
ot f reedom-which was so'^lleetihg^ in their 
.motttti^ will serve. tb^whet their apjSetitd 
foi^ liberty/ Thfe Communists! can. pro- 
hibit' public demonstrations, but"^^ noth- 
ing can suppress the patriotism which 
lives 'on in -every tJkraihian Heart: 



A.iUkrainiancAnniversary* 



E2rr^ REMARX^' 

iHON.;ABRAHAM:j. MULTER 

OP VZV/ TORIC 

THE HOUSd OP REPBESENTATIVES 

.Thursdaif.Janua^ 22, 1959, 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Januafy 
22, l959/,marks the- 41st^anniversary.'of 
Ukrainian independence. " " , 

: There is an irony of history, here. The 
Ukrainian people have not known liberty 
'since^they were mercilesslyjncorporated 
into the JRussian.Empiref in 1920. Their 
long-sought ireedom from^ the t yoke of 
Russian: domination' lasted but i2 years; 
from 1918 to 1920.\ ; . , 

. Today ^it is, only fitting that we salute' 
this brave andvvaliaritnation that^ cease- 
lessly retains/the.desire,,to be free;, jhe 
Ukrainian: people are proud, individual-i 
istlc; and have aftremendous.amount:of 
.resilience to" the present fates of history. 
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Even thougK they are once ;agairi^ under 
the hated heel of- historic Tdomlhation, 
-and have, been under * Soviet "domfnatloh 
longer than ahy.other^nation now under 
Krenilin control^there is.no shadow of 
doubt but that theJnterlude^of a*2-year 
span of freedom immediately after World 
War I was ehoiigh t6 make the, reality 
off reedom the ultimate national goal. 

Since 1920 the Ukraine has been* one 
of. the bloodiest battlefields of modem 
history.- The people of this rich agricul- 
tural »land have 'died b^ the hundreds of 
thousands. ' Neither ; the dead nor thd 
living can cel6brate"the 4Ist anniversary,- 
of Ukraiiiisin independence. The Iron 
Curtain, so .obvious- to the rest of the 
world; is also. within the,segments of the 
Russian Empire. 

Thus it is^up to jiis who live in freedoin 
liot to Jet this day pass without recognlz^ 
Ing Its significance t6 those brave men 
and women, who make; such an event 
meaningful; I, for one, am happy to be 
able to give this recognition. To the peo- 
ples of the Ukralrle and those of Ukrain- 
ian descent in' thii^'douhtry, IgiVe^niy re^ 
ipectahd my admiration. ' ^ " 



Forty-first .AriniversX^ of Ukramiari In- 
dependence Reminds Us-pf; Plight .of. 
Captive Nations ^ ^ , 

EXTENSION' OF REMARKS 

" OP ' 

HON. PON 1, SHORT 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATiyES • 

Tuesday, January 20,1959 

Mr: SHORT. Mr. Sp6akei^, under' 
leave to extend niy remarks^l^would like' 
to* include a' letter from Mn;Lev E/Dbf 
briansky of the Ukrainian^ Congress 
Committee ' of America, " Inc*. The 
Urkainians are a patient, hard working 
people and, I have the honor to have 
some of them as my^neighbors near niy 
ranch/ih southwestern Norths Dakota/ 
In theif homeland' Ukraihfans have suf-^ 
fked,^ ehdured\ unsi)e'ak'abie * hardsHips^ 
and are still sufferiiig toddy as one of the 
.captive nations^under. the Communist 
yoke. ,Lthink4t:isjflttlng'that we regain 
some of the perspective that some Amer- 
icans seem to have lost^ under the.im- 
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pact of the Mikoyan visit. Mr. Dobrian- 
sky's letter follows: 
Ukraxkzan Congress Committee _ 

'OF^AMERZCA^ Inc., 
New York, N,Y., January 14,J959 
The Honorable Don h. Short, 
flouse Office Building,!; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Short: On Thursday, 
January 22, friends of freedom everywhere 
will be observing the 4ist anniversary of 
the Independence of Ukraine. In the pro- 
found faith that Moscow's deceitful cam- 
paign of "smiles and trade" could never 
cause you to forget the aspirations of the 
captive nations and their fundamental Im- 
portance to the security of our Nation, we 
respectfully ask that you Join with tis in 
this observance. 

Today, more so than In years past, your 
statement In the Record commemorating 
this event, will help enormously to Keep 
the spirit of freedom alive in the hearts of 
40 million Ukrainians. Your message In be- 
half of this captive nation will serve no- 
tice, too, of your sustained faith in the 
eventual liberation of all nations enslaved 
by Imperialist Moscow. It will also clearly 
demonstrate to the Menshlkovs, Mlkoyans, 
and Khrushchevs that American memories 
of their crimes and our standards of civil- 
ized decency and Justice cannot be erased 
by their calculated genteel antics or by 
spurious promises of trade. 

The reception given Mr. Mikoyan by some 
of our wealthy Americans Is food for se- 
rious thought. It Indicates the spiritual 
climate In some quarters^ Twenty years ago, 
the Nazi, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, was com- 
pletely Ignored for what he represented. 
Today, despite his personal crimes, the Ar- 
menian quisling Is widely feted. The 
thousands of patriotic Armenians. Azerbai- 
jani, Don and Kuban Cossacks who were 
annihilated by his orders In 1917-21; the 
millions of Ukralnalns who starved to death 
in the manmade famine of the 30's while 
Mikoyan shipped grains abroad; the role he 
played in the liquidation of Hungarian pa- 
triots — these and other facts no longer 
seem to bestir the consciences of some of 
us. Only two months ago, before the Mos- 
cow City Soviet, Mikoyan delivered a violent 
anti-American speech; today, without self- 
respect, some accept him as a deliverer of 
peace 

Your message on ihe captive hatlOiX Of 
Ukraine will be greatly appreciated as a 
message with an American conscience, not 
to say one of political sagacity. We shall 
be most grateful for it and, in gratitude, 
shall deliver to you this Friday an inter- 
esting brochure of Ukraine's quest for 
freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lev E. Dobrianskt, 
Georgetown University, 
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Forty-first Anniversary of Ulcrainian 
Independence 



EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 

OP NEVV JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1959 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the day 
the people of America forget the sacri- 
fices and sufferings of people throughout 
the world who value freedom enough to 
die for it— that day we shall have for- 
feited our birthright of liberty. 

Happily, that day is not near. And 
fortunately, we are plentifully sup- 
plied with opportunities to remind our- 
selves that freedom is worth fighting 
for — opportunities like the 41st anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian fndependence which 
we commemorate here on January 22. 

The national independence of the 
Ukrainian people— a goal they passion- 
ately pursued for hundreds of years — 
was won on January 22, 1918, with the 
formation of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

But independence for these brave peo- 
ple was destined to be brief. In 1920, 
invading Communist armies from Rus- 
sia overran the proud and fertile land 
and absorbed the country as a part of the 
new Soviet state. 

Thus, the Ukrainian people became 
the first in a long series of victims of 
Communist terror, oppression, and slav- 
ery. Virtually every form of persecution 
has been used to kill the instincts of 
freedom in the breasts of Ukrainian pa- 
triots: starvation, murder, imprisonment, 
religious, and ethic genocide, and slave 
labor. 

The overwhelming force of the totali- 
tarian state has succeeded in keeping 
the Ukrainian nation enslaved. But 
this brutality has not succeeded in kill- 

tion to freedom. We have seen it hap- 
pen so of ten— in Russia, Germany, Hun- 
gary—that whenever the struggle against 
Communist oppression breaks into the 
open we can be certain that Ukrainians 
are playing a prominent role. 

This ceaseless fight for the freedom of 
their homeland is supported, at least in 
spirit, wherever Ukrainian people have 



settled throughout the world. To a 
large degree, it. has been' -because the 
Ukrainian people^ and olhers with first- 
hand experience, wherever they may be; 
have insisted on raising their voices arid 
telling .the Jworld of Russian brutality 
that' the free -world has' reniairied 'alert 
to thb''meriace of Soviet communism. 

Preedomiloving Americans/ owe » 
great debt'of gratitude to those of our 
fellowr citizens who Kave^ cared so, 
Strongly." 

Because Uriioh County, N. J., has a rel- 
atively large proportion of people " of; 
Ukrainian descent amorigf its population,' 
I know personally of their deep- feeling 
for freedom. It has been a' major' ele- 
ment in their success as active; public-* 
spirited American citi2ens;;and*a contri- 
bution^ we must always cherish. 
^' Let us, therefore, rededicatb ourselve:^ 
at this time-^especially those of us who 
carry tlie responsibilities of fepresenta-f 
tives of the people in' Congress — to the 
ancient principles of personal freedom 
and national indepeiidence. Let us 
strengthen our resolve to fight oppres- 
Mon, to oppose brutality, to stand stedtd- 
fastly against' all the relentless pressured 
of Communist totalitarianism*. • " 

Let us,, that' is, absorb thesspirit and 
courage of those-'Ukrainians. who have 
loved freedom so truly' that they have 
diedfor it ■ * 



Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF RE^^ ARKS 

' " ' OP 

HON. ISIDORE pOLLINGER 

OP NEW 'YORK' 
* m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES , 

Thursday, Janilary'22'; 1959 

- Mr. bOLLINGER: Mn Speaker,rjoIn 
with the many friends of 'freedom who 
are paying tribute to the brave Ukrain- 
ians on their 41st anniversary of their 
independence. 

After years of oppression, they were 
able to throw oif the yoke of Russian rule. 
Despite Russian attempts to wipe- out 
Ukrainian nationalism, their love of free- 
dom and high ideals prevailed, and when; 
iti 1918, they regained their independ- 
ence, they proclaimed the Ulcrainian^Re- 
public. ' They adopted a democratic f orni 
of government, and,- with vigor, courage, 
and hopeful hearts, they began to re-' 
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build their war-torn country. Their lib- 
erty/was short-lived, for in 2 years'the 
Russian Communists, by /diiit of their 
tfemehdous ^forces, again annexed' the 
new' Republic to the Soviet Union. Ever 
Mhce' 40 million Ukrainians' have been 
bowied under Soviet rule in captive" state;' 
the -freedom for which they sacrificed so 
much has been, lost. 
. it is well that. we commcmdfate the in- 
dependence 'and freedom of the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic;! the'people of the 
Ukraine are not allowed ,to recall the 
great day or celebrate by any outward 
sign. We who" cherish liberty and demo? 
cratic Ideals can express our sympathy, 
over their loss and also convey our good 
wishes'that the day will come when their" 
prayers will be answered arid, their and 
our hopes fulfilled— the day \vheri. a free 
and independent Ulcrainian National 
Republic is again, established. 

We commend the Ulcrainians nov/ in 
our country for, the splendid contribu- 
tions they have made to our Nation in 
the fields of culture, science, andlihdus- 
iry, as well as'for tHelr participation in 
our Government as splendid citizens. 



The 41st'Anniversanr'of Uldrainian 
fndependence 



EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

" - i^v' ' ^ ^ 

.HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLACKL 

OP WISCONSIN 

'IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdai/, January 22,1959 

Mr. ZABIiOCKL. Mr. Speaker, today 

marks the 41st' anniversary of ithe proc- 
lamation of independence by the Ukrain-^ 
ian National Republic. It. is fitting that 
we Join with Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry, and* with freedom-loving peo-; 
pies everywhere, in commemorating this 
important date, and in expressing our 
deepest sympathy »f or the present plight 
of jth'e Ukrainian people. 
* When the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the Ukrainian, National Republic 
was crushed, in 1920, the Ukrainian Na-f 
tional Republic was one of the first vic- 
tims' of Communist expansion and ag- 
gression; Throughout the long years of 
enslavement,*the.people of Ukraine have 
kept alive a spirit of freedom and have. 
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preserved their strong national feelings. 

Man and his sustained faith in even- 
tual liberation are; the most vital and 
potent weapons against communism. 
The human desire for freedom will sur- 
vive all hardship, and' will outlast the 
effect of any technological or scientific 
weapons. We must not forget this basic 
truth. 

The brave people of Ukraine must be 
encouraged to continue their undaunted 
determination to regain independent 
national status. We must again pledge 
ourselves to the goal that we shall build 
a better world in which all nations may 
live in peace, freedom, and justice. We 
will work toward this end, and trust that 
our determination to do this will bring 
added courage to the people of the 
Ukraine and the peoples of other Com- 
munist-dominated nations. 



Ukr£unian Independence Day 
ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

OF NEW TOBK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1959 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time of Catherine the Great to 1917, 
Ukraine, like Poland and Georgia, was 
submerged as a nation in the czarist 
Russian Empire. During this period, au- 
tocratic czardom suppressed and at- 
tempted to eradicate the culture and the 
national identity of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. It attempted to demolish what we 
in the West esteem as praiseworthy, 
Ukrainian traits and qualities, notably 
their invincible desire to establish the 
natural rights of man and to exercise 
these rights in a self-determined and 
Independent Ukrainian state. 

Toward the end of World War iZth&' 
glorious opportunity for the expression 
of these God-given rights and for the 
full exercise of the Wilsonian principle 
of national self-determination presented 
itself with the collapse of the Russian 
Empire. On January 22, 1918, the 
Ukrainian National Republic was pro- 
claimed and a new day was ushered in 
for the second largest Slavic nation In 
Europe. That memorable day is a land- 
mark in Ukrainian history and it will al- 
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ways remain a bright spot in their enV '3 
history. It is celebrated annually as a 
national holiday and although the Re- 
public did not last more than 2 years 
when it was overrun by Soviet Russia— 
R.S.P.'S.R. — that short period has left 
its indelible impression of freedom on 
all Ukrainians. All of them would like 
to observe this historic anniversary but 
not all Ukrainians are permitted and 
privileged to do so. To 40 million 
Ukrainians who have suffered under the 
Soviet regime since 1920, that supreme 
.privilege is denied in their homeland. 
But in the free world we gladly Join in 
this celebration of Americans of Ukrain- 
ian origin, on this 41st anniversary of 
Ukrainan Independence Day. 

The following editorial from the 
Washington Star and the news story 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald are worthy tributes: 
[From the VTashington Evening Star, Jan. 
23, 1959] 
Ukrainian Dream 

At this time 41 years ago, after having 
ben held captive for centuries by the Rus- 
sian czardom, the ancient and highly civi- 
lized Ukrainian people— who now number 
about 40 mHUon— reestabUshed themselves 
as an Independent nation. But their new 
status, their new freedom, was short-lived. 
For the Imperialistic Bolshevik revolution- 
ists soon moved Into their land and sub- 
jugated them all over again. Even so, 
throughout the four decades that have since 
passed they have maintained their own 
language and separate Identity within the 
Soviet Union, and great numbers of them 
stlU yearn and strive for complete self-rule. 
In fact, although It has mercilessly repressed 
them, the Kremlin itself has recognized 
their special position in many ways, includ- 
ing the arrangement under which their 
make-believe "autonomous republic" is fic- 
titiously represented In the United Nations 
by a delegation of Its own. 

As things stand today, of course, it may 
seem almost quixotic that any of these peo- 
ple should stlU harbor hopes for real auton- 
omy. But the same used to be said of other 
independence-seeking nationalities — ^such as 
f.b ft Tr^g h^and \yhat_needs ^ to be remem^ - 
bered In matters of "ihls sort is tnat 
world is always changing. Tyrannies, after 
all, not only rise, but also fall, and so it is 
not utterly inconceivable that the Ukraini- 
ans will once again attain— permanently— 
the liberty they enjoyed for just a little 
while in 1918. In any event, as one of their 
spokesmen has written, lai^e segments of 
them can be counted upon to keep alive 
their ''undying movement" to restore their 
country to full self-mastery "as a vital and 
indispensable element in a free Europe and 
in a free world." 
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[Fwm the /Washington. Post ,and. ilmes 
Herald, Jan. 23, 19591/ ' 
House Masks Birthday or XJKBAZznAK 
Eepublic 

The 41st. anniversary of the Indepcndenc© 
of. the 'Ukrainian Republic was commemo- 
rated yesterday In, brief remarks and cere- 
monies In the House of Representatives/ 

Representative John W. McCormack, 
Democrat, Massachusetts, House^' niajority 
leader, and Representative Daniei. J. Flood, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, led House Members 
in praise of the Republic,, which was gobbled 
up by the Soviet Union shortly after its inde- 
pendence was declared. 

They' were Joined in their remarks by 
Representatives Francis E. Walter, Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania, and Representative Mar- 
guerite Stitt CauRCH, Republican. Illinois. 
A resolution has been submitted in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Prescott Busk, Republican, 
Connecticut, to have the President proclaim^ 
each January 22. a day to honor the repub- 
lic's Independence. 

Earlier yesterday, FtooD was host to Lev 
Dobrlansky. Georgetown University profes- 
sor and chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee, at picture-taking ceremonies. 
Also, attending were McCormack and Repre- 
sentative Michael A. Feickan,' Democrat, 
Ohio, and Barratt 0*Hara, Democrat, Illinois. 



Anniversary of Ukrainian Inoepehdence 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 

OP NEW YORK 
IN THE KpUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, January 22, 1959 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence. Forty-one years ago 
the Ukrainian people proclaimed their 
.Independence for the first time after 
centuries of oppression and foreign 
domination. Unfortunately, their free- 
dom was short lived, and for that reason 
we commemorate this date with sadness 
and sympathy ^f or the plight of .these 
courageous- people, today the victims of 
Commimist expansion and aggression. ' 

This anniversary should serve as a 
reminder* of the fateful enslavement of 
40 million Ukrainians by Soviet com- 
munism, and we.shouldipledge anew our 
efforts and hopes for the day when once 
again there will be a free, and -inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic. 
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Ukrainian Independence * 

^ REIM^RKS 

Hon.EVER'CTTMsKr^^ 

• or.xuxNois 
IN THE SENATE OP THE XSNVTED STATES 

Thursday, FebruaryT2, 1959 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to ,have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks a brief statement on Ukrainian 
independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed^ in the 
Record,, as follows: 

It is a source of satisfaction to be able on> 
this, anniversary occasion to say something 
in behalf ot the Ukrainian people both 
abroad and at home. 

In their native land they have demon- 
strated a robustness of 'spirit and a fidelity' 
to freedom under tribulation and persecu- 
tion which' marks them as a great people in 
whom the spiritual and inoral values* stand 
out like a blazing light: 

In the city; of Chicago there are an esti- 
mated 45.000 Ukrainians or more and it has 
been*my privilege to know them and their 
leaders and the high principle which acti- 
vates them. They are solid, rugged, law abid- 
ing and epitomize the feelings of the 40, 
mllUon In their ancestral land who must 
carry on under the Red, banner untU relief 
from this Intolerable condition Is afiforded. 

One great attribute which constantly 
stands out in my mind Is the way In which 
they shoulder their own burdens without 
looking to governmental agencies for assist- 
ance. One need but Journey to Chicago and 
note the schools they, have built for their 
children out of their own resources and how 
proud they are of this achievement to noto 
the rugged individualism which, is a hall- 
mark of their efforts. 

Still another outstanding attribute is the 
constancy ofHhelr faith and their devotion 
to ^ the church. Here they find Inspiration 
and assurance. It fortifies the spirit to over-, 
come all obstacles and to cheerfully meet 
every burden. 

Another experience that stands out In my 
mind is the Ukrainian outdoor picnic which 
1 was privileged to attend several years ago 
when nearly 25»000 of their people gathered 
in a park In Chicago for an anniversary cele- 
bration. As I looked Into thelr intent faces, 
Z wondered what I could say that would 
strike home. I thought of blue skies over 
endless yellow wheat fields In their ancestral 
home and how appropriate the blue and yel- 
low flag really was. It made an* appropriate 
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theme on which to spin some observatlonsp 
and Z noticed how deeply this reminder 
struck, for there were tears on many faces 
that afternoon.^ The^^e^were not tears that 
were particularly responsive to any words 
of mine but rather to the remembrances of 
their own people who were stlU denied the 
benefits of freedom^ 'We can be thankful 
for this leaven In our own population be- 
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cause the durability of their devotion to 
freedom's cause will be a constant reminder 
to us of how priceless this boon of liberty 
really is. 

They deserve the fullest encouragement as 
jthey carry on in this spirt until that day 
when an equal degree of liberty and Inde- 
pendence shall be restored to the Ukrainian 
people In the Soviet Union. 
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Mr, Tammyl_ 

Mr. Trotler i 

Mr. W.C.SuUivan 
Tele. Room 



Mr. HoUomaa_ 
Miss Gan4 y__ . 
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The Honorable J* Edgar JEIpover' 
Director, Federal Bureau of. Investigation 
Wiashington.25, D. 




Dear Mr; Hoover: 



' Tlumk you for your recent letter, 

I have been disturbed about tbe attacks upqin you 
and the FBI by. a small but noisy giroup. 



Whenever I can do something to covmteract ,thia 
and.expressr the great confidence of the American people 
in you', and in the FBI, I want you to know ihat I will do so. 

With best wishe s^. 




Sincerely yours, 




r 




T 
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Juna22, 10531 



United CtctCG JScnato 

B T7ao |2!£ccd {±1^ o2 ^ou to ccnd mo a cojcy of 
your spccctx jrapjjortincf /.ftofral Iic;;?iri Ctraaca, i ;^*^cciatO 
yc^ thQu:^i£tjMncs3 in this m:#cr.. 

Gincocolyyoarcr, 
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NOTE; Bpddis a. former i^e2*-V7hoEOD9-18-r33, rps^sned 8-30-34. 
jSc id SQrvin0 his first the Senate, and in the past lias made 

unfavorable comments concerning the Bureau, but no^ professes a 
cooperptij/e altitude. (E^QBaW^g^:;aii4 4j ■ 190Py .- »^o §o<^re afeg gy lng . ' ) 
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OOMMITnOCONTHKJUDtCJARY 



June 17, 1959 

r j-^ 



A 



DeLoac)t<^« 
McGuire,— . 
Mr. Mt>hr ^ 
Mr. Parsons 
^Ir. Rosen 
Mr. Tamm 
Mr. TroUcr — ^ 
Mr. W.C.SulUvan 
Tele. Room 
Mr. Holloman.^ 
M1S8 Gandy 




The Honorable J- Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington 25 > D. C. 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 



I thought you might appreciate receiving an advance 
copy of my speech in support of Mr. Strauss. 

Sincerely yours, 



THOMAS 



)ODD 



TJD-.bv 
Enclosure 



I 



JUL 2' 1959 



24 J"H 25 1959 
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Office Mefmmndum • 



.0. 



UNITED STiCTTES GOVERNMENT 



TO : Mr. Tolson 
FROM : C. D. De Loach 



DATE May 25, 1959/ 




subject: senator THOMAS J» DODD (D- CONNECTICUT) 
REQUEST K)R APPOINTMENT WITH DIRECTOR 
TUESDAY, 5/26/59, OR WEDNESDAY, 5/27/59 



I 



called at 6:20 p. m. , 5/25/59 and stated that Senator Dodd 
had instructed him to call relative to obtaining an appointment with the 
Director on Tuesday^ 5/26/59, or Wednesday. 5/27/59,. at any time 



[ 



convenient to the Director. Senator Dodd stated that he 



I be in strict confidence, [ 



J The conversation wil 



1 stated that Dodd had asked him to c all 

Senatlor 



inasmuch as Dodd knows that 
Dodd is a member of the Senate internal security buDcommiuee. 



advised me in confidence that 



b7D >a2> 



\ 



ll 



We are preparing an immediate background memorandum 
on Senator Dodd, a former Agent. The summary m emorandum will 



additionally contain sufficient information regarding 
/'the eyent the Director desires to see Senator Dodd. 




in 



^81 

We will await the Director's instructions in./thls ma'tfer^ 



NOT RKC^ORDED 
1 - Mr. HoUoman^yl JUL 27^9^9 
1 - Mr. Jones ^ A 

-u ^' 

CDD:geg 

JUL 29 195a 





O ' 



4^^572 (3-29-55) 

STANDARD FORM NO. M 




6 6 

Office AleMOfanduM • united states government 

DATE: S'-y^"^^ 



The Director 
PROM : J.. p. Mohr 

SOTjBcr: The Congressional Record 



Biases '?209-72iO, Senatog 33odd>_ (D) Connecttcut, paid tribato ta 
l&Ir, Hoover oa We 36th anniversary as Director oJE th© FH. Mr. Dodd $tatod 
»»I speak o£ J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI flrat ^th the gratltudo and admiration 
'sdilch all thoughtful Amerlfiano must fed for this great man and this ^Idadld 
Bureau, and cecondly/wlth the personal attachment and pardonable pride of one 
who \vaQ a member of the FBI and 'E?ho learned the ground rules of public 
service In that organlaatloii,** Mr* Dodd was employed with the Bureau as an 
Agent from September 18, 1903 to August SO, 1934* ' 



NOT RECORDED. 

126 MAY 26 1359 



In the original of a,memorandum captioned anddated as above, the Congressional 
Record ibiCOhp.j was, reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared In order that 
portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and 



placed in czp&o^ 



subject matter files. 




FROM 



Oo 

ce Memorandum 

: ,|4lr. A. H. Belmont OJb^ 
: Mr. F. J. Baumgardner^!^ 



5 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
DATE; June 23, 1959 



kuBjEcr: PROPOSED MLbTXNG V/im DJPjXTOR 
^ FY ccMATfflx; T^^0^1AS J . DODD AND 

KENNETH B. KESTlNG 



1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Delioach 
1 - Mr. Holloman 
1 - Mr. Baumgardner 
1 - Mr. Red^ 




ftit. Boon 
HoUeoon 
Candy. 




By memoranda June 15. 1959. from Mr. Jone^^w,«Ji ^1^*^ ^\ 
and June 17, 1959. from Jir. Baumgardner to you intorm^^ proposed fV^t); 
IS?nished for the Director's possible utilizat^ ""poled legislation ! 
meeting with Senators Dodd and Keating to ais ^^i^^ ^ , 



Uie-ring with senators Dodd a„d .Keating to disc^^^^ 
lfefii?fti:S llT^l t^frllV^-inlJiUn ptiases of anti subversive 
legislation. ' 

Both of the referenced memoranda^ 
June 8, 1959, Supreme Court decision J^^fi^^^^i^Jl^t make it unnecessary 
and pointed out the possibility J decision. It is noted that 
To eSact legislation to correct the Nelson decision.^ 
the Uphaus Hecision held that state legisiaxr^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

/ 



For the Director's additional information 

that the Congressional Record is aiml§ at correcting 

the House on H. P. 3, section two ot wnicn is aim ^ the .House 
ihe supreme Court's decision in the Nelson ca^ 
debate, Representative Celler read into xne r walshls^isr, 

^^r5^t^rs'^f59''sL^edVat^?hfip?^^ 

.pEagOIIe^ieduc^^ Walsh 
sectioiu^i^^ strong 

relTerireeOReTfeP^ p 3 which provides that no act of 

opposition to section one 5^ H. R.^ wnicn pxu ^^.^ 
cSngress shall be construed as indicating ay^^^ ^ 
Congress to occupy the field to the exclusion ox provbion to 

same subject matter, ^l£J?/?f ^^^Irlcf^d PositiVe conflict between |^ 
that effect, or* unless ^*^ere is a direct anu^p reconciled or . 
such act and a state law so L R 3' has met with Vq' 

• _jij..i.a..^t ^^t^*A*! -t-Uet ^ riaht. tOYnSna 



individual states the- rlglrt t^^ 
sedition such as Bbor relatijp^,,^-,^^, 
marketing. Tiegulations, et cetera. 




liBR:p, 




■try A - 



, 7 



iation"in*'fieias other than § 

NOT RECORDED 



I 




o 



D 



Mejsorondum for Mr. Belmoht 
KE: KSEXING WITH DIRECTOR BY 
SEN/ITORS -DODD AND KEATING 




This memorandum has-been prepared to acquaint the 
Director wi" * " ' ^ — — - t... 
the Supreme 

jthe necessi.^ — 

{decision in the Nelson case. . 

P 

'I 

\ 



I f 





It* 



- 2 - 




\ 

A 



£!• A. Jcaos 



n:7 0; £XD 






18 tap yeggestog data and attached ta a hriof hacfcfflMiigd mamft m fff»!»j^»fq* 

The llret secUon o£ this hlU providofl tisit no act «t Ccci^i» fi&sU 
b9 ooaustruod as indicatiog an intent on ths part of Coa^roM to ossittidhrafy ocMn^w 
the Hold In n^iieli msh act operates^ to tiia esdnfltoa <tf aa^ dste ttltismtbe g^^*^ 
such matter unless such act ccmtains an e^qiress provision to tiast eftost, or cnlessi 
there is a direct and positive conflict betveen such act and tito stalo Unr co thst ^ 
^^^^ ^ reconciled or consistent^ otand togetbev* 

COMjgENTi This is the sectioa that Dop«^Aiteignfyg«^^ 
^jl^pind others ^ho have testified before the Senate Intemnl Secori^ ffevyg^ysi^^ 
^11 oi^jectedte as being too broad^sincoU co!^ 

than aodtttmsacii as labor vdottooot railroad re^iOatloaSi ^5«s^rtfi:!i^..^_ 
Toi,or. regu la tto ofl» etc* , and coidd's^f^havoe Ixtpitm unr^fetoAl 



K 

i 



L' En clo cqfo 
«r^Tiyr> Belmoat 




kons 




T 

fto! 

GoaIy 




0 

Jones to Kease memo (ccmtinued) 

Section 2 specifically brings the cove^e of the act into tho Hold ^ 
of subversive activity. It contains the phraseologyi "heretofore or faoreaftor 
enacted" concerning an;^^ Congress in the field of subversion or sedltfon. This ^ - 
section is similar In general intent to that ci the foUowii^* bills being set fovth; 
however, there has been some objection presented to the word "heretofore" as 
being retroactive in effect and periiaps, therefore^ unconstitutioaal. 

S. 294 INTRODUCED JANUARY 14, 1050, BY SENATOR BRIDGES FOR 

This bill provides that no act of Congress which prescribes any \ 
criminal penalty for any act of subversion or sedition against tho Govemmsot of 
the United States or any state government shall prevent the enforeomoni of any 
similar state la.w. 




COMMENT: 



This bill is restricted to the field of subversion and vrovHd not have 
the side effects in completely unrelated fields as would S. 3. It ^E^parently has 
the endorsement of the Department as indicated in the testimony Deputy , 
Attorney General Walsh on 4-30«59. ^ 

S. 1299 INTRODUCED MARCH 5, 1959, BY SENATOR EAgTLANDl 

Tills bill provides that state statutes regarding sedition or 
subversion against the states or the United States shall have concorrent 
enforceability and shall not be deemed ineffective or m^orceable or si^rsected ^ 
by any Federal statute in these fields, except where there is a direct and positive 
conflict the provision of the Federal law shall prevail. 

COMMENT : 

While the phraseology is different from S. 294 it has the same effect as 
that .biUii. ^ with the additional protective clause that where a positive conflict esists 
the Federal law will prevail* 

The Nelson case merely held that by passage of the Smith Act the 
Federal Ocr^ernment had pre-emjited the flleld of subversive legislation and ^ate 
laws were/enforceable in this field. It would appear that the legtBlatlon dssigned 
to overcome this specific decision should be restricted to the Uxnitod hoiUU 



Jthe decision. As indicated above,S. 3 would have the effect of ovejCr; J^^Stix^i 
doctrine of exclusive Federal jurisdiction which could result In 5i ^.^^t:;::;::::^^ ^ 
having co&carreot powers and regulating interstate rail and air carriers, mlllc 
produeera, etc. 



Tba mfest&r i^aa c^podtteolly leterostod ia t^fco css^ tin la ^ 
Nelfica cpidca, Cfcidf JacUc9 Wanrea dSISsed tbo csstetSca frost t&o BlroctC7*o 
e^eoeh cstttlod **l??ctoet ^erieat** dcSlYered ^ 8-5<*^ d fb9 FodC78l*ae£9 
Ocstorci^so ea Lax; Z2c2c7Coacst Pro&lcsis dt Ka<te?I £>efesso. 2;^ csecio cf 
0*26<»59 6Cl isrftli fl!:ls pQilteeat Q^::^^ U io coted Ibst the 

satfiority c^s&sai ddUvored by Mr, Jcustise Reed, ^rfao was jciDOd by i^isttees 
Eortoii &Q<I MIrstnni made reference to the qisctotlKss la the ma|C3ity e^tcSsi ^ 
the 22lrect9r aod Pre&idezst Roosevelt. The minority ijctetod that a reai^s^ 
of thdse quo t atl caa led those JosticeD to cosclade thst the puxpoee was to ga2n 
proii^t IcQOwled^ of ovidesce of sabreredve acttvttlos co that the FBI eodd be 
foUy advised. The calcorlty f ornd no susgeslioa that state ofitdals shoald be teas 
alert to ferret osX or pocish subversion. It is farther noted that s^prCEdmately 
42 state .Mtomeys General and the Solicitor General of the United States 
appeared as amici coriae for the State of Peonsylvaaia uphOldi^ the validity d 
state l^slatioa In the subversive field. 



RECOMMENDATON; 



For Information 



STANOAKO rORM NO. C4 



Office Memorandum 
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UNITED STATES G 




ENT 



1 



TO :Mr. DeLoach 



DATE: July* 6, 1959 



PROM :M. A. J( 





o 



SUBJECT: SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD (D. CONN. ) 

REQUEST FOR SPECIAL TOUR, ^WSBOYS 
BRIDGEPORT^ CONNECTICUT 



Tolson 
Belmoi 
De 

McGul 

Mohr 

Parsons 
Rosen _ 
Tamm 



the afternoon of 
spoke with SAT" 



Trotter . 
W.C. SuHli 
Tele, pool 
Kollomon 
Gandy 



^of Senator Dodd^s office called the Bureau ori 

uiyb^ laaf^^ a nd upon referral frona the Director's Office 
Crime Research Section* 



desired to arrange a tour of Bureau Headquarters for 



eigit newsboys of " The Bridgeport Post " for the alternoon of July 15, 1959, 
or the mprnlng of July 16. He mentioned thatvthe Director haa graciously 
greeted the boys previously visiting Washington from this paper anci wondered 
if it would again be possible for Mr. Hoover to say hello to the lads. 



I 

be 

:b7C 



was advised we would, of course, be happy to arrange a tour of Bureau Head- 
quarters for the newsboys and that t he Director's schedule of appointments 
was not known at this time, | [ requested he be called back/at extention 

4041. code 180, He added that the group would be. under th e" directio n of 

of "The Bridgeport Post. " Bufiles reflect I lied first 

sucn group in lyaS, Nothing derogatory. ' 



The Bureau has. enjoyed cordial relations with this newspaper 
and has previously scheduled special tours for its newsboys. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



That the newsboys be conducted on a special tour by a Special 
Agent, that if the Diiificix}rls-schedule4)ermits^he briefly greet the eight news- 
boys pf "The (Bridgeport Post" on the afternoon of July 1 5 or the morning of 
July i6.. which ever is m ojaL^onvenient for hlnir ahd-that r | be called 
back aiid so^advised. I 



.8. 
% 



OS 



1 - Mi*. DeLoach 
i - Mr. Holloman 
1 - Mr, Jones . 
1 - Tour Room 

JRH:£clf \l9 ^ftCA 

(6)'"' 50JUL2ltSSS 




te- 20 

V 



so ^UL 13 1959 




Offiie Mjsmomndum • united sta^s -.goyernment 



Mr. DeLoach 



DATE: May 26j 1959 



ft 



FROM 



SUBJECT: 



M. 




/"VTolson . 



r.<l>o 



MeGulie . 
Moht. 



iSENATOR THOMAS J.^ODD (D^CONNECTICUT) 
RbI^UEST for APIKJimmNT WITH DIRECTOR 
TUESDAY, 5/26/59, :6RWEDNISDAYy 5/27/59 



BACKGROUND 



Parsons . 
Rosen 
Tamm 
Trotter 

W.C. Sullivan . 
Tele. Room : 
Holloman . 
Gandy . 




Sbnator Dodd,who is^ a former Special Agent who entered on duty^ 
9/18/33 ^d; voluntarily resigned.on: 8/30/3'4, has re'quested to meet with tt ie 
Director on -either Tuesday, 5/26 or Wednesday, 5/27/5 9. | | 
confldentiallv advised. Mr. DeT.hflp.h fhaf Dndt^ r^^ fnr I 



:b7D 



Attached^are two* memoranda pirepared for the Director's* use in 
contemplation of Dodd! s hieeting with.Mr. Hoover ^.1^^26/59. At tha time^ of /j 
this meeting Dodd, offered to< be. of any assistance to the. Bureau he could. Dodd / j 



noted .he haii^be'en . assigned t6 the; Judiciary Subcommittee headied by Senator IJjl , 
Eastland; The: Director told Dodd .he was" a :strong believer in the existence^ of ^ ^ 
Congressional Committees, provided there" was" sirfficient investigativa,inquiry | v 
made and the holding; of executive sessions;:bef6re the holdii^; of public sessionpT vn. 

\ 

I 

\3 



so that there- would ;be' no reaction that a' committee was' loosely and improperly 
charging: or alleging some fact. ■pn;Vi4/59 the-Director wrote Dodd ihanld^ 
him for inserting Mo' the. Congressional Rec favorable resblutipn by the 
Connecticut Chiefs: of Police Ass^ociation. . On May il, .1959,- theMay^. 1959,. 
issue of "Thalnvestigator" wa^. sent to Dodd inasniuch.as:.a: photograph.on page 
27 showed Dodd^and six other former Special Agents, who are now members: of 
Congress. ^ f;C 






NEIfiON <?ASE* ^ 

"ipn 4/2/56' the U. S.^SupJeme Court-in' the- Cases ofTP'enfisj^Ivania 
r. Si Nelson- upheld the Pennsylvania' Suprenae^Cqurt stating that.by palssage of the 
Smith^Act iiie^T. S. Coi^res'siha^ " occupied the iield to theLexclur'^" ^* — "^'"^'^ 
state i^gislatibn, that the doiimi^t 

state intervention, and that admini^tfitiori. of state Acts^^idd^corii^^^ 
bjperagohof ^i^federal pl'an." ^ 

PENDING jaEGiSLATION AND.DEPAJRT3\IeNTAL POgtTIojr^" 




I 

k 
8 

,8 



o 




Ml3 V 

^ fffhe;Senate Internal Security SubcomnHLttee\(SESS) 'has-been 
ung^onibills designed to' strengthen, certain phases of antisubversive- 



ont ' l^^E. B. Reddy - Room .1730// A"^"*^ 



legislatioh; Among the. bnis- are those^' aimed at correcting therSuprekie^ Courfs 
decdsibn iii the Steve. Nelson Ckse. Included are'jDills;S. 3, identical with 
H. R. 3; S. .294 and S., 2199. Qn.April 30,- 1959, Deputy Attorney General 
Wdsh.. appeare'd>efqre-.the. SISS. and disscribed-S, 3' as-"the most hazlsirdbus: 
jbill before either Hou sa." iS. 3. is considered much too .broad since- it could 
Be- construed as appl^ng to field&dtiifer than sedition' :such as labor' relation^, 
faitrpad' regulations, food and' mar ketii^ f egidations', etc. .Mr. Walsh appa:rentiy' 
endprged.both S. .29.4 and S* ;?^99 which;are xestricted';t6..state'prosecuQon:tor? 



subversion , and sedition. Deputy Attorney General Waisn statea tnat as: tar .as: 



he Imew there had never been interference bv the, stategwith.security investigations 
the: Federal. Goverjiment. He .said jie had receiyed. no sucn mcacauon. irom ^ 
;elther the; t:3L .nor^theifiitenial' Se.curii^ Division of .the Depaitoient, Subsequent 
-to Mr; Walsh! s;:appearance,. Walter* Yeagtey;pf .thevDepartment advis'e.d;that 
Mr, Wadsh wpuld'.probably testifjrbefore a,;Hpuse^^^^ type' 
iegislatipn. Mr;. ■W^aTshr^eqjiested Yea^^ to sdUcit .ttie' Director* s; views as, 
to' whether ornpt^theiexistehceK)f.st^eJ'aws' and, any actions^taken thereunder- 
in the^tlnterniat Security/field^havaJiadlany effect iippn Fedef ailinvestieaMicm^ 
l-in this-area^; Asiprjevibuslyiaidv^ 

ena:ctment of ;legislatip^^^ ;si:iM^es4o;prpsiBCute .subversl^^ wpii(^hpt 

adversely laffect our: bper^atipns;- 

It:is:- noteddhat a: stateinent by the:Directpr'was: qiloted by the^ 
Xr./S.. Supreme. Court inithe JSTersp^^^ Ss;, Ctu.^\ \ %^C 



",The f act must jiot be 'pyerlpoKedithai'meetii^ the?, 
sjiy',. the sabptejir' andithe.-subye^er^ a:;prpblem that 
miist^be; handled on; a..naMpn^ wide .basis;. Atr isolated, 
.incident. in>the middier,we|i'may"be.of Httie^ significance, 
but wlien,fLtt^diinto, a..naiiV.al:^patterit otilmilar' incidents;, 
it^^may •tead;,tp 'soi; i^ revel'alipmpf subversive 

activity. It i^. for tMs= reason ihat.tiie-"^ requested' 
all;ofvpur citizens and^iaw enforcing; agen^^ 
directly to the Federal Bur(§air:of investigation;^ 
complaints or iniormaiipn .dealing 

sabotage pr' subjyer^ive acHvitie , Ik-suck^mattergr, tinae; 
is;pf,the. essenc.ei ' Itds:imfoftunate;.^^^ a few:states: 
^effprts^^'have'Wen.inade^l^^ acquainted- 
.:) SsdtLthe:i ar-fWg. this:j)ripblem t6\inie.r|ecfc 
;superstnictufes:pf^a^encies..betweeh\ 
aiid,the-'FBtto«sift whaFmigj^t.bayital^iirformati^ 
delaying, its immediate' reference to the FBL -TJhis. cannoti 
be,, if otir intefnaX security is: to be ^best ,s^e;:^ed. This^^ is; 
not'ltime for redHUpbrortahiaf eur .hanii^ 
naatter s.. There ,must be^atidirect and f reexBLbw pf .contact 
.between; the local l£w enforcement agendes: and,the 5!KL 
The' jobiof .inee^g the spr or "saboteur is, one^ for* 
' e35)erienced^en of law enforcement." 

-.2 - 



Actually, the Director did not, iirtiie above, statement, 
condemn state prosecutions: of communists, or ^byersives'^but was'inerely 
calHhg^for therimmediater referral to' thb FBI by local authorities- of information 
affecting:the,nationai diefense. The Bureau is: inno positidn'to object to- such, 
legislatipn -since' it -^ouid certainly tbring charges" that, iiie^ Bureau}, is seeking to 
deny the states' the right to enforce tiieir p6lice powers' andis;seekiri^; to become 
a: Federal polic^ agency.. 



RECOIyflVDSNDATION: . 

For the ipirector^ s' information; 




^3 - 



Mr, DeLoach 



M. A. Jones 



May 26, 1959 



SENATOR THOMAS J, DODD (D-CONNECnCXJT) 
REQXnSST FOR APPOINTMENT WITH DIRECTOR 
TUESDAY, fi/26/59,.CK WEDNESDAY, 5/27/59 



BACKGROUND 

9/ia/<JS .J^^^^ Dodd,who is a former Special Agent who entered on duty. 
%if{2? ^ ^Jwterily resigned on 8/30/84, has requeste d to meet with th e 

cmi{iri#inflo1l«9 



coi^dentiaUy advised Mr, DeLoach that T 



cAnf o« '^^i'l^ ^ '^^^ memoranda prepared for the Erector* s use in 
wntemplationof Dodd-s meeting with Mr. Hoover on :r/26/59. At the time of 
^dZ^^^'' ^2^"!^^* ^ assistance to the Bureau he ^^at l^m 

^l^^J^^'L^^^ ^ Judiciary Subcommittee headed by Senator 

f?^u^r^^^^ provided there was sufficient investigative inquiry 
STttLf^i^o fi'L^' sessions before the holding of pubUc sessions 

so there would be no reaction that a committee was loosely and improperly 
d«ir^ or aUeglng some fact. On VlV59 the mrector wrote DoddthSj 
S«ol^i.^?Sf^,^^2'! Congressional Record a favorable resolution by the 
. Connecticut Chiefs of PoUce Association. On May 11, 1959, Uie May, 1959. 

^^^T^l^f^^'C ^ ^'^^ inasmuch as a phc^raph on p^ge 

a«^^ed Dodd and six other former Special Agents who are now members ^ 

NELSON CASE I notrecorded" 

J 126 fJUL 17 5959 

V^L « XT 1 *^ ^' ^' Supreme Court in the Case of Pennsylvania 

^^/fK ^ Pennsylvania Supreme Coui1?!satBiF5h^ passage of the 

?Z ^' ?K ^"Sress had " occupied the field to the exclusion ofparallel 

'^^^ ^^"L^^ f ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ Qoven^enLprecludcs 

''^^^^^J^^^°i*J^ ^ administration of state Acts woifSa^y^W>^^iLuio 
\^^^ration of the federal plan. " 



IV, 

:b7D 

'I 



«1U 





a LEGISLA TION AMD DEPARTMKNTAX. POSmOI^ 



1:3 J 

... 

Eniclosures j[2 




J: 




The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee (SKS) has been 
ft'^tW4^f}W^^^^-^ ^^-r-nnther certain phases |5^ti5T >- 



1 *" ii/.. B| 1^ 



(3 f / 

Oj^c^ IS/Lemorandmi • 

i//t 




Mr. A. H. Belmoi 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT . 

UDont 



DATE: 



FROM Mr. F. J. Baumgardn^ 



SUBJECT: 



FROPOS.D JEiiTING Wim.DIKECTOP 
BY g-NATORS IIIOMAS J y^DODD AND 
KENNETH B. KEATING 



- Mr. BejuuunL ^ i 

- Mr. DeLoach J/—/ 

- Mr. Holloman ' 

- Mr. Baumgardn 

- Mr. Peddy 




The attached memorandum from the Director dated June 
refers to a telephone call from Senator Dodd on June 13 




19^9 



1959, refers to a telephone can xrom :>enator uouu uii uuuc '■^yj-rr 
during which Senator Dodd asked the Director whether he thought the 
work of the Internal Security Division (I^) of the Department was 
effective and whether it warranted the number of employees now assigned 
to that division. The Director advised Senator Dodd this was not a , 
matter within his province; that the work of the ISD had been materially 
affected by Supreme Court decisions, and that if some of the bills 
fill 'pending iju Congress were enacted this would no doubt reactivate the 

work of tfife I^. Senator Dodd indicated he and Senator Keating desire 
to cohfer-Hwith the Director regarding some of these bills and an 
appointment will be set up for this purpose on Thursday, June 18, 
1959, orj.fl later date. 

TESTIM(MiY OF ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY ©iNERAL YEAGLEY BEFORE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATION S COMMTTTE?. ON FEBRUARY 6. 1959 

Senator Dodd's question concerning the effectivenes?:^d 
personnel of the ISD was obviously based on the fact that the - 
appropriation for the ISD for the fiscal year 1960 is scheduleg to • 
shortly come before the Senate ^propriations Committee of wWch^, 
Senator Dodd is a member. It is noted that on February 6, 12^,. 
Acting Assistant Attorney General Yeagley gPPeared before th6 Ho^se 
Appropriations Subcommittee and requested S1.153;:000 to rog-fgejj^' 
for the fisca" ""^'^ '^^'^ ™ - -^.t^^^nn SiTftS.lOO. 



1 year 1960. This figure was a reduction of $g5.10Q; gM 
from the 1959 appropriation. Yeaglev requested 131 ei^l;y«g„^;TxJ*« 



II 

«from the 1959 appropriation. Yeaglev ic^^uca^u ^"^^^^^-^^^^r^^^-'X* 
Division (69 attorneys and 62 clerks) which represented ^ redactii^n of 
10 attorneys and two clerks from the 1959 appropriation,' Yeagley 
testified that the reductionsin cash and personnel were possible 

1 primarily because of temporarily curtailed activities by the^ 
Subversive Activities Control Board (SACB) and because ^upreffle Court 
decisions and loss of witnesses aade several ^itl|' Act conspiracy 
retrials iB5)ossible. Yeagley w'als sobjected to sone sharp comaents 
from Representative Rodney who suggested, for exaomle, that the IS) 
be put back in the Criraiioial Division thus saving the taxpayers a lot.> 
of moneys Yeagley admitted, ^e Division could function as part^of^^-^ 
the Criminal Division 'but not <as. well as it could function separately. 
Rooney also, hit hard at the few^lnd^ctsents returned, prosecutlwis 



I 



;, Rooney also, hit hard at the few^lnd^ctsents returned, prosecaxiwis 
I completed and foreign agents registered ddring the V^^J^^y^*y.2PJ ' 
t4mCW\¥^ Yeagteyts testimony is atti-Oi^^'^^^^^^^^jis- 
//'v'K Enclosures 
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Memorandum for Jlr. Belmont 
RE: PROPOSED MEETING WITH DIRECTOR 
BY SENATORS DODD AND KEATING 

«ou- believed the Bureau should be put in the position 

of making any comment as to whether the ISD should continue to exist 
IV^^^^u^^ whether it warrants the personnel presently assiened 
Si-iJnfi^ri."^^'? IS a matter solely within the province of the ^ 
Attorney General and his staff. It is noted that the Director so 
advised Senator Dodd during his conversation wilh Dodd oS Ju2e 13, 

Following the Director* s comment to Senator Dodd that there 
Gn^K^^^^'^^'i^y ^^^H P^"^i«« Congress which, if enacted? woSld no 
doubt reactivate the work of the ISD, Senator Dodd then iAdicated that 

feesS bills!'''' ''''"^'^ "^^^ Dir2c?oJ regaJdinf 

For the Director's information, there are set out below 
xv£??h°^f/2°^^I°J"8 certain bills introduced in both houses of Congress 
which If enacted, would either directly or indirectly affect the 

^^^^^ bills were coJs^dlJed duJiL 
r^Tqlt^^J ^t^^l"^^^ the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 

(SISS), of which committee both senators Dodd and Keatine are members 
In addition there are several court decisions either aire Idy hSd 

fe^LSr^i"^^^^"!}."^"^? similarly affect the SSImiSnfof Se ISD. 
Brief comments regarding these decisions i are likewise being set out. 

mmW T^GISLATTON miCM MAY AFVPrr ^y^p^ ftF m 

A) Bills Dirertlv Affertinyr Operfli-tAT^«^ ftf 

#*4^,5S®9S*°^ Eastland) S^^ (Senator Keating) and 
H. R/^3/>9 (Representative Walter) 

I oo ^H?^ bills, which define the term "organize" in the Smith 
^ CoJr??. HfJ?l^!;U^?f EJ^'^S^! t:o pyef r ji d g t h a t nhase of the s«p r^mi> 
u^^f5 Yates case whic&^eldgattlgT & 

Zgy^nCpn-tS^^^^ wasorga nized in TOg-a ftd anv Indictm ent r^Sgj j . H 



^.7^'^..^^^ T?!^"6.!beY^te'^dants w ■organizing'"- the CTOSA was 

I yoid^uncler th^ Statute of jimijitimis. bflofiid thiS bill be enactid . 
It Will be possible to oDtain a conspiracy Indictment under the 
H T'?i?§ ""l^K^^ any time. (With^regard to S. 1300.^1! 527 and 
lAr?! ?n ^ioS® Deputy Attorney General was advised l>y oenorandua 
April 20 1959, that the enactment of such legislation would have no 
adverse effect on tKe Bureau's operations.) no 
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RE: MEETING WITH DIRECTOR BY 
SaiATORS DODD AND KEATING 
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2) S. 1305 (Senator Eastland) 

This bill, which amends the Smith Act to make it a crime 
intentionally to advocate the violent overthrow of the Government of 
the U. S. or to teach the necessity, desirability, or duty of seeking 
to bring about such overthrow, seeks to o verride another phase of 
the Stmreme Courtis decision in th^ Vates case distingaishrngn ) etwe en 
aav6™^as" an abstract doct r ihe a hd flflVoca cy w gich i HClies to a C Tm. 
iVliilc-U te Uitllrtate constitutionality dt thls bill h as been questioned, 
its enactment could lead to additional conspiracy presecutions under 
.the Smith Act. (Deputy Attorney General Walsh was advised by letter 
lApril 20, 1959, that the enactment of this legislation would not 
pdversely affect the Bureau* s operations.) 

3) H. R. 1992 (Representative Walter) 

This bill amends th e existing espionage sta tutes t o coj 
acts of espionage cominittfed ^OrnsSST, bi iactment ot tnis piii wouI< 




4) S. 1302 (Senator Eastland) 

This bill broadens the regulations which the Attorney: 
I Gen eral may nrescrib'Tf or the supervision ana oexenti on ot aliens 
Iw mrare'awai 'ting- depofiratioa - ^Deputy Attorney uenerai waisn was 
f advised by lettSt- Abril JO, 1959, that the orovisions of S. 1302 
[are not within the ^lurisdiction t^g FRT.i 

B) Rnis Tndireri-lv Affecting Onerations Of ISD 

In addition to the above-proposed bills, other security 
legislation has been introduced in both houses of Congress which 




sensitive jCovernment employment w ine enocTOCOT aucu ^-^Ji'-^i^y^^mMy^ 
I'hvolVe ISa) ;^ihce tflat^iVision has been desi^ated 1^ the Attpxtiefa 
General tblipbss on decnmehtary.lmaterial- from^FBi: files wfai<^ QCfy faif^^ 
to be produced under the Jencks decision. In addition* judicial reviews 
are invblved, necessitating court appearances Government attorneys* 



Memorandum for Mr. Belmont 
RE: MEETING WITH DIRECTOR BY 
SENATORS D(m AND KEATING 

SUPREME COIJRT DECISIONS ^ICH HAVE DIRECTLY AFFKCTED OPERATIONS OF ISn 

I A) United States y. Lloyd Barenblatt 

The June 8, 1959, decision in the Barenblatt case, 
upholding Barenblatt' s conviction for contempt for refusing t6 
answer questions put to him by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activitfes (HCUA), will apparently result in a number of congressional 
contempt cases being pushed by the ISD since several such cases 
have been held up pending the Barenblatt decision. 

COURT DECISIONS WHICH. IF FAVORABl£. WILL DIRECTLY AFFECT OPERATIONS 

iiL-ise : 

) A) United States v. Junius Irving Scales 

The Supreme Court's decision as to the constitutionality 
of the membership provision of the Smith act is expected during 
this term of court. Should the decision be favoraole to the 
Government there are several membership cases which will undoubtedly 
be speedily brought to trial. These are the Claude Mack Lightfoot 
and Max Morris Weiss cases in Chicago and the Michael Russo case in 
Boston. In addition, there are membership indictments still 
outstanding against ten of the defendants who were convicted in the 
Eugene Dennis Smith Act conspiracy trial in New York in 1949. There 
are numerous other hi§h- ranking Communist Party officials whom the 
Department could consider for prosecution under the membership 
provision. 

B) Rogers v. Communist Party, USA 

IThis case is pending before the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals (DCCA) following, a ruling by the SACB that the CPUSA is a 
communist action organization and should register as such with the 
Attorney General. If a decision favorable to the Government is 
handed down bv the DCCA and by the Sq>reme Court and the Party refuses 
to com>ly with the registration provisions of the Internal Secnrity 
Act or 1950, there can be a two- fold reaction: (1) Members of the 
national coomiittee of the Party could be prosecuted for refusing to 
register under the Internal Security Act of 19S0. (2) Proceedings 
before the SACB could be initiated in additional cases involving CP 
fronts. 
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■'i Memorandum for Mr. Belmont 
i RE: MEETING WITH DIRECTOR BY 
SaiATORS DODD AND KEATING 

STATE AWTmmVFRSTON LECTSTJlTTniH 

^ It is noted that on May 25. 1959. Senator Dndd rAniiAQ-f-A/i » 

n?2JnJf5'! ^1*? Director for\imklf aid S?na?5r KSatiSf?!^^^^ 
Shf 1.-^^^^^^^*^°° f^"«? «l overriding the April, 1956, decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Steve Nelson case. (T^is decision held 
that by passing the Smith Act, Congress had owupied the field of 

?SiriaJiSS ?^ I^Zl^i''^^ ixclusion of'p?J|llll%tale^ 

iS^ikf •! Althoueh several memoranda were prepared for utilization 
by the Director regarding this proposed legislation during the 
held ""^S^on^i?^ Senators Dodd and Lating,^this coSfSJeiSf hSl not been 
refe^en^^ hJ^ihf^S' ^^l following summary is being set forth for ready 
reterence by the Director m the event Senators Dodd and Keatine brine 
^\ ^l;eVCled^?S^M''^ forthcoming meeting with the Dfrlc'Sf .'"'^^ 

jA) (Senator McClellan) and H. R. 3 (Representative Smith, Ifc-Va.) 

soverninP ?he\ffpJJt^n4^^jJI^ ^ establish rules of interpretation 
governing tne effects of acts of Congress on state laws. (While we 

liV-ll^ T^^^l^ Attorney General iValsfe by memorandLi Mly 11, 1959 that 
RmL^"?'^*'"^*^'^ ^? this legislation would not adversely affect the 
r^io^S V?^P*'5°^»u^^ -^at Senator Keating, DepStyAltomey 

^J^lMl .''^^VS^ testified before the Sl!^, objected tS^^ 

section one of the proposed bills as being too broad since it could 
li^^.-.-^^.^T?^'^ ,?PP^vi" g to Federal^State^r-ilimSi^n fiPlHc^n ^h"^^ 

I ^^j^^^^T^ "YC^tl ^- ^!a £>Slg--^^ of exclusive Federal ^ 

7? Sr ni ^^rf'^ - ^^^.^"^^^^ interstate comSe?ri m.d 

I l|hfn?S^^^^^nTf'T ^^^^^thelessilXl&a LfavorablvlS 



tier* of 




B) S. (Senators Bridges, Cotton and Keatine): S 1299 
(»or Eastland), aSd ^..^....rf^Re^Jes^^ 



These bi 




a"rin§ his testimony before the SISS on*'""'' 
2368 is the farthest advcaced of these three 
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Memorandum for Mr. Belmont 
RE: ^EE^ING WITH DIRECTOR BY 
SENATORS DODD AND KEATING 

bills having been favorably reported on by the House Ju ^igiary 
CSnnntTtee on J une 3. i9S9, It is noted, however, tnat nine members 
oFtne committee, including Chairman Celler, filed a m inority o pinion 
jjioiQing that control of advocacy to overthrow-gie national government 
should be lert to national authorities. 



COMMENT REfiARDINfi STATE AWTISUBVERSIVR LEGISLATION 

It is noted that the Supreme Court's decision in the 
Willard Uphaus case on June 8» 1959, clarified and narrowed the 
1 popular conception of the Nelson decision by holding that the 
state legislatures have the right to set up committees to investigate 
subversion and the individual states have the right to prosecute 
subversives for attenmts to overthrow the state government but not 
for atten5)ts to overthrow the Federal Government. (Uphaus had been 
held in contenmt by a committee set up by the New Haoq^shire state 
legislature, for failure to conq^ly with a subpoena to produce the 
guest list of a camp operated by the World Fellowship, Inc., of 
which Uphaus was executive director.) There has been some newspaper 
comment to the effect that the Uphaus decision will make it unnecessary 
to enact legislation to correct the Nelson decision. While some 
members of Congress, however, have indicated that such legislation 
will be pushed regardless of the Uphaus decision, there will 
undoubtedly be strong opposition, since the l^haus decision actually 
was in complete accord with the minority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee on H. R. 2368. 

BIJREAUts POSITION REGARDING STATE ANTI SUBVERSIVE LEGISI^TIQN 

The Bureau's position with regard to the enactment of 
I legislation to correct the Nelson decision has been, as previously 
( stated to the Department, that it would not adversely affect the 
1 o]^erations of the Bureau. While it is true that the Presidential 
I Directives called for the pronq)t referral to the FBI by local 
I authorities of information which might affect the national defense, 
I the Bureau is in no position to object to such legislation since 
isuch action would certainly bring the charges that the FBI is 
iseeking to deny the states the right to enforce their police 
Jpotrera mi is seeking to become a national police agency. 

^JJSMi This memorandum has been prepared for the Director's 
information and use in connection with his forthcosiing 
meeting with Senators Dodd and Keating. 
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Hdlibrable 1^101008 J. Dodd - ' 
United States Senate 

Washington 25^ D. C. ^ / 

My dear ^Senator: ' ^ - 

Thank you very much for your note of October 27, 
1959, enclosing advance copies of the speech you will deliver at 
Dallas. 

^ It v/as most thoughtful of you to send these to me, 

and I found your talk most interesting. I am indeed grateful for 
tBfe kind references to the FBI and me, and I cert^nly want to offer 
ybji my best wishes for every succession this occasion. I know 
ygur talk T^Till be tyell received. 

Enclosed is a copy of my treatise entitled "Commu^st 
musion and Democratic Reality" which i thougfit you iiight be 
interested in reading. 



nCT 2 ? 1959 

COMM-FBl 



Sincerely yours. 



O 

o 
3: 




*f^<5jjS: ^Senator Bold iPa former Agent of this Bureau, EOD 9-5^.^33, 
.R^igne(t§j3P73.4.> Jn,thfe past he has made unfavorable coi^jij^ehts 
^bncernSffJ^^ig^t but nqw professes a cooperative altitude. 

(3)m roomc^ -^^^^^^ yNiTC3 




* 'THOMAS J. DODD 
* CONNECTICUT 



■ 5 

QiCmieb ^lale^ ^ettale 



c^KiMrrreesi 

AERONMinCAL AND 

SPAcsSaoiees 
Appropriations 
Judiciary 



WASHINGTON. D. C. 



October 27, 1959 



The Honorable J, Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigatiort: 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

I thought you might be interested in the enclosed advance 
copies of the speeck I will deliver in Dallas Friday. ^^H^n^^-^ 

Sincerely yours^, 




* : = 




THOMAS J. DODD - 



TJD:hxb 

Enclosures. 
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SPEECH OF SENATOR THOMAS DODD BEFORE 
THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FORMER FBI AGENTS, DALLAS, TEXAS, 
OCTOBER 30, 1959 

FREEDOM AND SECURITY. 

As one walks through the halls and the spacious accommodations 
o£ this fine hotel, and greets old friends, he cannot help breathing in an inescap- 
able air of well-being, ah atmosphere of confidence, of achievement, of pros- 
perity* There is a success story here* . 

I suppose the older men among us share my impulse to look back, 
to talk over the old days, the early hopes, the humble beginnings when so many 
of us were new and unproved men in a relatively new and unproved organization. 

In this fine city of Dallas and in this remarkable state of Texas, 
we see more of this incredible growth and achievement* And during the trip 
here which many , of us made, flying over thousands of miles of what was largely 
a wilderness a century ago, but what is now a landscape filled with magnificent 
cities, beautiful towns, bustling highways and beautifully cidtivated countryside, 
we looked down on perhaps the greatest success story in human history* 

And as I looked down on it, I could not help but think back to the 
rude beginnings of our country, the early hopes of our foimders, the original 
ideas that went into the making of this country. 

There is something that connects and binds together the good 
fortune of those here, the achievements of the great organization we honor, and 
the strength and prosperity of our cotmtry* Interwoven in these success stories 
is the basic freedom that has made it possible for us to progress toward 
achieving our full potential, as individuals and as a nation* And interwoven as 
well is the personal safety and national security which made it possible for that 
progress to go on unhindered* 

Freedom and security. Those words have a special meaning for 
us. Each of us for some period of his life was a member of an organization 
dedicated to preserving that freedom and protecting that security • have all 

played a role, large or small, brief or lengthy, in that great effort* 

And so I thought that on this occasion I'wotild attempt briefly to 
trace the story of our efforts to combine the maximum of personal freedom with 
the msDcimum of national security* 

Our nation was founded upon a number of propositions that were , 
in practice at least, quite new toUhe world. ^ 

One of those propositions heidl:hat there shoxild be full freedom 
for dissenters to express their ideas - ideas on religion, on government, oh 
economics, on social questions, on academic questions* Behind this philosophy 
was the hope and fei.th that through the competition of ideas, good and bad, 
^enlightened and dangerous, the truth would emerge from the anvil of free debate, 
win. general recognition, and thus assure swifter human advancement* 

Even in the earliest days of our nation when our new republican 
form of government was struggling for its very existence, the predominate atti- 
tude in America favored this freedom of dissent even for those who were 
declared enemies of our Constitution* 

We might say, therefore, that our Republic was begun with a 
great gamble, a gamble that in the long run the good sense of the common people, 
backed up by fair enforcement of just laws, afforded better protection against 
error and subversion than all the devices of repression or of protection by any 
self** styled elite* 



(more) 
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We may search the record of history in vain to find a similar 
governmental policy toward suspected political enemies* We may study the 
Greek city-states, the growth of the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire, the 
medieveil age, the rise of the European monarchies, the dynastic wars of England, 
the French Revolution. Where can we find any consistent policy toward political 
enemies except the policy of exile, torture, assassination and execution? 

And so the advent of the American Republic, with its professed 
toleration of dissent, with its dedication to due "process of law, marked a new 
dawn in the history of liberty and opened a new era, a testing period in which the 
limits of political freedom were to be set and defined. 

Could any government, composed of mere men, resist over a long 
oeriod of time the pressures and the temptations to crush dissent with an iron 
hst? 

Could any form of government which religiously observed the 
rights of its citizens long survive the blows of foreign and domestic opposition? 

The testing period is still going on. The results thus far are 
positive. But each generation must provide its own answer. And our history 
shows that we have not always given an affirmative answer to these questions. 

Even during the lifetime of the fotmding fathers, during the admini- 
stration of our second President, John Adams, these professed national ideals 
were flagrantly violated by the Alien and Sedition Acts. The aim of these acts 
was to suppress the aiti-Administration press and other political opponents. 

The new government was finding things difficult in 1798. With the 
retirement of President Washington, the government had lost a revered symbol 
which had held the Republic together. Without the stature and prestige of 
Washington, the new government had to govern a huge area in which communi- 
cation was difficult and a varied people whose loyalty was primarily to their 
states. When we recall that at the time of the American Revolution one-third of 
the colonists was loyal to the British Crown; and that many of those who supported 
the Revolution believed in the continuing right of rebellion; and when we add to 
this the fact that with the recent establishment of political parties the Adams 
Administration was under severe attack and faced with political defeat; and when 
we add the final fact that we seemed very close to a war with France, we may 
gain an understanding of the frame of mind which produced the Sedition Act, with- 
in a decade of the Bill of Rights, 

The Sedition Act made it a federal crime, punishable by heavy 
penalties, to libel the President or to attempt to stir up disaffection against the 
government. One example of the enforcement of this act was the case of Davxd 
Brown of Dedham, Massachusetts. Brown's offense was erecting a liberty pole 
with the following inscription on it: 

"No Stamp Act, No Sedition, No Alien Bills, No Land 
Tax; downfall to the Tyrants of America, peace and retirement 
to the President, long live the Vice-President, and the Minority; 
may moral virtue be the basis of civil governmeht, " 

For erecting this sign, Brown was sentenced to prison and had 
served two years there when a new President pardoned him. 

The American people would not buy this sort of thing. At the 
earliest possible opportunity they voted out the authors of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts and placed in the Presidency the foremost spokesman for civil liberty, 
Thomas Jefferson. 



(more) 
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Jefferson was faced with all the problems that had faced his pre- 
decessors plus the fact that his election had been so fanatically opposed that 
there was widespread talk of breaking up the Union. 

Jefferson* s answer to these dangers came in his inaugural address 

when he said: 

"If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this Union or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 

The first great crisis for civil liberty had passed. Each of us^ 
here knows that the future was to hald subversive dangers that Jefferson could 
not then contemplate. But the important thing was that our country turned away 
from blind repression and a form of tyranny. The train was back on the track. 

Sixty years passed. The nation spread from coast to coast. By 
1860 California, the furthest state from the Eastern Seaboard, had 400, 000 
people. New rights of voting and holding office without property qualifications 
had been gained. Men with law books had become common in frontier communi- 
ties and the rule of law was replacing the crude frontier justice of an earlier day. 
A complex body of law h?id evolved, refining and defining civil liberties and 
giving them added protection. 

But suddenly our country was enveloped in a great civil war. Out 
whole system was threatened with disaster and a new President, Abraham 
Lincoln, assumed dictatorial powers to save it. 

Lincoln and Jefferson, by their words and deeds, probably rank 
as the foremost spokesmen for human liberty. Yet for Lincoln to have followed 
the above-quoted maxim of Jefferson would have been unthinkable. Lincoln was 
beset from without and from within by armed rebellion and conspiracy. The 
entire South and a large part of the North was opposed to the war to save the 
Union. Disaffection and disloyalty were everywhere, as was the danger of mili- 
tary defeat by the Confederacy. 

Throughout the Civil War, there was a constant danger that a 
combination of military defeats, disaffection in the North, weariness of continued 
sacrifices, and lack of confidence in the government and the military, would 
bring about the downfall of the Union cause. 

The Department of Justice at that time was composed of eight men, 
including the Attorney General. There was no national law enforcement agency, 
no bureau to protect internal security. 

Under these circumstances, Lincoln found it necessary to abridge 
the rule of law in many respects. He even found it necessary to suspend habeas 
corpus. The over- riding necessity of saving the Constitution must take prece- 
dence over any single item in that Constitution, said Lincoln. In time of war, 
Lincoln felt that the Comnxander- in- Chief must be invested with the law of war. 

Doubtless many injustices were done to individuals during this 
extraordinary period. But fortunately the injustice was tempered, the danger 
mitigated, as far as humanly possible, by the ingrained benevolence, the clear 
perception of justice, the dislike of arbitrary rule and the dedication to the ideals 
of liberty which characterized all the acts of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Some thirteen thousand persons were arrested without the benefit 
of habeas corpus, but xt is a striking fact that no life was taken and not a single 
sentence o£ fine and imprisonment was carried out in any judicial prosecution for 
treason, Lincoln's purpose was not to convict and punish, but to protect the 
nation against disloyalty. Arrest and detention of suspected persons was the 
method used, but indictments in the federal courts were regularly "continued" 
from term to term and ultimately dropped. 

Though an occasional newspaper was briefly suspended because of 
some inexcusable abuse, such as the damaging revelation of a military secret, 
there was no real censorship or limitation on the press. The press was free to 
revile Lincoln, his government, and his generals in the most abusive terms and 
it did so throughout the war. 

In 1864 a national election was held in the midst of civil war, an 
election in which the people were free to remove Lincoln from office, as he 
expected they would,. 

The Lincoln era shed a lot of new light on the relationship between 
civil liberties and national security. V^e learned that there can be no unlimited 
right of dissent. All constitutional safeguards are subject to qualification during 
times of crisis. In time of peril, the only real bulwarks of o.ur liberties are the 
kind of men we select to govern us and the kind of devotion to those liberties by 
our people that insists upon them as the natural order of things. 

K the abuses of the Civil War period were necessary, certainly 
the abuses of the World V/ar I period were uimecessary. 

In President V/ilson's war message to Congress, he said, "K 
there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with with the firm hand of stern 
repression, " This was a 180° turn from Jefferson's creed. 

Our country and its government was faced witti no such danger 
during World War I as attended it during the Civil War, There was no large- 
scale disaffection in the covmtry; there was no rebellion. Our enemy was 
separated from us by a vast ocean and was surrounded by enemies of its own in 
a stalemated war. Our institutions had the strength of 130 years behind them. 
Yet the V/ilson Administration acted as though the government were faced with 
imminent collapse and destruction. 

•Another Sedition Act was pushed through which effectively curtail- 
ed freedom of speech and the press. It banned under criminal penalties such 
vague actions as "the saying or doing of anything with intent to obstruct the sale 
of United States bonds" or "disloyal language" or "language to curtaU production 
of war material. " The Postmaster General was given generous powers of cen- 
sorship over the xnail. 

The effect of this law was to discourage any rational discussion of 
the issues involved in the war and to prohibit, by ordinary citizens, any adverse 
criticism of the Administration. Only Members of Congress and so popular and 
unassailable a figure as Theodore Roosevelt were free to criticize the Admxm- 
stration. 

During the brief period of our involvement in V/orld War I, the 
Department of Justice sent more than. 2, 000 men and women to prison for terms 
running up to twenty years. 

Eugene V, Debbs, the perennial Socialist candidate for President, 
was sentenced to ten years in prison for so-called "disloyal remarks, " a 
sentence which was commuted years later by President Harding. 
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The Sedition Act o£ 1918 did not long survive the war^ but the evil 
example of the abuses of that time lingered on into "the great Red scare" of 
the early 20^s« 

This was a period of world peace and disarmament* Yet hysteria 
against foreign«born Socialists and dissenters of all kinds seemed to grip the 
land» 

The excesses, the abuses i the public attitude of that era should 
cause us to question how strong our national dedication to constitutional rights 
really is in times of real or imagined crisis* 

To be sure, the periods which I have briefly cited were exceptions, 
deviations from the slow but steady progress toward the fulfillment of the 
JefiSersonian ideal. 

Over succeeding decadesi clearer and stronger safeguards had 
been thrown around individual rights • Greater and greater participation in 
government further expanded individual rights* Greater enlightenment in the 
dispensing of justice and improving ethics in the field of law enforcement had 
brought us closer and closer to our original national goal» 

But just as we drew in sight of that goal, a great new threat arose 
to challenge all of our previous thinking about dealing with dissent, the phenome- 
non of totalitarian conspiracy and subversion* 

Fascist and Commimist conspiracies, tools of powerful enemy 
nations, developed complex and devious plans for using our national respect for 
civil liberties as a weapon to destroy us* 

We had quickly entered a period of real danger to the nation which 
dwarfed the danger of the World War I period and thoughtful men doubtless asked 
themselves what would happen to civil liberties if the example of V/orld Vfar I 
were observed* 

It is one of the fortunate coincidences of history that the growth of 
totalitarian subversion was paralleled by the growth of a new organization which 
was to become not only the arch antagonist of subversion and the chief protector 
of the nation^s internal security, but the guardian of its constitutional rights as 
well, t he Federal Bureau of Investigation* 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was dedicated to the belief 
that adequate protection against crime and against subversive activities could 
be obtained without violation of civil rights, that crime and subversion could be 
dealt with within the rule of the law if there were a greater amount of work, a 
greater mastery of detail, a greater employment of the tools of science than any 
law enforcement agency had ever before exhibited* 

It meant longer hours; it meant selfless dedication by individual 
agents; it meant the kind of surveillance that requires one agent^for every five 
Communist Party members* But the object was worth the effort, for these are 
the substitutes which free men must use for police state methods* 

The philosophy of the FBI was stated in tmforgettable words by its 
chief> Mr* Hoover* 

*'Law enforcement is a protecting arm of civil liberties* 
Civil liberties cannot exist without law enforcement; law 
enforcement without civil liberties is a hollow mocker. They 
are parts of the same whole - one without the other becomes 
a dead letter* 
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''Democratic law enforcement is loyal to both the 
state and the individual* It is obligated to uphold the sovereignty 
of the government, yet, at the very same time^ to protect 
the rights of the citizen. 

I'Law enforcement ethics must rise to prevent abuses, 
such as third degree techniques, unlawful arrests, unreason- 
able detentions, illegal searches and seizures. These prac- 
tices are anathema to civil libierties, destroying the very 
heart of the American democratic system* They represent 
law enforcement at its worst. 

"Here is the very heart of the p xoblem; the vital 
necessity of having men and women in law enforcement who 
hold inner allegiance to the principles of democracy and per- 
form their duties in a completely legal manner* " 

On Pearl Harbor Day, the Bureau advised the Attorney General of 
the basis for authorizing the arrest of 16, 000 suspects* But this was no return 
to World V/ar I tactics* 

A prominent lawyer in the civil liberties field, Morris L* Ernst, 
took some of these suspects as clients* He defended his clients before hearing 
boards and was able to help free some of thenru He has written that in every 
case, there were fair hearings, with every consideration being shown to the 
defense* Ernst said that even in the case of those suspects who were acquitted, 
the FBI had a justification for picking them up. There was cause for suspicion, 
but the rights of the suspects were so rigidly observed that no injustice was done* 

The civil liberties record of our country during World War II 
except for the sad episode concerning Japanese- Americans on the West Coast, 
was a splendid one* 

It was a vindication of the belief that internal security and the rixle 
of law can go hand in hand even in times of greatest crisis if the means of law 
enforcement are adequate* 

One of the paramount reasons in my judgment for the difference in 
civil liberties treatment in World War II from previous crises is that the FBI 
proved itself competent to protect the nation within the rules* 

It was capable of doing the job, and the public had cnnfidence in 
this capability* Therefore, there was no hysteria, no pretext for meddling with 
precious rights* 

In the past two decades, the Communist conspiracy has mushroom- 
ed into an unprecedented threat* 

V/ith its thousands of agents in our midst, with its decades of 
experience in subversion, with its frightening capacity to convert the gullible, 
with its dedication to illegal and secretive means, it posed the supreme text of 
our concept of law enforcement with civil liberties* 

Coxild we cope with Communist subversion effectively without 
yielding to the hysterical demands from self-styled patriots to resort to police 
state methods ? Again the nation turned to the FBI* And again the FBI has proved 
that the job can be done within the American concept of justice* 

The internal security of this coimtry has been and is today ade- 
quately safeguarded. The civil liberties of individuEds have been and are today 
adequately protected* 
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I would like to pause at this point to say a few words about our 
former chief, John Edgar Hoover, 

His vision, his capacity for work, his fundamental patriotism, 
his clear perception of the American ideal in governmeiit, have helped inesti- 
mably and immeasurably to make the FBI an organization capable of protecting 
both our security and our freedoms. 

He is the architect of the present stature and greatness of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

He has drawn the blueprints and set the standards. 

He has limited the membership of the FBI to the best men the 
nation has to offer. 

He has protected these men from any outside interference which 
would have hindered their effectiveness or lessened their dedication. 

He has encouraged them by a system of advancement based on 

He has toughened them by rigorous discipline. 

He has perfected them by a rigid insistence on complete mastery 

of detail. 

He has inspired them with his example and with his insistence 
on integrity, patriotism and devotion to duty which pervades the entire Bureau. 

He has shunned involvement in party politics. 

He is one of those few men.who, because of personal ability and 
force of character, leaves an indelible mark on the history of their country. 

I am honored today to join a grateful nation in paying tribute to 

him. 

Our history has taught us that while we cannot leave subversives 
undisturbed, we can adequately cope with them through the fair enforcement of 
just laws. 

The task of preserving our internal security is a continxiing one 
which must be taken up anew each day. There are, for instance, many loopholes 
and inadequacies in our statutes today, largely as a result of Supreme Court 
decisions, which must be filled and remedied. 

It is my privilege to serve as Vice Chairman of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, During the past year, we held extensive hearings on 
proposed changes in our security laws and the Subcommittee has recommended 
a number of changed which I hope wiU be acted upon by the Congress early next 
year. 

We seek a redefinition of the term "organize" as used in the Smith 
Act to make it applicable to the continued recruitment and expansion activities of 
the Communist Party, and not just to the original organizers. 

We seek an extension of the espionage law to cover acts committed 
anywhere in the world in order to permit the prosecution in the United States of 
such offences committed against the United States in foreign countries. 
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We seek an amendment of the Foreign Agents Registration Act to 
make it applicable to domestic organizations which are substantially supervised, 
directed, controlled, or financed by a foreign government or foreign political 
party* 

V/e have reconamended comprehensive provisions for the granting 
and withholding of passports designed to permit the Secretary of State to deny 
passports to members of the Communist Party under procedures which will safe- 
guard against any arbitrary action* 

Early next year we expect to lay before the Senate legislation to 
reinstitte the Government's industrial security program while providing proce- 
dural safeguards that will guarantee the proper observance of constitutional 
rights. You may remember that this industrial security program in our ixation's 
defense plants was set aside by a recent Supreme Court decision. 

Looking beyond the security laws and the enforcement of those 
laws, we find an equally dangerous phase of subversion, I refer to the fact that 
our leaders and our people are constantly subjected, whether they know it or 
not, to a variety of Conununist subversive stratagems. 

Through propaganda, overt and subtle, through all the gamut of 
Communist tactics from nsked aggression to good-will tours, there is a con- 
stant, ceaseless attrition which seeks at once to wear down our awareness of 
its danger, our sensibility of its evil, and our determination to resist. 

In those whom they cannot dupe or convert, the Communists hope 
to create a feeling of tolerance, of acceptance, of indifference, to Communist 
evil. They hope to create a spirit of hopelessness on our part, weariness of the 
struggle, discouragement of our being able to compete against them. They plan 
to soften us up and cause us to let down our guard. 

It is only too easy to fall into the error of assuming that the 
Communists are essentiaUy like ourselves. When we see Khrushchev in our 
country, amiable, pleasant, friendly, overflowing with peaceful intentions, it 
U difficult to keep steadily before us the fact that on basic issues we do not have 
and can never have anything in common with Communists. 

Communism is at war with the whole human race. It is based on 
the blasphemy that a human being is just a particle of matter, without indepen- 
dent mind or spirit. It seeks to destroy the family as an institution. It seeks 
to wipe out religion. It seeks to blot out the human conscience and to distort 
all concepts of right and wrong, it seeks to reduce man to a mere beast of 
burden, witfeoufawm,' without a per sonalityrwithout^a-home, without personal., 
property, without knowledge of God, without hope of eternal life. 

Of course, they have not yet been successftd in this task. They 
have found the objective of permanently defacing human nature somewhat beyond 
them. The task has been too great. There have been many retreats, deviations, 
new approaches. 

But the end goal never changes. We must always remember thafc; 
and we must continually renew our understanding of it. 

Certainly we must live in the world with them, but we must never 
forget what they are. 

Certainly we must confer with them, but we must never concede 
to them on any basic principle. 
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And so hand in hand with our vigilance against overt subversion, 
must go the strengthening of our defences against naoral and ideological 
subversion* 

Primarily this is a task of education, education of our people and 
their representatives in government* 

One of the projects on which some of us in the Congress have been 
working is the establishment of a Freedom Academy, an institution for training 
the future leaders of America in the methods of combatting Conamunism in its 
totality. The Freedom Academy would seek to instill more widely in our govern- 
ment personnel dedication to the concept of freedom, an awareness of Commu- 
nist subversion in all its forms, and an understanding of the total nature of the 
struggle between Communism and freedom* 

I believe that the proposed Freedom Academy can play an essen-» 
tial role in developing a cohesive, ideological offensive of freedom against 
Communism, and I hope that by next year this proposed institution will be an 
accomplished fact* 

This nation of ours has made a long struggle to preserve and to 
protect those concepts which the founding fathers proclaimed so optimistically 
to a skeptical world almost two centuries ago* 

We have traveled a long road that still stretches far ahead into 
the unseen future, a future that is far from secure as we gather in 'Dallas on 
this October afternoon* 

» 

' We are entitled, I think, to take pardonable pride in the contri- 

bution we have made to make American freedom and security a reality in our 
time* 

And our past participation in the good cause lays upon us a heavy 
responsibility to retain a lively interest in it, and to throw whatever influence 
we have in our community and in our country on the side of an America that is 
forever vigilant in cherishing her freedom and protecting her security. 

At the close of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1787, George Washington remarked to Benjamin Franklin that he believed the 
Constitution.as finally evolved was a great and noble charter of liberty upon 
which the several states could rally, unite and prosper: "Yes, General, " 
Franklin responded, "if we can only make it work* " 

We have made it work. We are making it work today* And, 
with the help of God, we shall continue to make it work down to the lastest 
generation* 
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Honorable Thomas J; Dpdd* . 
Unlted:gtatcs Senate % . 

Washlnjgton 25, D. C. ^ ' ^ 

£ly dear Senator! . 

- t^ourletfeer pfDecember 15^ 1959, has be6n rei 

in the absence of -Mr. hoover from Washlngfon'rhowever, you may 

' ' ■ ' ■• • * ' * 

be^Sur^ that it \7iU b& brought to his attention. upon his return to 

the qity. 1 Xaiaw that he will appreciate your interest in writing 

and youi; Holiday Greetings. 

y Sincerely yoiirs. 



V.I 



EC1715B 



, m 
CD's 



SelenWi Gandy - '/i^^^^ 

Secretary; . >/^'M^fl^ I 



CD 



en 



, NOTE: Sejiafoi' Dodd. is a iormei: Agent of this^ui-eau^.^Eidt). 9^^^ 

resigned 8-30r34* Liihe past he has made unfavdrable^^f or^ concerning 
the Bureau, but for the past year or s6 he lias prof es^ea a co-operative' 
attitude. He met withihe Direcf^^ 1959, and w6 have hajsL^ 

cordial co2::respondence \viffi He paid tribute' to .the Di rector . 

on his 35th Anhivei-sary frorii the ffoor of the'Senatej and his remarks/ j 
appeared in the May 13 is|ue, of the Corigressipnal -l^cord* No tS^blwrecord 
was located zn oUrldentificalionDi^isibh^^i j^-ny ^ // ' aP - 
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MAIL R&M £±3 TEtelXPerlNIT-EZl- ^ cv>^\^-^ v \ '^i.^ ^ 





^'7J^^ / ' -Deceml?er 29, 1959 



Hondrablc Thomas. J. i>ddd 
United Stateis Senate ' ■ - 
Washington 25,, p.. C. ^ 

My dear Scaiator: 

Your letter of pecember^l5,- 1959, was brou^t 
to my attention upon Jny return to Washington, and I want to 
thank you-and your wife for Seasdn?s Greetings which you 
so thoughtfully extended* I hppe^ that you found the Holidays 
most enjoyable. / . ' 

* - * '' - ' " 

£i •connectlpn witii, your irequest lam 
to fdrvyarct to you, under separate .collar, oiie of my photographs 
Which I have autogpraphed to you. 



you. 

With best wishes. 



BEC ^01959 



Sincerely ypurs^ 




NQTE: .See""inrabsence:lette.tt' , sent Senator J)odd 
Senator Dqdd is a farmer A^entp^ f esigjied . 

8-30-3*4. in the past ^ejilms ihade unf ayoraiDlerXJomments. concerning thfe » 
Bureau, but for the past year cor so he 'has/i>^^ 

attitude. He met with the TJirectpr on Jantfaty '26, 1959, and we have, had 
cordial, cprrespondence with him since then. He ,p^d tribute* to the Director 
bn;hi^ .3.5thj'AiiEj^ve|qs^r3j.fr>(im the floor 65^i^l'S[enatK--W remarks 
appeared in^ the May 13"issue of the Cphgressionai Record. No.strrest record 
wasaocated in^our identification Pivision. " ■ ^ 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. 




Mr. T-^Jspn- 



Decembef 15; 1959 



I Mr. "B^ImonC.; 

\ Mr- HcQulre 

\ IVTr. Mokr^.-_- 
{ Ivlr. ParsoiJS — — 

Mr. Hoson*,^ 

Mr. Tanni.™™. 
Xlr. Trotter 
Mr, V/.C.r/-.2V.va 
Tele. Kooi««««,^ — 
Mr. noUcnvan — 
Mis3 Gzxidy 
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The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington 25, D.. C. 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 




• As a former employee and one who has the 

highest respect for youl would be very gratefiil if you wotild 
send nie an autographed picture, which I might hang in my office, 

Mrs* Dodd joins me in sending our best wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year. 
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Jaimar3r27, 19.66 




Eonoi^iabte Thomas J. Dodd - ' . - . . - 

tMted States. Senate: ' " 

Y/ashington 25, Di C. . 

My dear Senator: . , r 

- - _ - * 

i read ydpr remarks in tl^e.kfanuai^ 
iscue of the "Coligressipnat Eecbijcl!* concerning iny iitatemeht. 
,^ Tela|ive to the 17th National 6onv6ntloh of the Comlcnimist' Party, 
i^MS want to. send you this personal noie\t6 egress -2 ' 

tjgM i^pprefeiation. ^ - , 

■"•^S' r am glad to imo\7 you found my commeiits^ 

5 g bV woBthy of publication as a Senate document, 'and I am deeply § 
« ^^efttl. IKfour active, eftplrts. in combating the growing meifirc^ 
r^ftpoiimiimism itodugh m€S^ 

''^^ Bdo hope that my statementf-wiil help keep the Asgiericis^. ^ 
I 'pubUeinformed regarding this te^^ 



..Sincerely yours,. 

17 v.. 




Calialftan 
DeLpacl 
MaloD^ 




W.C. Sullivan 

Ingram 
G<iftdy 



l^pTE: Senator JD&dd-is a former Ag:ent of this :Bureau, EpD 9- 
resigned 8-30-34. In the past jhe has made unfavourable commiBrits 
concermhg^tii^^BureaU l^ut now^prof esses a .coo|jgjj[^^^^ 
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J We] to/dra w^the^^attpntfoh^^ [Seriate! 

* hieiit^cohceifjni ngf the j 17 th'3Natlchal?'cbn4 
vvehtloh cfithb\C6mmunIstlParty-^ 



'^OtHbr/Irite^hal^ Security rLi^ 
: ^fpf^partlcularrslghlflca^ 




;^ha^l&d3b3f^the^Ccm 
? ^af £ff eat (mllestoiioVim tHe^'^p 

;jjhanks\tb}Ltheiinew;Ilnfusl61i^i6f'^ 




,.,^;ow.?Coimnuhl£t^,Gus=HaILV 



^ ;Mn>resIdeiit;}I;feei;that!Mr;.j;/Edgar 
Hoover^s^rstatem'entVBesenr&^^tliewldes 
possible*readerslii^,,(aW^^TO 
Americarf.ileglslatorslJ^ind^tho^ 
slble'forJtlie xoiitiuct^'Of T0iir7^^ 

. ..,X\ifask:tujiantm6us>con^^^ ■thatV'^Mr;; 
Hoover's/stateme 

ate'documentr" ' - - 
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February 1, I960 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D, C 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



Mr. M-Guire^4Zr 
Mr. Rosen., 
Mr. Tamr 
Mr. Tr >tt 
Mr. W.G.Supl^^n 
Tele. Roo.-^ ^ 
Mr. In 
Miss/<iandy. 




C 

c 



Thank you: for your letter of January 27th. 

I am glad that we were able to arrange for the publi- 
cation of your statement as! a Senate document. In view of 
the very heavy public demand, for copies, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee has had ten thousand printed for its own use. 

You have done, perhaps more than any other man to 
place the facts^ about the Communist conspiracy .before the ; 
American public. I believe we owe you a new' debt for youi? 
very cogent and timely analysis of an aspect of the Khrushchev . 
visit which has^ generally escaped attention. 

As you probably know, I was opposed. to the Khrushchev 
"^sit, and I believe that it has cost us very dearly in a number 
.of ways. However, before I read your statement, it did not 
occur to me that the visit could re -invigorate and len^xievr ^ 
xjespectability ,to the discredited Communist movement in ithis ^ 
"Country. 

I am enclosing for your information a copy of my 

ire cent article i^RBIS magazine, evaluating the overall 
political and diplomatic consequences of the Khrushchey visit, 
(^his article, incidentally, has-* just been re-printed as 
Senate document. ) REC* 59 ' ^ 




"With all best wishes, 



9- 
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K TJDrmp 
end. 
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Sincerely- yours, 




THOMAS J. 
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IF COEXISTENCE FAILS: ^ 

THE KHRUSHCHEV VISIT EVALUATED 

by Thomas J. Dodd 

For better or for worse, the consequences of Premier Khrush- 
chev's visit to the United States will continue to dominate the 
course of world events in the critical period ahead. 

According to the general consensus of observers, the visit was 
a turning point. But a turning point to what? The majority 
opinion was that the visit was necessary to break the ice of the Cold 
War; that it might even have been instrumental in preventing a 
third world war over the issue of Berlin; that, at the very least, it 
had purchased time on Berlin; that it served to give Khrushchev a 
more personal understanding of the power and vigor of America; 
that the acceptance on both sides of the impossibility of a nuclear 
war might, for the first time, make possible an era of genuine 
coexistence. But there were many dissenting voices; and there 
were many more who were worried, but considered it their duty 
publicly to indicate their support for the President of the United 
States in a time of crisis. 

The consequences of the Khrushchev visit cannot be evaluated 
by the simple process of taking an international Gallup Poll, 
nor, for that matter, by any other simple process. In preparing 
this evaluation, the author has sought to view it against the back- 
ground of the events that transpired before, the invitation was 
issued and in the light of developments since Khrushchev's re- 
turn. He has 'carefully read and cross-checked hundreds of news- 
paper and magazine articles and sought out the opinions of some 
of the ablest commentators in this country and abroad. 

Many of those who read this analysis will consider it excessively 
negative. After all, they will say, did the, Khrushchev visit accom- 
plish no good? Was it all black and no white? The answer is that 
the Khrushchev visit was either white or black. Either it will 
turn a magic key to coexistence and enduring peace or, failing 
this, it will prove to be the ultimate communist beguilement 
preceding the Kremlin's bid for world power. 

Unfortunately, political propositions do not lend themselves 
to mathematical proof. But all of those who would like to believe 
that somehow the world's problems can be solved by freezing 
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that these retreats were generally preceded by repeated statements 
that on the given point we would never compromise. 

Major retreat number one was the holding of the conference 
per se. At the beginning of the crisis, we had taken the stand 
that we would never negotiate under the duress of an ultimatum. 
Former Secretary o£ State Dean Acheson has suggested that we 
should have ignored Khrushchev's November 27 ultimatum 
altogether. At the very least, we should have demanded a formal 
retraction of his statement before proceeding to Geneva. Instead, 
we circumvented the issue by "assuming," in our communique 
of December 31, 1958, that his statement was not really intended 
as an ultimatum. Whom did we deceive by this artifice? If we 
really believed this assumption, then why did President Eisen- 
hower have to spend an entire day at Camp David trying to 
persuade Khrushchev to call off his ultimatum? And if we did 
not believe what we publicly assumed, then the conclusion is 
inescapable that, for the first time in our history, we have know- 
ingly participated in negotiations at the point of an ultimatum. 
A great nation cannot submit to such humiliation without gravely 
weakening its entire political position. 

Major retreat number two was on the issue of the captive 
nations. Both Democratic and Republican Administrations have 
in the past taken the stand that this issue is central to the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace in Europe. Both political 
parties are committed to work, by all peaceful means, for the 
restoration of the freedom promised to these nations by postwar 
covenants. But unless we are. prepared to make liberation a pri- 
mary goal of our diplomatic eiforts, all of our declarations will 
amount to pious hypocrisy. 

In January of 1958, President Eisenhower forcefully raised the 
matter of the captive nations in a letter addressed to Marshal 
Bulganin, then Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. He reminded Bulganin that the wartime agreement guar- 
anteeing free elections to the people of Central Europe had not 
yet been fulfilled. "I know that your government," he said, "is 
reluctant to discuss these matters or to treat them as matters of 
international concern. . . . Surely the Hungarian developments 
and the virtually unanimous action of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in relation thereto show that conditions in Eastern 
Europe are regarded throughout the world as much more than 
a matter of purely domestic scope. . . * I propose that we should 
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accurate, those results which have been characterized as "positive" 
—are embodied in the Camp David agreement. As searchingly as 
one may examine this agreement, however, one can find little to 
distinguish it from the sham of the Geneva Agreement of 1955. 

Premier Khrushchev and President Eisenhower "agreed that 
all outstanding international questions should be settled not by 
the application of force but by means of peaceful negotiations." 
This concord was hailed by some observers as a great victory 
for the cause of peace. It is difficult to see why. The obligation to 
forsake force in the settlement of disputes is a basic commitment 
of all members of the United Nations and thus can hardly be 
construed as a new and- positive element in Soviet-U.S. relations. 
And communist actions in Korea, East Germany, Hungary and 
Tibet are grim reminders that the key to the Kremlin's policy 
cannot be found in the pious protestations of diplomatic com- 
muniques. 

The most publicized result of the Khrushchev visit was the 
purported lifting of the Berlin crisis. In his press conference of 
September 28, 1959, President Eisenhower stated that, as a result 
of his talks with Prime Minister Khrushchev, the West was no 
longer under Soviet duress or ultimatum on Berlin, and that 
this had cleared the way for a summit meeting. The news was 
greeted by enthusiastic headlines and editorials throughout the 
world. "The dark clouds that have hovered over the world be- 
cause of the Berlin crisis," concluded one prominent American 
newspaper, "have acquired at least a temporary silver lining 
with President Eisenhower's announcement. . . ." 

But let us look more closely at Khrushchev's purported "con- 
cession." According to the President, he and Mr. Khrushchev 
had agreed that the Berlin negotiations should not be prolonged 
indefinitely, but that there would be "no fixed time limit on 
them." He said that the Soviet leader "had emphatically stated 
that never had he any intention "to give anything that was to be 
interpreted as duress or compulsion over Berlin." 

An ultimatum, by definition, involves the presentation of a 
demand or a final set of terms accompanied by a threat of some 
kind of action if this demand or these terms are not accepted. 
An ultimatum may or may not be accompanied by a specific 
deadline. 

In his original statement of November 27, 1958, Prime Min- 
ister Khrushchev demanded that West Berlin be converted into 
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during his visit to the United States or since his return has modi- 
fied the essence of the ultimatum by one iota; from the first day 
to the last he insisted that there was no alternative to signing 
separate peace treaties with the two Germanys. 

When President Eisenhower informed the press on September 
28 that the Camp David meeting had ended the Berlin threat, 
the news was leaked that Prime Minister Khrushchev had prom- 
ised Eisenhower "that he would, on his return to Moscow, issue 
public assurances confirming' that no fixed time limit and no 
threat of any kind hangs over Berlin."* The following day the 
American press carried the reassuring report that Premier 
Khrushchev, before his departure for Peking, had publicly con- 
firmed his agreement with President Eisenhower that negotia- 
tions on the future of Berlin should be conducted without a time 
limit. "Khrushchev Confirms That There Will Be No Time 
Limit on Negotiations" announced a subhead on the front page 
of the New York Times. 

The real significance of what Khrushchev had said was not 
revealed unless one took the trouble to read to the end of the 
continuation column on page 3 of the same New York Times 
issue. In this item, the Times' Moscow correspondent pointed 
out that the President's reference to the agreement on Berlin 
was omitted from the Tass summary of the news conference, and 
that Mr. Khrushchev did not refer in any way to this part of the 
agreement in his public report on the discussions with President 
Eisenhower. The Times correspondent said that Mr. Khrushchev 
had given his one-question interview to Tass because he apparent- 
ly felt "the President had gone a small step beyond the communi- 
que about their talks" and'he "seemed to want to get himself on 
record in his own words for the guidance of communist politicians 
and commentators." 

Although he did not take issue with President Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev's interpretation of the agreement was significantly 
different from the President's. He did endorse the President's 
statement that there would be no time limit on the renewed 
East-West negotiation on Berlin. But simultaneously he expressed 
confidence that all parties concerned with the problem would 
assist in its solution "without procrastination." Apart from this 
equivocal lifting of the time limit, he said nothing that might 
confirm the President's belief that "no threat of any kind hangs 
over Berlin." "As read here," reported the New York Times 

^Marguerite Higgix» in the N, Y, Herald Tribune, September 29. 
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Free World. There is every reason for believing Secretary Herter's 
statement that Camp David did not produce a "plan" for Berlin 
or any formal agreement on Berlin. But in the light of the Presi- 
dent's press conference, one is compelled to ask whether there was 
not an informal understanding of some kind or some implicit 
or suggested concession on the part of the West. As Georges 
Bidault (former Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of France) 
recently pointed out, the line between negotiations (pourparlers) 
and discussions (entretiens) is a very thin one indeed: in the 
final analysis, the agreements reached by negotiations are fre- 
quently predetermined {commandis) by the ''informal under- 
standings" reached in^ preliminary discussions. 

It will be some time before the world knows whether Camp 
David did produce an informal understanding on Berlin, and, 
if so, what the essence of this understanding was. All the indica- 
tions are, however, that the massive diplomatic retreat in which 
we have been engaged ever since the opening of 'the Geneva 
Conference has not yet run its full course. 

In the coming discussions on Berlin, at the Foreign Ministers' 
level or at the summit, the West could— and should— take the 
legitimate stand that conversations must start from scratch, that 
the concessions offered at Geneva have lapsed since they were not 
accepted. There is reason to fear, however, that the closing point 
of Geneva will become the starting point of new discussions. 
This would be particularly perilous in a summit meeting since 
President Eisenhower, not having participated in Geneva, may 
not have the personal feeling that he has already made many 
concessions. Moreover, the entire issue has been so obfuscated 
that one could not blame the President if he failed to compre- 
hend the scope and significance of the concessions that have 
already been made or offered by the West. 

Amid the coexistence euphoria that has now become evident 
on every side, there has been much hand-rubbing over the thought 
that Khrushchev's visit and the Camp David agreement have 
served to deepen the differences* between Moscow and Peking. 
Khrushchev's ostensibly cool reception in Peking and his foilure 
openly to endorse Peking's invasion of Indian territory are com- 
monly cited as proof of such a rift. Some speculation has gone 
as far as suggesting that the population explosion in China will 
compel it to expand in the direction of the geographically adja- 
cent and underpopulated areas of Soviet Siberia. As these theorists 
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tween Khrushchev and Eisenhower may open a Pandora's box 
of bilateralism and state invitations to Khrushchev at all levels. 
President de Gaulle has been the first to follow our example. 
Cyrus Sulzberger of the New York Times has reported that the 
Shah of Iran, staunchly pro-Western but caught in a welter of 
domestic problems, is now saying to those around him: "If Eisen- 
hower can meet with Khrushchev, why shouldn't I?" The logic 
of this argument is unanswerable. It will be equally unanswerable 
if, as has been rumored, the pro-Western African states of Liberia, 
Guinea, Ghana and Ethiopia arrange a grand tour for Khrushchev 
several months hence; or if Brazil or Cuba— to take two instances 
closer to home— should decide to imitate the American example 
by extending invitations to the Soviet Premier. 

The Western alliance, if it were in more robust health, conceiv- 
ably might withstand such stresses. But NATO Js now passing 
through the most aggravated crisis in its existence. The mini- 
mum force level goals projected by NATO's planners and agreed 
upon by their governments have gone unfulfilled. French man- 
power has been drained by the attritional conflict in Algeria. 
Unresolved differences over the control of nuclear weapons have 
forced the transfer of NATO airpower from France to bases in 
other countries. De Gaulle has issued a warning that France 
will fight only French wars. There is a growing sentiment in 
Great Britain in favor of the Rapacki plan or a similar form of 
disengagement. Norway and Denmark have rejected suggestions 
for the establishment of NATO bases on their territory. The 
growing communist influence in Iceland has now reached the 
point where the West must seriously face the possibility of losing 
this small but vital link in its North Atlantic defenses. 

On this crisis-wracked organism, the new, bilateral diplomacy 
is bound to impose strains that will test its last reserves of strength 
and will. But there will be other and more dangerous stresses. 
NATO was conceived in the conviction by the Western nations 
that "peaceful coexistence" with the Soviet Union was no longer 
possible. Now, beguiled by the dulcet, tones emanating from the 
Kremlin, the peoples of the NATO countries are again indulging 
in dangerous wishful thinking. The more coexistence and dis- 
engagement become the dominant themes of Western political 
thought, the closer will we come to the dissolution of NATO. 
And in promoting this dissolution, the Kremlin will not be in 
the least troubled by the obvious contradiction between its two 
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crudely abusive, fanatical in his sense of purpose, and highly, even 
dangerously, emotional. To the extent that he was thus revealed, 
the first part of his tour was, on record, a propaganda victory for 
the United States. 

When he was asked about Hungary at his opening press 
conference in Washington, Khrushchev refused to answer the 
question and said that it stuck like a "dead rat" in some people's 
throats. When he ^vas asked about Soviet jamming at the Economic 
Club dinner in New York, he first refused to answer, then 
threatened to walk out, and finally said that it, is the business of 
each government to decide what its people should hear. In his 
exchange with the A. F. L. Vice Presidents in San Francisco, he 
answered his questioners with contemptuous invective, among 
other things calling them "lackeys of the capitalist class." In Los 
Angeles, when Mayor Poulson reminded him of his "We will 
bury you" remark, he threatened to call olf his visit and fly back 
to the Soviet Union immediately. "If you want to go on with the 
arms race, very well," he stormed. "We accept that challenge 
... it is (a matter) of life or death . . . war or peace." 

Such behavior, of course, was not likely to impress the non- 
committed peoples with the peaceful intent of Soviet policy; it 
also provided the American people with a somewhat keener and 
more personal appreciation of the nature of their adversary. 

Khrushchev's explosion in Los Angeles, however, was the 
turning point of his tour. John Osborne of Life Magazine has 
described the scene at the civic dinner. ". . . Khrushchev," he 
said, "indulged in an outburst that would have seemed insane if 
it had come from anybody else on any other occasion. When he 
made the coldest and bluntest statement of the tour— It is a 
question of war or peace between our countries, a question of 
life or death for the peoples'— his audience kept a deathly silence. 
When he threatened to break off his tour and fly home, the 
fright in the hall was a tangible and present thing. When he 
relaxed into a lighter vein, the relief among his hearers was 
almost as frightening as their fright." 

Apparently worried lest Khrushchev might reach Camp David 
in an irascible and negative mood, the Administration, according 
to several authoritative sources, issued orders that nothing be done 
to roil the temper of the Soviet Premier. During the latter half of 
the tour, great pains were taken to avoid any challenge to 
Khrushchev, any question that he might consider a "provocation," 
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holding the threat of a new explosion over their heads. And that's how it 
finally came about that he went on his propagandistic way untroubled and 
uncontradicted.* 

Most of Khrushchev's distortions of fact seemed to have made 
little impact on the American people, who, on the question of 
communism, are perhaps the most sophisticated people this side 
of the Iron Curtain. But if Khrushchev's statements were not 
believed in this country, they received much more credence in 
the countries of Latin America, Africa and Asia, to which every 
word he spoke during his American sojourn was beamed by press 
and radio. 

Successful propaganda consists of the projection of a simple 
image, directed at accomplishing a specific objective. The image 
of himself which Khrushchev wished to project varied from one 
target area to another, but in each target area the projection was 
accurate— and frighteningly effective. 

To his own people he succeeded in projecting an image of 
Khrushchev the peace-seeker, the respected world statesman 
meeting on a par with President Eisenhower and hailed by the 
masses of the American people, the champion and hero of an 
expanding communist system that would shortly surpass America 
in productivity and would inevitably triumph over decadent 
capitalism. On these points, his tour provided Pravda with an 
endless stream of corroboratory items. At the conclusion of his 
tour, for example, Pravda printed entire columns of American 
praise for Khrushchev, ranging from "We love you" to descrip- 
tions of the Soviet leader as "the most outstanding statesman of 
our time." These, said Pravda, "were selected from hundreds of 
good will messages which Mr. Khrushchev received daily from 
American citizens during his stay in the United States." 

To the American people Khrushchev succeeded in projecting a 
two-sided image. On the one side was a Khrushchev who is con- 
fident, determined, dangerous when angered, and cold-bloodedly 
unafraid of war— a Khrushchev with whom one must try to coexist. 
On the other side was an image of a Khrushchev who realizes 
what war will do to the world and genuinely desires peace, and 
who combines political toughness with a warm sense of humor, a 
love of family and affection for children— in short, Khrushchev, 
the human being, a man with whom one can coexist. This second 
image was unwittingly promoted by President Eisenhower in 
several of his statements— especially when he characterized Khrush- 

*New York Herald Tribune, September 28. 
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chev visit was that it would create the inescapable impression that 
we were now reconciled to the permanent subjugation of the 
captive nations, and that it would-be used to crush the hopes of 
our scores of millions of allies behind the Iron Curtain. 

In reply to the many expressions of concern, the Administration 
stated, before Khrushchev's arrival, that it had no intention of 
forgetting about the captive nations, and there were hints that 
the issue would be discussed in a forthright way with Mr. 
Khrushchev. Vice President Nixon did refer to the subjugation of 
the satellite nations in his excellent speech before the American 
Dental Association on September 14, and Secretary of State Herter 
raised the question of Hungary briefly in his address to the .U. N. 
General Assembly on September 17. The question of Hungary 
and the general problem of the captive nations, however, did not 
receive the kind of emphasis that would establish them as matters 
of primary importance. There is, for that matter, no evidence 
that either of these issues was raised in the official discussions 
between Mr. Khrushchev and President Eisenhower. 

True, the Hungarian question was again debated by the U.N. 
General Assembly. But the position of the State Department on 
this matter, for some time after Khrushchev's visit, was equivocal. 
Despite the perfunctory debate in the U.N,, one, cannot escape 
the impression that the West is permitting the issue of Hun- 
gary to be buried on the installment plan. Significantly, Mr. 
George Meany's statement on the anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution was banned for broadcast to the Soviet Union by the 
Voice of America. 

While our quest for coexistence is helping the Soviets to bury 
the issue of Hungary, the Kremlin is being anything but passive 
in its exploitation of the Khrushchev visit in the captive nations. 
All the photographs of Eisenhower and Khrushchev in smiling 
poses, of Khrushchev and American workers exchanging warm 
greetings or gifts, of Khrushchev surrounded by apparently in- 
terested crowds, are being utilized in a massive endeavor to 
persuade the captive peoples that an era of friendship between 
Washington and Moscow has now set in, that America is not really 
interested in their liberation, and that the wise course therefore 
would be for the captive peoples to make their own peace with 
Soviet rule. It would be bad enough if it were simply a matter of 
breaking the hearts and spirit of 100,000,000 people. In the 
process, however, we may find ourselves losing 100,000,000 of our 
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tomorrow's cash sale and indifferent to the consequences of this 
sale the day after tomorrow. From the past record they should 
have known that the equipment and plants and technical pro- 
cesses they sell will be used to produce commodities that some 
day may be dumped on the world market in competition with 
their own products; that they may expect their equipment to be 
copied and their processes to be pirated without any payment of 
royalties; that, to the extent the Kremlin is enabled to purchase 
equipment and processes abroad, it can direct a greater con- 
centration of engineering personnel and technological facilities 
to the key areas of the weapons race. By their apparent oblivious- 
ness to all these things, they gave frightening evidence that Lenin 
may have been right in his prediction: "When the time comes to 
hang the capitalists, they will bid against each other to sell us 
the rope." 

To Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller belongs the distinction of 
being the first ranking American since the Khrushchev visit to 
warn against the pitfalls of East-West trade and suggest certain 
prophylactic measures. In his speech of October 8, replying to 
Khrushchev's charge that the United States, in imposing controls 
over strategic goods, was pursuing a discriminatory trade policy. 
Governor Rockefeller said: 

There is no indication that he is considering modification of the Soviet 
trade practices that are inherently discriminatory. But let me point out 
that on the present basb any increased volume of Communist trade will 
add in direct ratio to their power to disrupt and dominate world trade 
by Trojan horse tactics. 

As examples of these disruptive and discriminatory practices 
Governor Rockefeller mentioned the resale of Egyptian cotton 
(obtained in return for the shipment of weapons) in the Euro- 
pean market at less than the Egyptian price; the sale of wheat to 
favored nations at some 25 per cent below the world price; and 
the dumping of tin and aluminum: 

Even in its present small dimensions. Communist bloc trade can cause 
serious dislocations to free-world markets if we allow it to be conducted 
on a Communist basis. If this trade were to continue growing on the 
present basis, it might well become sufficiently large 10 years from now to 
become a real menace. 

The Governor asserted that the Free World, in the interests of 
its national security and economic stability, must insist that East- 
West trade be conducted according to the civilized standards of 
the Free World. The rules he proposed would bar the communist 
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was placed on the Soviets. In Moscow every American exhibit had 
to be approved by the Kremlin's experts. Those books deemed 
offensive by the Soviets were removed by them or removed at 
their request. Other books and magazines which they found 
mildly offensive were placed under plexiglass covers at their 
demand so that the fair visitors could not read them. It would 
have been pertinent, also, to compare the limited and carefully 
measured space that Vice President Nixon received in the Soviet 
press and the even more limited radio and TV facilities made 
available to him during his tour of the Soviet Union with, the 
massive and unlimited coverage that the American press, radio 
and TV accorded to Mikoyan, Kozldv and, above all, Khrushchev- 
There is every reason to fear that, in line with the policy of 
not offending Khrushchev, the coming months will witness an 
expansion of tourism and of cultural and political exchanges 
without a serious fight by the United States for reciprocity and 
without a concerted effort to insure that the exchange takes place 
on a people-for-people level and not a people-for-agents level. 

Disarmament 

The free nations were thrown into complete disarray by 
Khrushchev's proposal for total disarmament within a period of 
four years. This ancient, discredited, Utopian proposal places the 
cart— dis^irmament— before the two horses that must precede it. As 
formulated by Khrushchev, it completely skirted the question of 
inspection and control. Even more important, it ignored the fact 
that there can be no stable peace and no realistic approach to 
disarmament, even on a limited scale, unless the major causes of 
global tension are previously eliminated— that is to say, unless the 
Soviets are prepared to demonstrate their good faith and their 
genuine desire for coexistence by permitting the democratic 
reunification of Germany and granting freedom to the captive 
nations. 

The day after Khrushchev addressed the General Assembly, the 
Soviet delegation submitted a declaration amplifying his proposals. 
According to this declaration, disarmament was to progress 
through three stages. During the first stage, the forces of the Soviet 
Union, the United States and Communist China would be reduced 
to 1,700,000 each, and those of Britain and France to 650,000— 
"under appropriate controls." In the second stage (no controls 
were mentioned) , all armed forces and military bases on foreign 
territories would be liquidated. In the final stage, all nuclear, 
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preserve the peace— i£ not at all costs, then certainly at the cost of 
some further concessions. If this is an accurate description of the 
impression which Khrushchev carried away, then we are headed 
for new and graver dangers. 

Since hope springs eternal in the human breast and the desire 
for peace is universal, most people unquestionably tt/ani to believe 
that the consequences of this last meeting between a Soviet 
Premier and an American President will somehow be different 
from those of the previous summits at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam 
and Geneva. This belief hinges on the assumption that Khrush- 
chev and communism have changed or can be induced to change. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Administration and cer- 
tain sections of the press are prone to seize upon developments that 
might lend weight to the thesis that Khrushchev has, in fact, 
changed— that, under his leadership, a "new" Russia is emerging 
with whom coexistence is possible. Nor is it surprising that 
Khrushchev is doing everything in his power to encourage this 
impression. 

The Kremlin cannot be judged by its dulcet statements and its 
occasional conciliatory gestures; it must be judged by the totality 
of its actions. For anyone who wishes to formulate a judgment, 
a number of recent news items should be compulsory reading. 

Item No. 1 is former Governor Averell Harriman's report on 
his several conversations with Khrushchev. "The $64,000 ques- 
tion," said Mr. Harriman on September 28, 1959, "is whether 
there has been a softening of the Kremlin's attitude. What I found 
out was very disquieting. Khrushchev is just as determined to 
sponsor world revolution as Stalin ever was." 

Item No. 2 was a dispatch from Hungary dated September 27— 
the day of Prime Minister Khrushchev's departure from the 
United States. "Hungarian Reds Bar Compromise," said a New 
York Times headline— "Party Publishes Blueprint for Total 
Communization." 

Item No. 3 was a Christian Science Monitor dispatch from 
Yugoslavia, also printed immediately after Khrushchev's de- 
parture. According to this report, Tito's government was girding 
to meet a new and massive propaganda onslaught by the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

Item No. 4 was an October 7 report from Berlin that the East 
German communist workers had raised the new East German flag 
on elevated raihvay stations in West Berlin. This move had result- 
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of Hungarians, Poles, Czechs and other peoples whom you hold 
captive, to the massive armed strength which you maintain, to your 
unceasing efforts at infiltration and subversion. 

"If you would agree to grant the people of Germany and the 
peoples of the captive nations the right to free elections under 
U.N. supervision, you would be removing one of the chief sources 
of tension between us, and you would, at the same time, be pro- 
viding an earnest of good faith on which we could rest our future 
agreements. If you were to do this, then we could embark on 
serious discussions of such issues as disengagement, disarmament 
and a European security pact. Such action, in addition, would 
remove those obstacles that now stand in the way of unimpeded 
trade between our countries, including the extension of credits." 

Admittedly the Kremlin would not react kindly to such 
proposals. Khrushchev would probably fume and bluster and 
threaten, and the more timid among us would probably assert 
that we are "unrealistic" in submitting proposals so unacceptable 
to the Kremlin. Yet, these proposals are realistic. The Kremlin 
may not accept them tomorrow. But let us remember that in the 
not very distant future there may be another crisis of succession in 
the Kremlin, which may ^vell touch off another round of popular 
unrest in the satellites. If we maintain our strength and hew 
persistently to the diplomacy of liberation, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that a combination of internecine strife in the Kremlin, 
unrest within the satellite empire and hard bargaining on the part 
of the West will some day persuade the Kremlin to agree to a 
quid pro quo along the lines suggested above. 

On Whose Side is Time? 

The Camp David agreement was widely construed as a mora- 
torium on the Berlin crisis— and the sigh of relief that went up was 
audible on both sides of the ocean. The general sentiment seemed 
to be that "if we gain time, we can keep talking; and so long as 
statesmen confer, the conflict can be kept in abeyance." But what 
reason is there to hope that time is on our side? Does not, in fact, 
everything point to the very opposite? It is a truism that time, is 
on the side of him who uses it most effectively. The Soviets are 
apparently convinced— and with good reason^-that they are using 
time far more effectively than the West and that an eighteen- 
month delay would, therefore, be to their advantage. 

Today the infant Soviet stockpile of ICBM's, in terms of their 
ability to deliver thermonuclear warheads on target, is still far 
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why the Kremlin should run even a 10 per cent risk today if it 
believes, that eighteen months hence this risk will have been 
reduced to the vanishing point. 

It would be difficult enough for any American administration to 
accept the onus of dropping the first hydrogen bomb of World 
War III. The decision would be even more difficult given the 
knowledge that the first American thermonuclear drop would 
result in the immediate devastation of all the major American 
cities by Soviet ICBM's and in the loss, it has been calculated, of 
some 50 million American lives. If the Red Army were to launch 
a massive invasion of Western Europe, conceivably we would take 
this horrifying risk. But should no shot be fired and should the 
Soviets "simply" demand that West Berlin be turned into a free 
city— with, of course, all kinds of solemn guarantees that its status 
would be respected— how many voices in the West will then 
repeat the chant ^vhich resounded at the time of the Danzig 
crisis more than twenty years ago: "Is the fate of one city really 
worth a world war?" 

And so, amid affirmations by both sides of their dedication to 
coexistence, amid repeated assurances of good faith by the Kremlin 
and repeated assertions by us that we will not abandon the people 
of Berlin, West Berlin may be converted into a free city. It is 
even conceivable that the Kremlin, to make the pill more pala- 
table, may agree to permit the presence of token Western forces 
for a year or two after the agreement becomes effective. But let us 
have no illusions about it: the moment such an agreement is 
signed, the outcome of the world struggle will have been decided. 
The Kremlin will have demonstrated conclusively that America is 
incapable of defending Berlin— and having demonstrated this, the 
Soviets will encounter no difficulty in persuading the member 
nations of NATO that the United States is incapable of defending 
Europe. Our European allies and the European neutrals will then 
be left with no realistic alternative but to come to terms with 
the Kremlin. In the light of totalitarian methods in the past, 
such terms are likely to be relatively mild at the start. But once 
the process of dismantling NATO has been completed, the Soviets, 
in the. grand tradition of the communist "salami" tactics, will 
step up their terms until the whole of Europe has come under 
their sway. 

Those who remember the erosion of the Allied entente after 
Hitler's remilitarization of the Rhineland will accept this pre- 
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spectacular retreats, concessions and displays o£ weakness. The 
failure to oppose Nazi rearmament; the failure of courage, of 
sacrifice, of patriotism; the failure of the Free World to rearm 
itself morally and militarily; the failure to oppose Hitler's march 
into the Ruhr; the failure to oppose the seizure of Austria; the 
support given to Hitler by Western industrialists and financiers; 
the deference paid to Hitler by Free World leaders— all of these 
mistakes formed the pattern of which Munich was the logical and 
inevitable outcome. 

Without realizing it, ^ve have, especially since the death of John 
Foster Dulles, been repeating the same pattern of retreats and 
concessions and adjustments to tyranny which twenty years ago 
reached the point of no return at the Munich Conference. Al- 
though in the months before his death Dulles did hint at the 
possibility of several concessions to the Soviet viewpoint, in 
general he did his utmost to hold the diplomatic line— despite the 
pressures that were brought to bear on him by our British allies 
and despite the inadequacy of our military posture. Since Dulles* 
death the conduct of our foreign policy has been deteriorating 
at an alarming rate. 

We have the power, if we can find the will, the understanding 
and the leadership, to reverse this trend. But if Western policy 
continues to be governed by timidity, complacency, self-deception 
and lack of direction, there is reason to fear that the. purchase of 
time so proudly proclaimed in the Camp David agreement will 
prove to be a prelude to disaster.^ 

^Postscript, January 2, 1960: Since this article was prepared, the "pre-summit 
summit" of the Western powers has taken place. Nothing that transpired at Paris 
makes it necessary to alter the analysis presented above. One can only welcome 
the statement that the West is determined to defend its position and its rights in 
Berlin. Even more encouraging were initial reports that the United States intends 
to open the summit discussion of Berlin "from scratch" rather than from the 
terminal point of the Geneva Conference. Since the Paris meeting, however, 
there has been increasing evidence that it produced no radical change of policy. 
The Germans seem convinced that the final communique from Paris has erased 
the concessions offered at Geneva, but the British have made it clear that they 

lace the opposite interpretation on tHe communique. Our own position has 

ecome increasingly nebulous. 

The Paris Declaration of the Western powers could serve as the basis of a 
new beginning. One hopes for the best. But in the light of the recent record, 
one is compelled to wonder whether brave words will not again be followed by 
ignominious retreat. 
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Hoaiorable 'ibmiaB S^ Dodd 
t'nited Ctatee LcmSfer--^ 

Ii2y dear Senator: 

lifany thanks ;for your kindncsa in famisMns; 
mo a copy of your arjticlo^^ Coexistence ^aUa: The KhrUislic&ey 
Viajlt liraluated, from the r<ii3ier, 1966, issue i>i "Orbis. I 
will certainly read with interest your analysis d£ Mr; Jairushchov's 
recent-visit to this couid:]^. 

^ Stncercly yours. 



m 
5>. 



MAmEQ27 

FEB 3B 1960 




-TO 



i^t M3^*^]Parsons ^ Enclosure 
i - Mr. Belmonf • Enclosure 




J:) 



Parson^ 
't^eLoacJi 

Ro»aiv 

Tainnj^. 

\ Ttottet , 

' !«r.C. SulUvan . 
Tele. Roon ^ 

.G<indY>, 



JNOXEitlSenktor Dodd is a former SA,, EOD 9-18-3^ resigned 8-30-34, Ife! 
Jias made unfavorable comments concernin|;*th^*l6ur?au in ttie past, bu^ow 
professes a cooperative attitude^t^^t^e^d'^l^t by letter 1-27-60 the 
Director repressed appreciation to Senator Dpdd for hi^generous remarks, 
concerning theJDite^foy^s statement on the 17tb Natioi^X3^f^Si|xoirpf the 
CP^USA-afitffor his action In hayics thia. i5tatein#nt P«|5li|£#'J^.fc^^^^;*«.^t^ 
^ccumejit, jSenator jD64^'£5 arti^>cbncit:Ci J that cur tox^$ti^0Xif^y lia^ | if 
:act?S'ioia.tt?d 



^^unl; be tftkmjc^e&imtler the apparentJ3rgro3vinjg''a£ttfii8[e of complacency and 
i2S2iiSe^'enr toward: the Sovjiet Union.. 



;RPL:blj/td 
'(6) 



MAJL ROOM cm ^JSLETYPE UNIT CZ3 



eypEB 29 I960 
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^1 



FEB 



291960 



Tolso 
Mohrj 

'Paitsa 
BeimSnt . 
CalldSan, 

Bos« 
Tcot 

w.c; 

Gaoi 



Fcbruairy 29, 1969 

PERSONAL 



Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Miami Bcacli, Florida, 



tly dear Ccnator:/ - 

I ^as indeed eoirry to learQ of your 
illness and confincitncnt at Mt. Sinai Hospital and 
did iTant to send you this not^ of gpod v?ishcs and 
encoura£;cmcnt. You muet sure to clos^y 
follow your doctor^ s instructions so tiiat your 
convalescence T;?ill be, rapid and complete.^ If. 
there is anything at all ^e can do td be of help, 
please do not hesitate fp contact Special' Agent in 
Charge Lee O. Teague of bur Miami Office or mo. 

. With kind personal regards, 




Sin 



nrt 

o 



a? 



U1 



9 c-aJLSl.--^ "SLe-^^i^^xOu d-^SuAi 

1 - Mi^mi <^rT-^^ ^^Z^>.<L.^,xie.^ O-c:^ 

ATTEI^TION SAC:. You shoul^H:heck tolieiTBiere 
is any way you may be dt assistance to Senator Dodd 
during his illness and confitibment. 




ijrOTE; We have had' some difficulty with Dbdi U former Special 
Agent; however, recently he jhas been most cooperati^^^d friendly. 
He was placed orithe Special Correspondents' Li^sglizS-eo. 



CBF:ijj , 




SulKyan 
Room 




TELg-TYPE UNIT CD 




0*19 (Rev. 1-11-60) 
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|. Sen. Thomas, J. 'podd;.(^^^ 
iConn.) w^s reported "doing 

ivery \weir'^ last^ night at Mt. i 
Sinai ' :Hpspitar in Miami} ' 
Beach; ^Fla, 'jHe ^was, stricken 
Saturday nigiiV wheif jattehii- 
king; §100*a-plate '^dinner at^ 
a;hotel/ ^ " ' • " " . 

A" '-s-«»H .^jtw" vi> - "^^ 'T-r 



Tolspn 
Mohr; — 



Parsons - 
Belmont - 
Callahan 
DeLodch 
Malone _ 
McGuire _ 
Rosen — 

Tomm 

Trotter — 



W.C. Sullivan 
Tele. Room — 

Ingram 

Gandy 



1/ KJO 



The Washington Post and 

Tlmos Horald 
The Washington Dally News 
The Evening Star : — 



New York Herald Tribune — 

New York Journal-American , 
New York Mirror , 



New York Dally News. 
New York Post. 



The New York Times . 
The Worker ■ 



The New Leader 

The Wall Street Journal , 



Date , 



FEB 2 9 1980 



THOMAS J. DODD* 
CONNECTICUT 




5 b 

QlCwHcb J^ictU^ J^^ncAc 



AcnONAUnCAt. AND 

SFACsSaoiest 

AmtOPfUATIONS 



WASHINGTON. D. C. 



March 2, I960 



Honprable Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of lavestigatipix 
Department of Justice 
WasMngtoa 25, D..C.. 

r 

Dear Mr. Hooyer:* ^/ ^ 

In, the temporary absrence of Senatou^odd, 
\ 1 .am acicriowledging your* letter* of February 2'5 . 

I want to asTsure you. that your letter will .be 

on.-Senator Dodd'.sr desk £6r his attention upon his,^ 

return.' 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely your^sf,* 



Administrative* Asrsistant 



CJH:o 




V 5OMAR101960 



EX-102; 




be . 

;b7C 




0 



0 



MoKr ^ 
Parsons , 
BelmoAt . 
Catlahank 



Ma lone 
McGuire 
Bosen. 



0 _ 

Honorable Thomas JDoddl 
United Stetes Senate " - . 

?/ashington 25, fS, ' ~\ 

My dear Senator: ' - ' ' 

Pe^Mt me to express, my sincere 
appreciation for tli.e Hesolutionlypu^introduced in .the 
Senate which would; honor me with a Gold Medal Awar<L 
It was indeed kind of you to do thls^ and needless to ^ 
say, being considered for this recbghition is a tribi^e 
t^aU my dedicated associates wh6, throu^^t^^ 
devotion to diity, have^xnade this Bu:i;eau. the respected 
organization it is toj^y.^ / * ' 

jSihfcerely yours, 

: - J. TEdgar ?00V!m: - 



, r r * 

. MAILED 19 ■ ' 




FEB ;g 6 1900 










5 



5^/ 




note; .%nator ^odd is aior^^ SA, EOD-9.-33, resigned 8-30-34. .^ 
We had §6me difficulty-witii D6dd on yaripus occasions but jrecent " ^ 
relations have^ improved. D64d isybeing a^ded tp-th#.Spd0iaiL - 
- Correspondents VLi^t. - ** * 

V 

BDA:mm 
(3). 



1 

ft 




W.C^Su!UvGn 
Tele» Rq<im 

" Gqndif 




.tl^esr»adiritir&6lull6n; auth6rlztA!g^Ste \ 

^ /•For;mbrc'thah a{qtxarter*61'^^ 

.syinbol^isymfelbfihtegrtti^^ 
hlglvpuxgbsd^ahd cUcctiv^iess in'goV^V^l 

'^' Tlilrty-six^years ago;; whcn^,^ Hoover * 
>)5ecarae Dlrectb^o^the Fed 




,oredit;^for7 .thl^aohlevem^ Cbelbngs^ito^ 

'^:'Edg'ar'Hoaveri ' ' " . 

^He:gav'e tlie leadefshlpVestablisHed the^ 

standards; and prbviae^^^^^ 

inspJiStion. i^|M^t^>thisi 
' trazisformatibn; - " r " * / r:: 
I I)u2ing}an^' era:! n - which* ina;^' -Amerlr^: 
{■ .cans' imp or tan places i either 'i^hored^ 
I danger; orcominunis subversion or ^ 
\ reacted'; tb.*-'thisf 'dan caHirig::^;for 
i vatrdgatiohsr ^ 61 « constltutlorial^-.rightsj ^^.^^ 
i Edgar^Hbover^lbbil^jecdgi^ 

I , iSid; itfie ' "^letter- ihi] "ou^ "^constJtutlonalV 

5 'ivThe>lIstiof'^ Ji • Edgar rHoovei^j5j^^acobm.i- 
J pllshihenfe^arefihai^^ 
I 'mffitsV6vershad6w"aliybth¥^ ^"^ 

J; 



•prnder; :hls-.4eadershl^ 



\ ^prbvedSthat'?ai law?enfo3^^ 
I tcan7n}1tch''-th'e;,i)Jim 
I ''ana^:success^ without^ respriiHg';t6;^^bni^ 
\ ^tallty/ ;viblatirig^^duev,pfdp^ 'x>t> 
I .ehgfiglng^ln;bther^urieth v: 

t :cfatlc^>societyi' '<ixi^Vdeyelbp? '"effec^^^ 
t ' metirbds>:i)t ♦coniroHinif rsubversfoii^fan^ 
\ ^profectJng ltssecurity^that^^orib^ 
\ 'tK^nd&tructtoiiUbf '^'essenUal ..constit^^ 

y ' ";!Aii<i*^hec has ;thr oughVhis^.writln gs^; ■ hi^^: 
Lspeecries'and^his^^^^ 
f all^ that<^ bne^man'/c^ ^thlsj 
rfc6untry\vfgiiahtfagainst( commit -7 ^ 
' 7^Mf: -HobveVs-'leadefelilp^:^^^ 
spahkf^a vperidd,^ p^'"d6mestlc> and* -'inter-^ 
.na'tIbnatV'upHDayal^ 

'^ly V //iSroiigfi'^ . f ecurring ; panics; vand: 
hysterlai^.thfbiighi^ 



( 



Hck)ver'has providedja s£eady;lcade]^hii>; 
which makes; his] namo ^and ■ htlsVofgahi^r" 
zatibtt^ synotiym6us:T9ithlde7btt^^^ 
publlcnihtef est frond dedication;" tdi vthc: 
id^lsWhlch'^'gave ' birth vtoithlStNaUon'* y 

fhoursi:: v; ' 



V 



IfemarksJ^ 



f projiriately ;rereiTed ana;r'5(?Hhoutr bb;*;; 
fjectlbbv -the: ■ibihtr'f<^blutlorr'^wilI/:bet 
Ipririted'in the Record;' — - - H 
r ^TheVJoint: fesbluiloA' (S^J^ Rcs, 172):^ 
;atitfiorlziri(^ th e t r f klng^of/a. gold^m^ 
TihVlionoKof J: Edgar >Hdbverj- - was, ^ire^ 



I ; Con^r^r ;« w^;^^^Ies{7. T^t^ii^ rccognit fcix 
lot' 43 : in'^iot dddlcd^U efrvlce' r«ud«Ted^iicr 

Hibh, ; In^^b uilcimgiaj;lav^ 

] of /tmpara! loled^^cfaciency/hiid^ln tcgriijr^i oiier; 

lwii'lcb<ls^ con5tanUyvoa*tho?<ilort^lnr order? tb'i 

f ittdtlng^ and^'chgen<lcHng,,a Vcloser^ toti> 
Jcoo'p or atlbh^ bo twccn?law{:« 

I cits- at: aU^3e\5!st6{/B53>^*inment^*thb>^ 
tbb ,Hbiw6.o t R€pr<)ss^atai of the ;Unitcd\' 
StatesXbn bebalf<^of r thoXCofigress,\^'is^^au?' • 
thorlzcd A to ; prcsontji^, Jotfn:- Ed'^r .''Hooverj . ^ 
r Director; bf .tbeyFcderal^Bureau-bf IZhveatlga^i - 
! tlbni'.an. r appropriate vrgoldr medal ^!f or ^such^ \ 
-'pwpqi'tf;,: the f Secret aiy;^^^ Js : 

autbdr2ze<f; ito s caiise>.tb ? ibe f - struck^'i a*^: gbld^' 
me<i8a,lwlth,'r6uit dble^^ eniblemsViiie vlce^; ana> 
Scscrl^tldiu ;to \tie detCTOlnedvl^,^^e- 3scre«; 
'tary/ apd KiboVspea^^ -iheVel^y . aii^; \ 

thgrlzcd^ ,'tb^,be* jappfopf iitt^^^^ 

RATI •fA%ii*Vl<<F FNli^^/NfA''" --^x' .t-.-^'- t .'^ i 



' tlons; abi" hej 51 ay? pr escribe;^ al.' aVpr Ice ; si3 ffi-; 
1 clentr^ to ^ cover, - the vcoit ' ' t her^(^'* ;(lnciu<j!ii 
*»jabbr) ;..aiid;ttie^appropfIotlbns;uscd ' 
j'lylhe^jout ^tbe^prpvls^^^ ' 
l*be'-^Telmf>ursc'd biitof^tho,^ 
• '^r 
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^CnHeb ^icdesi ^extaie 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 

April I!*, i960 





y3elmont /« 

Mr. Malone 

Mf. McGulre 

Mr. U'vsen-- 

^ Mr. Tamm^ 



^Ir. Trotter 

\ Ur. T5^.C.Sullivan 

* Tele. Room 

; Mr* Ingrain 

Miss Gandy 




The Honorable J* Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of lavestigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr* Hoover: 

This Is the first opportunity 3}^ have had to 
personally thank you for writing me while I was at 
Moxmt Sinai* ^ 

i 

1 entered National Institutes of Heeith here 
in Washington last Sunday to vindergo a series of tests 
"before returning to the office. I hope to he hack -in 
harness, very shortly, j;.^ 

With hest wlshes/^^ r^q. ^ 






Sincerely, 
THOMAS J.^^ODI 




APR 21 19€ 



^' APR 19 1960 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 

May 20, I96O 



Mr. Mohr.^ l£ 

Mr. Parsons 

,Mr. Belmont 
Mr. Call 




The Honorable J, Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Ixlvestigatioxr 
Washington, 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



Lr. Maron< 

Mr. McGuire,^ 

Mr. Rosen,^ 

Mr. Tamn) 

Mr. Tn)tter. 
Mr. W.C.SuH 
Tele. K001 
Mr. In^rram, 
" Hiss Gandy. 




I had intended to see you personally to e3q)r,ess' 
my thanks for the' wonderful assistance v/hich you and your 
Agent in Charge offered to me while I was^ confined to the 
hospital in Miami Beach. I deeply appreciate your interest 
and I shall not forget it. 



I am hoping that I will have a chance to ^isit 
with you one of these days. 



Urtii then, my very best wishes 1 
'A fs Sincerely^. 



TJD:dn 



THOiJtAS; J* DOD 
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20 MAY 26 1960 
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4-572 (B«v. 2-19-60} 

UNITED STATES GOS 



Memorandum 



TO 



FROM 



The Director 



N* P* Callahan 



date: Vv\fl^i '^'^y 

c) 



subject; The Congressional Record 



thtylqog^^mlct tatiltratlon ia th^uclea x' te^t moyemes t Mr. cbaEa otat^^ 
fats (ptemffiorJimijaJtT pT^TSgiFBooy^r^y^ea t&atl^mJta Kltraslicto's^mt 
to tMs country had . r«salloa ia Iho jfalavigoration o£ the toojflcan Co«3jawni$t 
saoviSmsjat aad that tb« was deceiving Ja«raaslfig c^idencQ of ateppea-^ap 
Coramtmlst activities at many ^solhts* Among other tailags, sar^^oom* ^araeiS that 
nott'^Cemmttalal orgfimi»atlan&*dsatcale4 to c€iuso« that command MUI&"««ppQifi 
cottia oxpocl eommaaist eiforts to lamtrat© their ranSJS. Ms*. wcaitoa ?o 
istato '"i <!att t)ilBk o£ oth«r thSags that caa anfi shouia teo 1]? the dlrdcSo^ta of * 
CoinmUte<j for a toe25«qlear S*oUcy and oi other noa-'CojiimaQtst oygasli^UoBS • 
iSDJtoh jaaust epnte»d witJi the i^obto ot Commsal^ inlUtratioii* - - - At th«^ locsa 
level, jitjt: ovsa tSs m T^th aU ol: itjs rssou?ces couia oiKer ^ 100 poTsqiit gau^aat^© 
agabst iafUtration, Ho'srev^jp, X Ihlnfe U poiselfelo fo^ brgasilEaiioniS to ^etsearcls© & 
good ^eal of coatroi earafaUy ©samltUng i&e p^tmnvX yecorda suad bona iidos, 
/ii^Kt, of all those ^lio volunteer to help estaljUcU local orgaalssaticns; socoaa, «l 
thj>s& ^to ai* e eUcte(5 to oiHco in loqia os'gaalJisittofis; tM^d, oC all tfcoeo as3lgii€^ 
tobrgsnlKlng acUviUos," X : 



REC-56 



46JUN 6 l^&O 



In the original. of a memorandum captioned and dated as above,, the Congressional 
Record for J?<f^>;^ ,^ was reviewed arid pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention; Tttis form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copyof the original memorandum may be clipped; mounted, and placed 
in af^gropriate Bureau case or subject matter files, 

51JUN 91960 
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OrnOHAl fOKM NO. 10 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



0 

BRN] 

Memorandum 

TO : Mr. Mohr 
FROM : C. D., DeLoach 



date: June 3, 1960 



subject: 



SENATOR THOMAS DODD 
(R-Connecticut) 



90 



Tolson 

Moht 

Parsons 
B^ont 

/VDeLoacl 
Malone « 
McGuire . 
Rosen _ 
Tamm „ 



Ttolter 

W.C. Sulllvaa , 

Tele. Room 

Ingram 



l of Seni Toni Dodd^s office called June 2, 
1960. The Senator has^ a^radio program which is recorded in Washington 
and appears in Connecticut on a weekly basis. He would like very much 
I to have the Director appear as his guest on this program at anv time 
Iconvenient to the. Director before. Congress adjourns. I told l I 



be 
:b7c 



that the Director highly appreciated the Senator's support in. the past and 
j this was an invitation he would like to accept v erv much, bu t, unfortxmately, 



I his commitments will not allow an acceptance, 
, stood and would so report to Sen.. Dodd. 



stated he under- 



ACTION: 



For record purposes. 



1 - Mr. Jones 

CDD/emb 
(3) 





^0. 
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\ 



JAMES O. EASTtANOk MISS.. CHAIRM, 



eSTSS KCPAUVER, TENH. 
OUN D. JOHNSTON. S.C. 
THOMAS C. HCNNINGS, JR., MO. 
JOHN L. MC CUEUAN, ARK. 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEr, WYO. 
SAM J. ERVIN, JR., N.C. 
JOHN A. CARROLL, COLO. 
THOMAS J. DODO, CONN. 
PHlUr A. HART, MICH. 



ALEXANDER WILEY. \ 
EVERETT MC KtNLET DiRKSDI, ILU 
ROMAN L. KRUSKA, NE8R. 
KENNETH B. KEAT1NO. N.Y* 
NORRIS COTTON, N.H. 



Ik 



B 



'^C'TiHcb J^{c(ie& J^exicdc 

COMMITTEB ON THE JUDICIARY 



A 



July 2, i960 



Congressional Tour Service 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington 25, 

Gentlemen: 




PJ^^ase place x py constituents ,} [ 

I ^ and their two children on 

^P;^ your ten o'clock tour for Wednesday, the sixth of 

^> July. 



Thank 'yoii for your assistance in this 



matter. 



TJD:pc 



Sincerely yours. 



THOMAS JT ; 




be 

b7C 
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The Eight Fallacies of the Nuclear Test Ban 



SPEECH 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. DODD 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursdap, Map 12, 1960 

Mr. DODD, I speak on this subject for 
the first time with some hesitation, 
knowing how much study the distin- 
guished Senators who serve on the For- 
eign Relations Committee and on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy have 
devoted to the problem. I could not have 
spoken on this subject 6 months ago be- 
cause I stood in awe of those of my col- 
leagues who could bandy about words like 
"thermonuclear*' and "fissioiiable" and 
"neutron." If I venture to speak today 
on the question of the nuclear test ban, 
and if I now myself employ a few of the 
technical words that seemed awesome a 
few months ago, there are two reasons 
for this transformation. 

Reason No. 1 was a. gnawing convic- 
tion that the moratorium was wrong, 
that the Communists were not abiding by 
it, that it increased the danger of war 
rather than diminished it, that it might 
ultimately cost, us our freedom. 
I Reason No.. 2 was my recent Illness, 
j which gave me some time for reading 
and reflection. The more I read, the 
more I thought about the problem, the 
more I discussed the matter, the more I 
was able to replace Intuitive estimates 
with established facts— the stronger my 
fears and my convictions became. 

I now believe that we stand in mortal 
peril, and that this peril is not many 
years removed. 

The lack of understanding on the test 
ban issue cannot be explained in terms of 
its complexity. It is really not that com- 
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plex. The scientiflc aspects of the prob- 
lem can, I assure you, Mr. President, be 
understood by any intelligent layman. 
To achieve comprehension, the basic re- 
quirement is the kind of understanding 
of politics and of the nature of com- 
munism and of the realities of power re- 
lationships that'Z believe most of us in 
this Chamber possess. 

Why, then, is there so little under- 
standing? I can think of two reasons: 

First, the facts have not been given to 
the public. 

Second, our minds have been conf used, 
our nerves dulled, our wills sapped, by 
what I consider the Kremlin's most spec- 
tacular triumph in the realm of propa- 
ganda and psychological conditioning. 

Thanks to the occasional learned pres- 
entations by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Anderson] and by 
the equally distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the present occu- 
pant of the chair, I believe that we in 
this body are beginning to have an 
awareness of the problem. The Justifica- 
tion for my speech today is that I believe 
we must look at the problem both whole 
and in detail. 

We start from the premise that the 
whole complex of nuclear problems— in- 
cluding such matters as the question-of 
nuclear weapons technology, the stra- 
tegic and tactical use of nuclear weapons, 
the test ban, the moratorium— must be 
viewed within the context of national 
purpose, as expressed by our foreign 
policy. 

We have certain stated purposes on 
which there is broad bipartisan agree- 
ment. We are committed to the broad, 
moral purposes that are stated with en- 
during eloquence in our great historic 
dociunents. We are committed to the 
defense of our own freedoms, and of the 



free world at large against Communist 
aggression. We are committed--sin- 
cerely, if vaguely and ineffectually— to 
the extension of freedom to the peoples 
now enslaved by communism and to 
the principle of self-determination. 

We are committed to the mainte- 
nance of peace — with justice, and with- 
out surrender. We do not believe in 
peace at any price. Benjamin Frank- 
lin once declared that those who believe 
they "can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor^safety." There is as 
much truth in this in the age of thermo- 
nuclear weapons as there was at the 
time it was written by Franklin. 

On these attitudes and purposes we 
agree. But there have been times in re- 
cent y^ars when I have had the im- 
pression that the. conduct of our foreign 
policy had somehow been separated 
from any guiding principles, that we 
were simply responding on a fire depart- 
ment basis to emergencies and crises 
created by the Kremlin. 

I am ev^n more profoundly convinced 
that the>entii:e critical relationship be- 
tween nuclear weapons and foreign pol- 
icy has not been understood. The nu- 
clear capabilities we have developed are 
sadly out of balance and at certain 
points are in conflict with the principles 
we espouse. They are, I fear, inade- 
quate to cope with the spectrum of dan- 
gers that confront us. Our guileless 
approach to the moratorium is, in my 
opinion, a reflection of the same dis- 
junction between our nuclear thinking 
and our national commitments. 

All the purposes have enumerated 

peace, in order to defend the free world, 
in order to embark on a positive foreign 
policy, in order to extend the frontiers 
of freedom, in order to keep faith with 
our forebears and our children, in order 
to reduce the danger of thermonuclear 
war to a minimum, in order to create 
a stable basis for peace, there are two 
prior conditions that must be met. 
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The first requirement, on which there 
is no dispute, is that we maintain a 
superiority Jn strategic nuclear weap- 
ons—that is, large-yield weapons of 
devastating power— so that the Soviets 
will never be tempted to seek a settle- 
ment of the cold war by means of a 
thermonuclear Pearl Harbor. We are 
committed to the avoidance of preven- 
tive war. If the Kremlin should strike 
first, only a portion of our original 
strength would get off the ground, and 
only a portion of this, in turn, would 
reach enemy targets. General Powers 
has expressed the opinion that a sur- 
prise Soviet missile attack could reduce 
our ability to retaliate to. near-zero. 
This viewpoint has been challenged. by 
other competent officers; but even ,the 
most optimistic estimates concede that 
a surprise strike by the Soviets might 
immediately eliminate 50 percent or 
more of qur bombers and ICBM's- To 
serve as an effective deterrent to a sur- 
prise attack, therefore, our. superiority 
must be nothing short of overwhelming. 

Today, I am inclined to agree with the 
President that our retaliatory.capahility 
Is sufficient to deter such an attack. 
Technological superiority, however, is 
something that must be constantly xe- 
newed. If the Soviets ever achieve su- 
periority or if they beat us to a major 
breakthrough in the .field of nuclear 
weaponry— for example, the anti-missile 
missile— a preemptive strike might be- 
come a serious possibility. We cannot 
Ignore this possibUity, the more so since 
Soviet mUitary thinkers— and I shall 
cite evidence of this— have given such 
serious consideration to the co ncept 



of a preemptive striKe. 

Corollaries of requirement No. 1 
would* be the development of an anti- 
missile defense, the invigoration of our 
civil defense, and a mandatory shelter 
construction program. The greater our 
abUily to survive a surprise attack and 
to retaliate, the less likelihood there is 
that such an attack wfil ever take place. 
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But our strategic deterrent by itself 
is not enough. Indeed, by itself it may 
be highly dangerous. There is much^ to 
be said for Thomas Murray's argument 
that we have placed altogether too one- 
sided an emphasis on multimegaton 
weapons, that our very capacity **to 
wreak unlimited nuclear violence in- 
hibits us from the use of limited force 
which may be politically necessary." I 
am, in fact, inclined to believe that, with 
our exclusive reliance on nuclear retalia- 
tion, we have succeeded in frightening 
ourselves and our allies far more than 
we have frightened the Kremliin, 

Obviously, if the Kremlin drops 
thermonuclear warheads on American 
cities, we will retaliate in kind; we would 
'have no alternative. But if it is sim- 
ply a matter of a limited challenge at 
Berlin or In the Mideast or in the Far 
East, can we, will we, respond to this 
by destroying millions of men, women, 
and children In Soviet cities? This is a 
terrible decision for any President to 
have to make, especially when he knows 
'that minutes later a comparable-number 
of American civilians will have perished 
'in the ashes of our own cities. 

Requirement No. 2, therefore, is the 
development of a system of tactical 
nuclear weapons capable of being used 
with discrimination against military tar- 
gets both on the battlefield and in the 
rear; The possession of such weapons 
would enable the forces of freedom, in 
Europe and in Asia, to confront the 
vastly superior Communist manpower 
with firepower of "unacceptable" supe- 
riority. Only in this way can we offer 
deterrence to the increasingly serious 
threat of limited aggression. 

"We arm to parley," Winston; Church- 
ill once said. The peace of the world can 
be considered secure only when we have 
met these two basic requirements--only 
when we have established deterrence at 
both the strategic and limited levefs. At 
that point we could go to the confer- 
ence table with the initiative firmly in 
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our grasp. At that point we could truly 
embark on a positive foreign policy. 

If our weapons requirements should 
be determined with reference to our 
national purposes and commitments, 
our policy on the question of nuclear 
testing should, in turn, be determined 
in the light of our weapons require- 
ments. Instead, our once sound policy 
on the question of the test ban has now 
degenerated into nothing better than 
a frightened, unthought-out reaction to 
the international hysteria which the 
Kremlin has so cleverly fostered and 
exploited. 

What makes it so difficult to cope 
with this hysteria Is that all of us, 
whether we recognize it or not, have 
been afflicted by it, some in smaller de- 
gree, some in greater. There can be no 
question that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the decent citizens who favor a 
test ban believe in freedom and abhor 
the tyranny of communism. There can 
also be no question that the agitation for 
a complete cessation of tests has been 
the- central item on the agenda of the 
world Communist movement for several 
years now. Of this there is ample docu- 
mentary proof. Through the infinitely 
subtle propaganda apparatus which they 
command, through the thousands of 
channels of information to which they 
have access, the Communists have un- 
questionably succeeded in infiltrating 
this movement and in providing it with 
much of its guiding philosophy and 
stock of arguments. 

There is nothing novel or really sur- 
prising about this situation. There has 
been a whole series of critical situations 
in which the Communists have succeeded 
in persuading the majority of the peo- 
ple in the non-Communist world to be- 
lieve what the Kremlin wished them 
to believe. The widely held belief, for 
example, that the Chinese Communists 
were not really Communists, but simple 
agrarian reformers, helped to pave the 
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,way for tJie Communist taKeover "In 
China. 

The Communists achieved ^ similar 
success in the realm 'of psychological 
conditioning at the time of the 1944 
Communist insurrection in Greece" If 
you look back through the American 
newspapers of that time, you *will find 
that a great majority of our editors; oiir 
public officials and public opinion mold- 
ers in general, attacked Prime Minister 
Chiurchill for his courageous decision to 
put dowriHKe'Commuhfst irisurrectionT. 
They did so because, in one way or an- 
other, the/ were led to believe that 
Churcliill was 'intervening against the 
heroic Gree^ resistance fighters, and riot 
against a Communist insurrection which 
had already 'gorie to the 'point of mass 
executions' of anti-Communist citizens. 
Today, of' course, everyone agrees that 
Prime Minister Churchill *did the right 
thhig. In fact, he did the only thing. 
Biit very few people stopped to consideir 
how it was that the^ Communists' were 
able completely to befuddle our mental 
processes and destroy our sense' of bal- 
ance; 

On the issue of the test bah, we are 
'today the victims, ait both governmental 
arid priyate levels, of the same kind of 
befuddlemeni and psychological condi- 
tioning that led both public and Gov- 
ernment to the wrong conclusions on 
the Chinese Communists and' on the 
Greek insurrection. 

I could list many more such experi- 
ences and I hope at a later date to re- 
mind the Senate of them. 

The general argument Jn favor of the 
irtist^n«ca]fi«be4)i^eiiM^ 
basic propositions, to which I shall here- 
after refer as the eight fallacies of* the 
test ban. 

Fallacy No. 1 is that a test ban agree- 
ment would serve to f'open up*' the So- 
viet Union— that the stationing of in- 
^ternational Inspectors at a number of 
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fixed"points^\f6uId-at least create' a fi'r^ 
'chfhk in'tHe'airmorof secrecir. ' " 
^Soviet siidicesmeh have' hinted UKat 
they ^ might 'be willing* to cbrisi&er the 
establishment of' a' few fixed statidiis oh 
their territory a'nd a few onsite'iiSpec-- 
tions. The distinguished Senator from 
Tenii^ee CMh Gore] pointed out; in his 
statement of March 2, that* after 18 
months of negotiations, the Soviets have 
yet to commit themselves to a single off- 
site inspection or to' the establishment 
of a single station. All of our efforts' to 
pin them down have failed. 
' 'On one occasion, as I have heai:d/Coni 
gf esisman HoLihELD cornered Mr. Seni- 
yon Tsar apkin, the chief Soviet delegate 
to the test ban conference^ and de^ 
manded to know what quota of annual 
inspections the Kremlin was prepared'^ 
accept. Mr. Tisarapkin; according to tfie 
story, shrugged his shoulders *ana saf 8: 
"A few." ^On^ another'' occasion Soviet 
Ambassador Zaroubin ^cbhtemptuousry 
said to Dh Alvin Groves of lids 'Alanibs, \ 
that the West could;- if 'it*\7ished.^have 
all of *its three Inspections' at the same 

time. ' / ^ ^ ' 

Personally, I consider it inconceivable 
that theiSoviets will ever accede-'toUhe 
revised Bethe /formula* calling ^or^*21 
manned stations, 600 robot stations, and 
300 onsite inspections per yean I.'con- 
sider it highly improbable that they:: will 
even accede to the original Geneva for- 
mula of 1958, which we now know' to 
be absurdly inadequate, but which' called 
for 21 manned stations on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, plus 20 to 30 on- 
site inspections. I am afraid that if 
-^theyofferrus^anythingrremotelvresemg: 
bling the original Geneva formula— per- 
haps 50, percent of the formula, perhaps 
25.percentr^we will hail this as a great 
concession, sign a treaty on Soviet terms, 
and present this agreement as an assur- 
ance of ''peace in our time." 

It is utter nonsense to argue that such 
an arrangement would "open up" the 
Soviet Union. It can be taken ^for 



granted, that the,* international Jnspecr 
tors would be . confined ^to: their, stations 
jgid that most ,of these .stations, would 
l^ located Jn isolated areas. .It .can.also 
be taken for .granted that thejnspectors 
wpuld see nothing and^would have mini- 
mal opportunities, for /contacts. If they 
engage in a .handful . ol on-site inspec- 
tions, they would do so; in . company\of 
the Soviet members of, their teams,vwho 
would exert themselves to; the limit to 
frustrate, their^ fellow, inspectprs^ and 
V.ould watch over them.^vith eagle eyes. 

I have the greatest doubt that ^10,000 
or 20.000, American.tourists.who'.w^^^ visit 
the -Soviet Union next year wiU in any 
,way help, to "open it up;" I wouidlpoint 
put that the,tourist' traffic to the Soviet 
pnioii was . just, about as ,heayy in the 
midthirties, during the heyday .of, the 
S^lIn^st terror, as jt is today. , .-It opened 
u^ ^exactly nothing. J .i^he . tourists', saw 
what /stalinr ^wanted* them, to see,* and 
most.them returned to, this country xon- 
vincedthat the stories of . Bolshevik ter- 
rprr,were greatly . exaggerated, • 
'..%In< «his -article, -VBeware. Tourists to 
Bussia," in the Reader's Digest, Eugene 
Lyons described the manner in which the 
Kremlin .bemuses and befuddles ^ the 
.tourist innocents, ;But these impression- 
able, ordinary .tourists, ^I, am convinced, 
are, far more plausible, instruments for 
"opening; up'/ the Soviet Union than a 
handfulot nuclear test,ban inspectors at 
fixed stations and., under. constant .sur- 
veillance. 

, ^ ^mLACY NO. a , . 

Fallacy No. 2 is the argument that we 
are now far ahead of the Soviet Union in 
nuclear weapons technology, that if the 
race should continue indefinitely the So- 
viets would probably surpa& us, that a 
freeze on weapons testing woWldSie^^^ 
fore be to our advantage. ' / ,1 ' 

This argument is base'd^on^.a jwft^^^ 
series of assumptions y^hich, as l.sh^ 
demonstrate later,.,are, ^ at/,the, .worst, 
demonstrably false; at the*best. highly 
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questionable. Among, other things, it 
assumes the following: ^ * 

, T^hat we will be able toppnclude^a test 
ban,,agreement with .the Spviets provid- 
ing, for an adequate and enforceable 
system of inspection. 

That, .despite any initial^ inadequacy, 
the system of inspection will ultimately 
be improved to the point where weapons 
tests ^of any significant magnitude .wiU 
be detectable. . 

That, once detection has iieen estab- 
lished, there w^l be'n? serious.difficiiity 
in.establLshing verification^ 

That, if there is a voluntaiy, morato- 
rium on tests of less .than 20 kilotons 
magnitude, the.Soviets abide by this 
moratorium^ 'that "they will-* faithfully 
hraor- the provisions of ihe* t^^ and 
will, not er^^age in 'clandestine testSj^^no 
matter how much' the Kremlin niay 
stand to gain from them". , , / 

Fallacy No. 2 has been advanced over 
and over again asja reason for entering 
into a formal t^t ban agreement. It is 
amazing to me that mature jnen could 
give serious consideration to an , ar^^ 
ment based on so fiimsy a substructure of 
"ifs."^ Am^ong^ other things, this ax^ii- 
ment,_ after assiuning that theV Soviets 
have the ability to smrpass us techn 
cally,^ even without cheating/ does,, np^ 
consider what might happen to our tech- 
nological lead if khywshchev and com- 
pany should' cheat. 

I believe we can take it as a maxina 
that, if there is something to be gained 
from it, the Communists will cheat. But 
let us be generous. * Let us assume that 
there is a 50-50 possibility that Khru- 
shchev and company would adhere to 
their word. Can the fuiure security of 
the United States be based' on a 50-50 
possibility?' 

This argument also fails to consider 
what will happen to our technological 
lead If there should- be no agreement,* if, 
instead, the negotiations ;drag; out year 
after year,while,^ear. after, year;, we con- 
tinue to renew our voluntary moratorium 
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on all tests in the hope that an i^ree- 
ment may be just around the comer. 

At the time the Soviets exploded their 
first A-bomb, it was estimated that we 
had something like a 4 to 5 year lead in 
nuclear technology and weaponry. By 
the time we embarked on the present 
moratorium in October -1958, this lead 
had unquestionably been cut down— ac- 
cording to informed estimates, to a figure 
of 3 or 4 years at best. If the Soviets 
have not been observing the honor mora- 
torium, then we have already dissipated 
almost 2 years of our lead. If the mora- 
torium persists for another 2 years, then, 
even without an agreement, we shall have 
completely dissipated* our lead in nuclear 
weapons technology. 

FALLACY NO. 3 

Fallacy No. 3 is the fallacy of the ulti- 
mate technological plateau. 

According to this argument, there Is 
little point to the further development 
of our nuclear weapons because we 
already possess sufficient multimegaton 
weapons and weapons of other yields to 
destroy the Soviet Union several times 
over. 

This argument ignores the fact that 
our stockpile of thermonuclear weapons 
leaves us helpless, unless we are prepared 
to resort to all-out nuclear war, to cope 
with some of the limited threats and 
challenges with which the Kremlin will 
confront us. 

It ignores the fact that the NATO land 
forces can serve as an effective deterrent 
to such threats only if their manpower 
inferiority is offset by the possession of 
a broad and flexible system_ofJactical_ 

It ignores the fact that research into 
the possibilities of antimissile defense is 
still in its infancy. 

It ignores the fact that we require new 
.multi-megaton missile systems to cope 
with hardened missile sites and tor other 
defensive purposes. 

In short, it ignores the elementary fact 
that technology has no limits. There is 
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no such thing as an ultimate technologi- 
cal plateau. On the contrary, with each 
new breakthrough, new and more fan- 
tastic developmental vistas seem to open 
up. 

The hydrogen missiles we now possess 
and those that are scheduled for the next 
few years are not'the ultimate weapons. 
Given a continuing developmental pro- 
gram, there will be a secondhand third 
and fourth generation of missiles and 
warheads. 

The yield-to-weight and yield-to- 
diameter relationship will be improved 
so that the warheads can be minia- 
turized. 

Missiles will be reduced in size and 
cost and greatly improved in accuracy. 
By enabling xis to make many more mis- 
siles and much more effective and more 
mobile missiles at a greatly reduced cost, 
such a development would vastly 
strengthen our deterrence and wotild 
help to vindicate our peace policy.- 

The energy of fusion explosions* will 
be tailored to produce a variety of ^effects 
which correspond to the natiure of *the 
intended targets. 

Clean weapons of all yields will be 
produced, thus greatly increasing the 
utility of the atom for tactical, defen- 
sive, and strategic purposes. 

Entire new weapons systems will come 
into being— weapons' that seem as fan- 
tastic today as the atom bomb did in 
1943 or the hydrogen bomb in 1945. 

Such developments could have incal- 
culable strategic consequences. If the 
Kremlin were to get there first on any 
major technological breakthrough in 



we would, in short order, fhid ourselves 
confronted with a choice between anni- 
hilation or surrender. At the very least, 
this is a serious possibility. 

I found Khrushchev's statement of 
January 14 ominous in terms of its em- 
phasis on continuing technological prog- 
ress, I am sure that this statement 
came to the attention of many of my 



colleagues, but I .wish :to. recall it here 
nevertheless: ^In my <opinion, it .is. a 
statement.to^be/read-^andreread — and 
pondered:- * . - ^ , - . , . . 

Our armed forces have to a considerable 
extent .been* .transferred over- to mlssile- 
jExuclear arms.« These/arms; have -been per- 
,fected and; wUl- continue to be perfected. 
The armament which now .have is for- 
■mldable arm^ent. The ^armament under 
^ development is even more perfect and more 
formidable. The arm'ajnent which Is being 
created and which Is to be found In the 
folders of the scientists an(l designers is 
:^ -truly' unbelievable armament. 

>We state openly that In reducing the num- 
bers of men In the armed forces we are not 
^ diminishing firepower. On the contrary, It 
.has increased qualitatively several times. 

Other Soviet spokesmen have gone 
-»f urther than -Premier 'Khrushchev -in 
-stressing the importance of technological 
•surprise and in hinting at the possibility 
of' a preemptive attack. Marshal* A, A, 
Grechko, in- an article published in Red 
Star on February 23, emphasized the 
following points:- 

^(a)- Suddenness' (or surprise) *ls crucial 
to success in modern war^ 
^ (W; '^?.^bnological surprise may.be equal- 
ly crucial.^ 

. (c) l^e Initial phase of the war will be of 
decisive Importance. 

(d) Soviet forces will employ nuclear 
weapons as their ^ main armament. 

^ Another Soviet marshal.^ Marshal 
Nedelin,l/note, parenthetically, was last 
week appointed "Marshal of Soviet 
Jlocketry," / 

. What is the '^truly . unbelievable*^ arm- 
ament of which Khrushchev 5Poke?, Let 
me outline some ol the,, possibilities , on 

..the technological hprizon—iiossibilities 
.that can only be realized by ;the7renew^^ 
of ^testing both in space' and ' under- 
ground. . , ^ , 

First of all thereis the-matt^j^of ;tac- 
tical - weapons. The .so-called, .tactical 
rockets and cannpn shells which we ^ 
possess are in reality " medi'um4jz^ 
atomic bombs, with all the unpredictable 
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danger of .fallout. They are clumsy; 
they are potentially dangerous%both to 
w^e.user.and to the .civilian populace -ad- 
jacent to the area of battle;- they cannot 
be used with real discrhnination. The 
* military planners, who have been work- 
ing-on the development of tactical, nu- 
clear weapons, have, as I understand it, 
been thinking of .light, clean weapons 
with yields of. from 1 to 100 tons— with 
a kiloton yield almost an outside figure. 
These weapons would be small enough to 
be fired from bazookas, from tanks, from 
^weapons carriers, from light fleld.guns, 
or in salvos from-.niissile-launching 
trucks. ' - „ \ ■ 

There Is a limit .beyond which^weap- 
ons development cannot go without test- 
ing, Commenting.-on* the semiannual 
AEC report, the Washington Post.jsald 
on January 31, 1960: " ' * 
- The AEC report said only that weapon rer 
^search and development were continuing 
on weapons with greatly reduced fallout but 
special emphasis was being placed on small 
rugged weapons that could be assembled and 
made, ready, to fire' in' a matter.-of 'minutes. 
One already announced 'Is - the "Davy 
Crockett," a one-man bazooka-launched 
^weapon. Although it is being produced for 
^.the Army, it has not been tested yet.becauso 
of the moratorium,. The Army^ls reported to 
be reluctant about ordering^^ them In quan- 
tity before they' have been proven. 

The. production of a clean, tactical, 
nuclear weapon would open the way to a 
whole series of technologicaUy .signifi- 
cant breakthroughs. By definition such 
a weapon would have to have a fusion 
warhead— that is, a heavy hydrogen or 
tritium warhead— which is not triggered 
by fissionable material or else triggered 
by only a minute quantity. Such an ex- 
*plbsion would produce a small amouht of 
carbon 14, but, compared' to today's 
weapons, it would be 95 percent clean. 
The radioactive fallout would be'negligi- 
ble. This technique, once mastered, 
would be substantially applicable to war- 
heads of all sizes, up to theidultimega- 
ton-range. 
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It Is the fissionable material In a 
thermonuclear bomb which makes it so 
extremely expensive to produce. The 
chemical components, chiefly heavy hy- 
drogen and Uthium, which are imme- 
diately responsible for the fusion explo- 
sion, are relatively cheap to manufac- 
ture. If a straight fusion weapon can 
be developed— and there is no doubt that 
it can— this would open up the way to 
the production of thermonuclear weap- 
ons of all yields in vastly increased 
quantities and at much smaller cost. 

Then there is the matter of the neu- 
tron bomb, to which there has already 
been some reference in the press. Such 
a bomb can theoretically be produced by 
tJdloring the energy of a fusion explo- 
sion so that, instead of heat and blast, its 
primary product is a burst of neutrons. 
Such a burst would" do negligible physi- 
cal damage, but it would immediately 
destroy all life in the target area. It 
would, in short, operate as a kind of 
death-ray. 

I have heard that, in the light of pres- 
ent theoretical knowledge, the neutron 
bomb is no more questionable than the 
hy<h:ogen bomb was 6 months before it 
was demonstrated that one could be 
built. Although there have been a few 
fragmentary references to the neutron 
bomb in the press, I was told, when I 
tried to obtain more information, that 
the matter was classified. When I 
pressed my physicist friend further, he 
threw up his hands in despair and said: 
"You must forgive me, I have never 
heard of a neutron." 

I consider all the hush-hush that sur- 
- YOUnds.the ^mitron ^omh fI^ ^, glaring 



^he current Jssie of Foreign Affairs 
contains a remafkable article on the 
question of the test ban by Dr. Preeriiah 
J. Dyson. Dr. Dyson quotes a paragraph 
from a report by the prominent Soviet 
physicist, L. L. ArtsimoviVch entitled 
^'Research on Controlled Thermonuclear 
Reactions in Ihe U.S.S.R.," printed in 
December 1958, Let me read this para- 
graph very slowly: 

It may also be possible to reaUze a pulsed 
thermonuclear reaction under conditions In 
which the high temperature Is produced by 
a charge of conventional explosive (such as 
TNT or something more powerful) which 
surrounds a capsule containing heavy hydro- 
gen. Without dwelling on the experimental 
details, we may note that conditions >ave 
been found imdcr which the generation of 
neutrons in hydrogen reactiozis has been es- 
tablished reliably and reproducibly. In ex- 
periments carried out in 1952, there is no 
doubt that we have observed neutrons 
which are formed as a result of the heatfng 
of matter to extremely high temperature^.^ 

Prom this, it is apparent that the Rus- 
sians were experimenting with fissipn- 
f ree hydrogen devices as far back as 1952 
and that, as a corollary of this, they have 
for years had some understanding of the 
possibilities of the neutron bomb. 

Once upon a time there was no hydro- 
gen bomb. But there were a few scien- 
tists, a tiny but brave minority, who 
said it could be made and who ui^ed 
that we embark on a crash program of 
development, lest the Kremlin beat us 
to it. At that time we had a President, 
Harry Truman, who gave tlie facts to 
the people. Had he not done so, had he 
not enjoyed the public support that only 



Instance of the official abuse of secrecy. 
To keep the facts of life on the nuclear 
age from the American people is foolish, 
and potentially disastrous. If there is a 
possibility that a neutron bomb can be 
built, if there appears to be any chance 
that the Soviets may succeed in building 
one before we do, then the American 
people have a right to the facts. 
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tion of the H-bomb might have been 
deferred beyond that fateful day in 1953 
when the Soviets exploded their own 
first H-bomb. 

I believe President Eisenhower owes 
a similar duty to the American people 
in the case of the neutron bomb. The 
President should tell the people what 
the scientists told him. Not to do so 



would be a dereliction that can only lead 
to the most dangerous kind of specula- 
tlon. 

Then there Is the matter of the so- 
called Christofilos effect, first suggested 
.by an amateur Greek physicist and sub- 
sequently confirmed ln\he Argus test 
shot. All we know at this moment is 
that after the Argus shot, there was a 
temporary blackout in radio communi- 
cations in the area due to the release 
of neutrons and rays at high altitude. 
These effects conceivably could have a 
revolutionary impact on modem war. 
They might be used by either side to 
interfere with the communications of 
the opposing side. It is not even pre- 
cluded that a massive release of neu- 
trons at high altitudes could be used to 
prevent missile attacks. The fact is that 
we do not understand the military po- 
^tentialities oj^ the Christofilos effect, 
bur national security demands that we 
learn more about these phenomena. 
But without tests, this Is Impossible^ 

Then there is the antimissile missile. 
The development of the antimissile 
missile by either side would have stra- 
tegic implications comparable to the 
development of the A-bomb or H-bomb. 
We cannot afford to let the Kremlin get 
there first. 

There are competent scientists and 
engineers, I know, who believe that, for 
all his genius, man will never be able 
to devise a missile capable of knocking 
down an incoming missile traveling at 
a speed of 15,000 miles per hour. But 
X am impressed by the fact that the 
corps of equally competent scientists 
and engineers who have worked on the 
antimissile system for the U.S. Army are 
profoundly convinced that both the 
problem of guidance and the problem 
of a suitable warhead for the 3S[ik9-Zeus 
can be solved. Indeed, they believe that 
their project is far enough along to 
warrant the advance procurement pf 
vital components. This, in my opinToh, 
is sufficient reason to order fuU' spe^d 
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ahead and to provide the necessary 
funding without stint. Perhaps their 
judgment will be proved wrong. Per- 
haps it will be proved right. But there 
is so much to be gained If they are right 
that even at lO-to-1 odds, I would be in 
favor of risking the several hundred 
million dollars involved. Every day's 
delay may cost American lives if a 
showdown ever comes. It is not too 
much to suggest that delay in this area 
alone may cost us our freedom. 

While we have been making consid- 
erable progress in the held of missile 
technology, we have been inclined to sit 
smugly on our stockpile of nuclear and 
thermonuclear warheads, apparently 
confident that, come what may, they are 
so fearsome that no aggressor dare chal- 
lenge us. In the multimegation field, 
it is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that we have been standing still, or al- 
most standing still. The Soviets, I am 
convinced, have not be^n standing still. 
Somewhere along the line, if they run 
hard enough and piish their clandestine 
tests hard enough, they may achieve a 
technological superiority in both stra- 
tegic and defensive weapons that would 
make a surprise thermonuclear attack 
on the United States a distinct possi- 
bility. 

According to expert testimony, the So- 
viet ICBM's are far superior in thrust 
to our own. This means that they can 
carry a much bigger cargo, so that, even 
with inferior technology, they have been 
able to arm them with warheads of sub- 
stantially greater yield. According to 
these estimates, the Soviet ICBM's carry 
warheads of 5 megaton yields against 
the 2 megaton warheads with which our 
Atlas missUes are equipped. 

The missile gap we confront is, by 
common consent, a matter for concern 
even as expressed in numbers of ICBM's. 
It becomes a matter for much greater 
concern when expressed in megatons. 
Whether we find this pleasant or hot, the 
hard, Inescapable fact remains that 
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megatons constitute the basic currency 
necessary to purchase deterrence and 
perhaps necessary to purchase survival. 
The word "megaton" has come to have 
an evil connotation because it is gener- 
ally associated with the mass devasta- 
tion of cities. But I would point out, in 
defense of this word, that the multi- 
megaton weapon will almost certainly 
become the chief instrument for def end- 
ir^ our own cities and our own lives 
against enemy attack. If we are ever 
attacked, an effective antimissile system 
alone may require thousands of multi- 
megaton warheads; and we would need 
more thousands of high-yield weapons 
to strike back at the hardened missile 
sites of the enemy. 

General Powers has declared that the 
Soviets now have the capability to wipe 
out virtually all of our retaliatory capac- 
ity with several hundred missiles. In 
reply to. this, it has been argued that it 
would require an average of three 5- 
megaton missiles to kiiock out the aver- 
age SAC base and ten 6-megaton missiles 
to knock out hardened missile sites. 
The deduction from this is that the 
Soviets will never be able to afford the 
thousands of missiles required to reduce 
our retaliatory capacity to what the mil- 
itary people call "acceptable level." 

Is it not conceivable, however, that as 
a result of technological improvements, 
the Soviets, within the next several years, 
will be able to develop a missile system 
capable of delivering a more powerful 
warhead with greatly increased preci- 
sion? In that case, 2 missiles Instead 
of 10 might do an adequate job of de- 

_struction on a hardfi npri missile site or 



on a SAC base. If, finally, such weap- 
ons could be made compact and cheap, 
the arithmetic of deterrence would have 
to be completely rewritten. 

I ask the Senators to imagine the con- 
sequences of a major technological 
breakthrough by the Kremlin in the fan- 
tastic, limitless horizon of nuclear weap- 
onry. Suppose that at the next May Day 
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parade in Moscow or at the opening of 
the next session of the Supreme Soviet, 
Prime Minister Khrushchev were to 
make the following statement: 

Comrades, a year ago the glorious scien- 
tists of the Soviet Union solved the problem 
which is stiU baffling the scientists of the 
capitalist world. They produced a missile 
capable of knocking down an IGBM in flight. 
Today all the major approaches to the Soviet 
Union are guarded by batteries of anti- 
missile missiles. 

Suppose, on the heels of such a state- 
ment, Khrushchev were to renew his 
Berlin ultimatum. What, then, would be 
the reaction of the free world? . 

We can suppose a lot more things. 
Suppose at the next May Day parade a 
division of Soviet troops marches by the 
reviewing stand with gun carriers, tanks, 
rocket launchers, and bazookas of clearly 
nuclear design. 

Suppose that, while we concentrate on 
producing improved missile system^s, 
Khrushchev one day announces that the 
neutron bomb has for the past 6 months 
been in mass production In the Soviet 
Union. 

If any one of these things happened, 
we would be in immediate jeopardy. If 
the Soviets could time their announce- 
ments so that they hit the free world 
simultaneously, or salvo fashion, with the 
news of two or more major technological 
})reakthroughs, then the eifect would 
very probably be disastrous. 

FALlw^CY NO. 4 

Fallacy No. 4 Is the fallacy of the "nth 
nation." 

According to this argument, the world 
— will hfi blp r^AH yn sprlnn^T ^ponftrdv f\lJhVL. 
point where Wclear weapons come Into 
the possession of the so-called "nth na- 
tfon," the point, in other words, where 
control becomes impossible. It is there- 
fore of overriding Importance that we 
conclude an agreement— any kind of 
agreement— as rapidly as possible. 

This argument is propounded in all 
earnestness by sincere pacifists, by the 
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members of the Committee for Sane Nu- 
clear Policy, by many other people of 
both liberal and conservative opinion, by 
the Department of State, and by the 
British Foreign Office. 

It is also propounded, with altogether 
different motivations, by the interna- 
tional Communist apparatus. The 
Kremlin's purpose in brandishing the 
menace of the "nth nation" is obvious 
enough: it is part of its effort to create 
a climate which will make it impossible 
for us to provide our NATO allies with 
nuclear weapons. 

The NATO alliance is the chief target 
and immediate victim of the "nth na- 
tion" fallacy. 

If NATO is today a sick and purposeless 
organization, wacked by defeatism, this, 
in my opinion, is due to two things: First, 
our one-sided reliance on massive re- 
taliation; and second, out failure to con- 
vince our allies that we are prepared, if 
necessary^ to fight a land war in Europe. 

President Eisenhower has been indis- 
creet enough to inform the world that it 
would be pointless to try to fight such a 
war. But even more destructive on 
morale than the President's indiscretion 
has been our obstinate refusal to provide 
our NATO allies with the modem nu- 
clear weapons they must have to be able 
to deter or resist an aggressive strike by 
the Red army. Who can blame our 
NATO allies if,, lacking confidence both 
in our intentions and in their own mill- 
tary capabilities, they have fallen far 
short of the 40 divisions originally pro- 
scribed as essential for the defense of 
Western Europe? At his press confer- 
ence of February 3, President Eisenhower 
said that he favored arming our NATO 
allies with nuclear weapons. When the 
Kremlin protested, the White House re- 
coiled and anhoimced thafr we had no 
intention of distributing nuclear arms 
to our NATO allies at this juncture. But 
this is a measure which we put olf at our 
peril. It is a measure for today and not 
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for tomorrow. It would do as much as, 
•perhaps *even more than, an airborne 
alert to increase our deterrent power 
over the coming critical period. 

Despite their bluster, the Soviets will 
not be able to emulate us, because there 
is nothing they fear more than nuclear 
arms in the hands of the satellite armies. 
Would the Kremlin have dared to inter- 
vene in Hungary if the Hungarian Army 
had possessed nuclear weapons? 

Since the provision of nuclear weapons 
to our NATO allies would, if anything, 
stabilize the situation and make peace 
more secure, and since the chances that 
the Soviets will share their nuclear weap- 
ons with their satellites are decidedly 
remote, the hypothetical danger of the 
"nth nation" is, I am convinced, a 
chimera—a chimera in the literal sense 
of being a mythical monster. I do not 
say that the theory will have no validity 
at some remote date in the future. But 
I do say that in the context of the pres- 
ent, it has no significant validity, and 
that its only conceivable effect will be to 
keep NATO disarmed. 

Somewhere along the line, Egypt or 
Israel or some other small nation may 
build a few nuclear weapons. We should 
certainly attempt to discourage this de- 
velopment, but I can see no ironclad 
way of preventing it, short of enforcing 
an "nth nation" ban on peaceful nuclear 
technology.. But small nations will never 
become nuclear powers, and a word of 
caution from the only real nuclear pow- 
ers would be more than enough to re- 
strain them. 

There remains the single question of 
Red China. In the case of China, the 
"nth nation" Justification for acceptii^ 
a test ban without adequate inspection, 
is doubly fallacious. It is the height of 
folly to believe that the conclusion of a 
treaty between the Big Pour could per- 
suade Peiping not to develop or test her 
own nuclear devices. No matter what 
we may do or say. Communist China, 1 
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am convinced, will explode some kind of 
device over the course of the next few 
years. It can be taken for granted that 
this will be the signal for an unprecer 
dented campaign to bring Red China into 
the United Nations on the theory that 
this will make her more amenable to 
control. Iri fact. I think it's highly con- 
ceivable that the Kremlin, by arrange- 
ment with Peiping, wiil soon explode such 
a device on Chinese territory in order 
to accelerate the panic. 

The second part of the fallacy of the 
"nth nation" thesis, as applied to Red 
China, is that the explosion of a nuclear 
test or two by Mao Tse-tung would place 
the free world in mortal jeopardy. Given 
her poverty, her still massive backward- 
ness, the enormous industrial and agri- 
cultural requirements of her 5-year 
plans, and the fantastic cost of nuclear 
weapons. Red China would be accom- 
plishing miracles If she achieved nuclear 
power status 20 or 25 years hence^, There 
are two schools of thought as to whether 
the West or the Soviets will have the 
most to fear from this distant prospect. 
In either event, there is absolutely noth- 
i:^ we can do to prevent or impede this 
development other tfian pressing unre- 
raittingly for International inspection 
based on complete "openness." 

In the age of nuclear technology, nu- 
clear weapons are inevitable. No great 
power will forever forego the right to 
nuclear weapons and forever resign it- 
self to second-class status simply because 
the nuclear powers who were first oh the 
scene have entered into an agreement to 
limit their cl ub to a total membershii 

We must free ourselves from the tyr- 
anny of the chimera of the nth nation. 

The sharing of nuclear arms with our 
NATO allies will decrease the danger of 
war by putting some modern military 
muscle into NATO, by making NATO 
meaningful, by giving our allies confi- 
dence in NATO and confidence in our 
own intentions. It would simultane- 
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ousiy provide us with greatly* increased 
leverage in pressing for "openness" In 
our proposals on disarmament md the 
test ban. 

The fifth fallacy is the fallacy that un- 
derground tests and tests at higfi alti- 
tude and iri space, are detectable and 
verifiable. 

Even the most ardent test ban advo- 
cates admit that under the best of cir- 
cumstances, many tests could go unde- 
tected, and that, after detection, there 
would still be a formidable job of estab- 
lishing proof . They argue, however, that 
it would be adequate to have a l in 5 or 
even a 1 in 25 chance of verification. A 
significant possibility of detection, ac- 
cording to this point of view, would* be 
sufficient to deter any government from 
attempting a sneak violation of a test 
ban treaty. 

In an age that is already notorious for 
its political folly, there has been no con- 
cept more fallacious than that of the 
enforceable ban. The hearings held by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
from April 19 Ho 23 have, in my opin- 
ion, reduced the entire concept to a 
rubble of nonsense. 

I believe the free world owes a gxfe'at 
debt to the distinguished Senators and 
Representatives who organized and par- 
ticipated in these hearings. I whole- 
heartedly agree with Arthur Krock's 
statement in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, April 24: 

The hearings ordered by the Joint Com- 
mittee was an act of statesmanship, as well as 
service to <»<i ^^^^^ rffipnn&ihmiyAMMaftt4oma~' 
security in the nuclear li^ld. 

The four volumes of evidence are. un- 
fortunately, still in transcript form. I 
hope it will not be too long before the 
Joint Committee can make available to 
Congress and to the general public its 
printed record of these historic hearings, 
i consider the wide distribution of this 
record so vital that I think it might be 
possible to get out a paper-back edition. 
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The committee brought before it as 
impressive an array of scientific brains 
as had every appeared iii k congressional 
committee room* ' There were those who 
favor a test ban treaty, while admitting 
that it contained many elements of un- 
certoihtyr And there were Jhose who 
|were convinced that no system of inspect 
tion could be devised that dlfefecl any- 
thing better than a marginal hope of de- 
tecting and verifying a concealed test 
shot. 

.None of ^the scientists questioned the 
''big^hole" theory, which was originally 
developed by Dr. Albert Latter of the 
Hand Cori>. While the higher mathe- 
;natics that go into the theory are be- 
yond most of us, in essence the theory 
constitutes the kind of ^scientific cbm- 
monsetise, that, a nonscientific layman 
Jike myself, can appreciate. Let me ex}- 
plain it in niy own way: If one simply 
jtamps^anvatomic charge, into a hole in 
^the. ground and shoots it off, he, will get 
a seismic signal .that, is roughly propor- 
.tlonate to ,the magnitude of the explo- 
^sion,. If, onihe other hand, one explodes 
.^^.^test s&ot in the, center of a large 
spherical cavity/ the surrounding air 
muffles, or decouples, the , explosion so 
.that one gets ^ a much smaller , seismic 
;;signal, Itthe hole is made large enough, 
the seismic reading can be reduced by a 
^factor of 300, which means that 300 tons 
would register as 1 ton. 

By their joint calculations, Dr. Latter 
and Dr. Bethe have demonstrated that, 
in a si)herical cavity 500 feet In diameter 
a 20-kil6ton deviceT-that* is, a device 
equal to 20.000 tons of TTTT, which was 
the size of the 'Hiroshima bomb— would 
produce a seismic signal equal to that 
.of 70 tons" of TNT. ynle^ the* seismo- 
graph were close in, this woul^ "^produce 
no more than an Imperceptifile^^^w^^ 
in a seismic reading. 

The original Geneva agreement* of 1958 
had been based on the assiimption'tliat 
an international network 'of JLSO'statl^^^ 
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which would include 21 stations in. the 
Soviet Union, would be adequate' to de* 
tect tests to 5 kilofohs. Later this was 
amended to read that the system would 
be adequate for detection of seismic 
readings of greater than 4.75. . This 
would be, roughly, equivalent to the 
explosion of a 20-kiloton bomb. 

I must say a 20-kiloton bomb could 
not have demolished the Geneva agree- 
ment more completely than did the' "big 
hole" theory. 

The debate that took place between the 
scientists representing the* two points of 
view makes, highly interesting reading. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, Dir. Roberts, and some 
of the other scientists who favored com- 
promise said that while ihe ''big hole" 
theory was unchallengeable as theory, it 
was questionable whether It would ever 
be translated into practice. 'Apart from 
the general agreement on the *'big hole" 
theory, their opinions were challenged 
at virtuaily every other point by Dr., Ed- 
ward Toiler,' ip'rV Latter, Dr. Brown, and 
some of the other scientists who testified. 

The first group said £hat a hole of 500 
feet in diameter could only be excavated 
by running water through an under- 
ground salt deposit;' that such an op- 
eration would cost $50 million; which 
would make It prohibitive* in price; that 
salt deposits of the necessary cubic vol- 
ume arid deep enough underground could 
be found only* in a very limited number 
of places; that such a cavity could not 
be excavated without detection of the 
human activity in the area and of the 
^increased salinity in the adjacent waters 
'and soils. 

The second group pointed out that one 
salt dome of 500 feet cubic diameter 
already does exist in the United States; 
that limestone deposits, which are very 
widely distributed, also lend themselves 
to the construction of big holes; that 
a 50p-foot hole could probably .be built 
for much less than tlie estimated $50 
million, but even $50' million was not a 
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prohibitive sum wh'en equated against 
the cosl of a nuclear-weapons program, 
and when it is assumed that" the caVity 
could be used over and over sigairi; that 
in a totalitarian state humdh activity 
was highly concealable; that any in- 
crease iiilsalinily would'dissipate rapidly. 

Finally, they pointed out that the hole 
need not be 500 feet in diameter— this is 
the size of the hole needed to decouple a 
20 kiloton explosion effectively. To take 
care of a 1 kiloton explosion— and at 
this level a considerable amount of really 
significant testing can be done— would 
require a big hole only one-twentieth 
the size. This would involve a very 
simple exercise in engineering and 
would reduce the cost to no more than 
several million dollars per hole. 

They argued further, that, at the 1 
kiloton level, it would fie possible to con- 
duct tests inside a specially constructed 
container— perhaps disguised as a fac- 
tory. 

Having argued at every point in sup- 
port of the feasibility of an adequate de- 
tection system, Dr. Bethe went on to 
agree that the discovery of the decou- 
pling technique made a more extensive 
detection network imperative. As I have 
pointed out previously, he proposed a 
system Involving 21 nianned sfotions, 600 
robot seismic stations, and 300 onslte 
inspections per annum. 

Dr. Bethe said that the installation 
of his proposed grid of seismic stations 
at 125 mile intervals would provide a 300 
times greater sensitivity than the origi- 
nal Geneva network, which would com- 
pensate for a potential decoupling factor 

of _ 300. With _the _ proposed , network, ^ 

therefore, it would still be possible to 
detect explosions of greater than 20 
kilotons magnitude. 

The scientists on the other side of the 
table challenged this argument on two 
scores. First, they said, it was naive to 
believe that the Kremlin, which has not 
yet agreed to the installation of a single 
station, could be talked into accepting 
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600 stations. Secondly, they pointed out 
that while Dr. Bethe's network might 
take* care "of 'sf^decouplirig 'factor of 300, 
the technology of decoupling and of 
cheating in general was «tlll in-its in- 
fancy. It was suggested, for example; 
that a greatly increased decoupling fac- 
tor could be obfciined by surrounding 
the nuclear chai^e'with several tohs'of 
graphite. When the charge went oft-, 
the graphite would be vaporized and the 
great heat required to produce vaporiza- 
tion would sap much of 'the energy of 
the explosion and reduce its seismic Im- 
pact. 

Dr. Roberts and others argued that* It 
was theoretically possible to distinguish 
the seismic signal of an earthquake from 
that of a nuclear explosion and that the 
technique of obtaining and' reading 
seismic signals might be improved 'by a 
program of research. Dr: Harold Brown 
of the Lawrence Radiation laboratory 
stated that initially It had been believed 
that only a small percentage of the con- 
tinental earthquakes which occur \70uld 
produce seismic signals which did not 
clearly identify them as earthquafcefe: 

On the basis of our experience in the 
Hardtack tests of 1958, however, Dr. 
Brown declared that, of the 5,000 or more 
continental earthquakes per year which 
produce seismic signals equivalent to a 
1 kiloton explosion or greater, "only a 
few percent could be identified by the 
seismic signature method." This, he 
said, "left many thousands throughout 
the world which could then be suspected 
of being ni!c!ear explosions of between 
1 and 5 kilotons and about ICO which 
■ could be_s iispfifttfid f'^^ ^ff nMPlPP^ 



plosions of 5 kilotons or more." Actually, 
I am told these statistics on earthquakes 
are conservative. There probably are 
tens of thousands. Even if we were to 
accept Dr. Bethe's estimate that 90 per- 
cent of the earthquakes could be identi- 
fied by their selsmographlc signal. It 
y^ojild still leave many hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of seismic disturb- 
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ances that could not clearly be identified 

as suchr 

Dr. Brown and others pointed out that 
the earth' is a noisy medium, that it is 
extremely difficult to filter put backn 
ground noises produced by trains or 
trucks or other manmade disturbances^ 
or by pressure changes in the atmos-s 
phere, or by waves beating on the shore. 
If the -first upward motion on the. seis- 
mograph, .which might be expected from 
a nuclear exposion, is lost in the back? 
ground noise, then the second motion oxi 
the chart, which is doymward. would apr 
pear to be the first motion-^-and under 
these circumstances, the conclusion 
would be that the signal had been caused 
by an, earthquake. 

Dr. Brown ,poInted out that seismic 
signals could be confuted or forged by 
simultaneously detonating large quan- 
tities .of conventional explosives in some 
^legitimate engineering enterprise which 
the Soviets, might demonstratively open 
to public inspection. 

.Pjnally, the scientists pointed out that 
.the Kremlin couid achieve complete seis- 
mic concealment by. setting up their test 
.^ots so that they would be triggered by 
seismic shocks of considerably greater 
magnitude. This would be an extremely 
simple arrangement, and there are 
enpugh natural earthquakes occurring 
each year to enable the Kremlin to run 
off such test shots to its heart's con- 
tent. The debate went on and on and 
on, in this manner. I f oimd the reading 
of the arguments oh both sides fascinat- 
ing. But I feel that the entire argu- 
ment was rendered completely irrevelant 
by the two points on which the opposing 
sides agreed. 

Point No. 1 is that even if the im- 
possible did happen and the Kremlin 
agreed to 21 manned and 600 robot seis- 
mic stations plus 300 annual inspections, 
this would only provide us with the capa- 
bility of detecting blasts 6i greater than 
20 kilotons magnitude. Even witti to- 
day's technology— and this technology 
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Will be improved— tests of far less than 
20 Kilotons magnitude could be extrapo- 
lated in designing improved weapons sys- 
tems covering virtually the entire nuclear 
and thermonuclear spectrums. 

Point No. 2 is that, even given the 
Bethe network^ and even given the maxi- 
fnum conceivable improvement in meth- 
ods of detection, there is a threshold be- 
low which no detection— let alone veri- 
fication—would be possible. This 
threshold was estimated at approxi- 
mately 1 kiloton, A .kiloton blast, de- 
coupled or reduced, by a factor of 300, 
becomes the equivalent of only 3 tons 
of TNT. What this signifies Is that 
there will never be any method of de- 
tecting nuclear explosions in a range 
that covers virtually the entire projected 
spectrum of ^ctical nuclear weapons. 

If these two points are true, what 
conceivable purpose is there to arguing 
about our ability to detect tests 6i 
greater than 20 kilotons magnitude? 

It would be bad enough if this entire 
irrelevant argxunent had been confined 
to the hearing room of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. But it seems 
to me that the Piresident and State De- 
partment have now bogged down in this 
grotesque and utterly irrelevant argu- 
ment. And, in doing so, they have, un- 
wittingly, helped the Kremlin to be- 
fuddle Western public opinion com- 
pletely. 

Perhaps I am obtuse or Just plain un- 
scientific, but for the life of me I see 
no point to a detection system which 
would cost several billion dollars to in- 
stall and probably another billion dollars 
per year to operate, and which would 
still leave the Commimists free to sneak 
test any device up to the size of a Hi- 
roshima-type bomb. 

But we have not yet come to the end 
of the nonsense. Dr. Bethe's proposed 
enlargement of the system would not in 
any way take care of test shots released 
6ver remote ocean waters, perhaps in 
the proximity of the Antarctic. With the 
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Soviet Union and the United States both 
building missile submarines with nuclear 
propulsion, the vast stretches of 'the 
world's- oceans are to, be "inspected*? by 
only 10 ship stations. What , way would 
there be' of preventing ^a Soviet subma- 
rine from surfacing in: a remote,^ area, 
firing a test shot, taking its observations, 
and then submerging for- a long under- 
water trip back to its home-station? We 
might detect .such a shot-rbut how.could 
we possibly prove, in the absence of a 
corpus delicti or a captured submarine, 
that it had been fired by the Kremlin? 
If we wanted to policy the seas on a scale 
that would make inspection meaningful, 
it would probably cost additional billions 
of dollars per year. 

If thcdiscusslon on detection capabili- 
ties was Irrelevant, the debate on ,verlfl- 
cation was .doubly irrelevant. Verifica- 
tion would require the production of ma- 
terial evidence in the.form of a radioac- 
tive core of rock.- 

- Again I may bciobtuse or. unscientific, 
but what -conceivable point is there to 
discussing the pros and cons of verificar 
tion if one cannot even detect a test shot 
of less; than. 20- kilotons magnitude? 
There may be* a -flicker- of> hope that 
with thousands of stations, signals might 
be obtained indicating a test ban viola- 
tionr above a threshold of, let us say, 
several kilotons. But it is one thing to 
suspect a violation, and another thing 
to prove in a legally valid form that a 
violation has occurred. . And, as I .see 
the matter, the proof .would have to have 
legal validity before we could cancel the 
t reaty or ask for ^sanctlon s^against-the- 
iZSiolator 



I should like, nevertheless, to sum- 
marize some of the testimony on verifica- 
tion that was given to the Joint Commit- 
tee, because it all helps to, demonstrate 
what a monstrously fallacious thing the 
so-called enforceable test ban is. 

Although the scientists > varied in their 
estimates, all of them agreed^that verifi- 
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cation was an exceedingly complex prob- 
lem, and that,. the mathematical odds 
were in favor of: a determined and enter- 
prising.cheater. Seyeral of the^scientlsts 
estimated the odds against yerificatlpn at 
100,000 to 1. , . ' , i 

^ The distinguished Senator from Ten^ 
nessee has pointed out that in the case of 
the Rainier, test shot, eveh though, we 
knew the exact underground point at 
which the shot had been exploded, it re? 
quired 3 months of drilling to come up 
with a radioactive xore. But let .me 
summarize for. your amusement some of 
the complexities of the problem of verifi- 
cation as described to the Joint Comr 
mittee. - . 

Let us assume the Inspection system 
is set up and a^jstatlon at point X re- 
ceives a seismic .signal which .cannot 
clearly be identified as an^ earthquake\ 
Depending on the spacing, of the stations, 
it would be necessary to carry , out -a 
minute examination of some ^100 square 
miles to 500. square miles of Soviet terri- 
tory. The first surveys would , be aerial 
surveys- utilizing. all types/and sizes^^of 
aircraft, ranging from helicopters Jtp 
multiengine, fixed-winged craf t,^^ and 
^flying at survey altitudes jranging from 
150 feet to 18,000 feet The jaeriaUi^er 
connaissance would involve* first, yisiis^l 
observation; second, photography; third, 
radiation, magnetic, electromagnetic, 
and infrared surveys. , 
, Obviously, the first task of the.aerial 
survey would^ be to determine whether 
or not the seismic event was an earth- 
quake, or a nuc lear exploslon.^A ^nuclearu^ 

ground, if it were not^ down deep 
enough-r-but this Is a possibility we can 
rule out . There mjght be some metallic 
debris or other signs of human activity 

if the .Communlsts were careless— but I 
.believe that this is a possibility we can 
also rule out. ^ 

- So, the afrcraf .t files over this suspected 
area. J .^'he inspectors find no sigiis of 
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liurhan activity, and Xheir sensitive In- 
struments t)ick up no surface evidence 
of an explosion. On the other hand, 
there is physical evidence that a genuine 
Earthquake has occurred in this area. 
What do the inspectors do at this point? 
Do they call off the search and write off 
the seismic signal to a genuine earth- 
quake? Or do they take the quite real- 
istic stand that the earthquake may have 
been used as a shield for a test explo- 
sion? In the latter case, every suspi- 
cious seismic event would involve de- 
tailed Inspection over a large area, by air, 
on (he ground, underground, and under- 
water. 

According to the most optimistic esti- 
mates, it would be possible, by means of 
such techniques, to narrow the area of 
suspicion down to one-half of 1 square 
mile and ultimately to a radius of 500 
feet. Then drilling would commence. 
The smaller the test shot, the greater 
the difficulty of location. According to 
Dr. C. E. Violet, of the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, the probability of locat- 
ing radio^ictive debris from a 1.7-kiloton 
explosion would be approximately 1 in 
100,000. To make the probability 1, or 
e^iial to unity, he said, one would have 
to' drill 100,000 holes. A far more opti- 
mistic estimate was presented by Dr. 
Richard M, Fdose, of Stanford Research 
Institute. Let us examine this "opti- 
mistic" estimate. 

If the area of suspicion could be cut 
down to 600 feet in radius, it would re- 
quire only 63 drill holes, in triangular 
grid pattern, to insure 100 percent com- 
pleteness of search. The tables present- 
ed in connection with this "optimistic** 
estimate are "enough to make a cow 
laugh"— to use a favorite expression of 
Comrade Khrushchev. The drilling of 
63 holes would involve a total footage of 
*75.600 feet. This, I would point out, is 
the equivalent of three Mount Everests. 
At a cost of $5 per foot — exclusive of 
all mobilization costs— this would work 
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out to $378;000. Working three shifts a* 
day, it would require 1,008'man-days of 
drilling and this, mind you, simply to 
carry out one inspection of one undeter--- 
mined seismic disturbance. If one were 
willing to settle for a 1-in-lO chance of 
verification, fewer holes would be neces- 
sary. 

At this point. Representative Durham 
made the apt comment: 

If you had about 10 seismic disturbances 
ftnd had to Inspect them on the basis of what 
you told us here, you probably would have 
full employment in most ot the country. 

I am afraid that this employment 
would not be limited to our skilled and 
unskilled workers. To carry out 300 

such onsite inspections per annum 
would probably require several entire 
graduating classes of seismologists, geol- 
ogists, and of scientists and engineers 
in the critical field of nucleonics. 

If the probability of detection is 1 
in 1,000 and the probability of verifica- 
tion is 1 in 1,000— and these are far 
from being the most conservative esti- 
mates — then the combined probability of 
detection and verification is 1 in 1 mil- 
lion. If the combined probability figure 
were a thousand times smaller than this, 
it would still be preposterous. It would 
be bad enough if it were simply a matter 
of absurdity. But, as I have pointed out 
previously— and as I want to emphasize 
again—these estimates of probability be- 
come utterly irrelevant when you con- 
sider that they apply to tests of greater 
than 20 kilotons magnitude, that below 
this level, no detection would be possible. 

How ridiculous can we get? 

As for tests in the lower reaches of 
space or in outer space, all the evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Soviets 
would be able to conduct such tests with 
impunity even with devices of consider- 
able size. As everyone knows, our Argus 
shot went completely undetected. 

Let us assume that the Geneva net- 
work is installed in the Soviet Union and 
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thara*clandestine 100-knotoii test shot 
is fired at an^ltitude of several hundred 
miles sbmewhere/in the northernmost;' 
reaches of Siberia on the fringe' of tHe 
Arctic Ocean. Light-measuring instru- 
ments, if stationed close enough, might 
detect the* explosion. Bur if the^ shot 
were fired against the background of a 
brilliant display of the' aurora borealis, 
how could we ever prove that the transi- 
tory flicker registered' by our light in- 
struments was not actually caused by a 
sudden brilliant burst of the aurora? 
There mighl be' electromagnetic disturb- 
ances similar to those which caused the 
temporary communications blackout 
after the Argus shot. 'But if the shot 
were fired at a period of considerable 
sunsppt activity, how could we ever 
prove that the simspots had really not 
been responsible? No matter how great 
our suspicions' might be, in the absence 
of radioactive debris there would be no 
way of clinching our case against the 
cheater. 

' It is time that we put an end to all 
this sorry exercise in futility and irrele- 
vance. 

it is high 'time--it is past time — that 
we' presented the facts to the American 
people. 

it is time that we woke up to the fact 
that Uiese, protracted negotiations are 
part' of the conflict strategy of the 
Soviet rulers — that they have used these 
negotiations first, to impose a mora- 
torium on nuclear weapons testing by 
the United States; second, to intensify 
the international propaganda in favor 
df a total test ban, without inspection 
or-with>lnadequate'inspection ; third^OL: 
"Create a conaltion of international hys- 
teria which would restrict or prevent the* 
possibility of effective Western reaction 
to aggression. 

It is time we realize that the exten- 
sion of the moratorium is a deadly' seri- 
ous business— that a single, major, tech- 
nological breakthrough by the Soviet 
scientists who have produced the A- 
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bomb,' the H-bomb; and tlie'^ sputnik^ 
may 'confront us with a choice between 
enslavement and annihilation. 

On February If,- "President' Eisen- 
hower submitted to" the Soviet Govern- 
ment a four-point* plan for ^'ending' the 
deadlock in the nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations. His proposal called for an im- 
mediaite bah, under assured controls;' of 
all nuclear weapons tests in the atmo- 
sphere and in the ocean," of space tests 
up to altitudes where effective controls 
can function, and of underground tests 
above a seismic magnitude of 4.75. 

It also called for a joint program of 
research and experimentation, and of- 
fered to extend the ban systematically to 
remaining areas- -underground as ade- 
quate control measures* were devised. ' 

I favor the proposal of ah immediate, 
complete, and unconditional ban on the 
several categories of tests that result- in 
atmospheric contamination. Such 'an' 
agreement could have gone into effect 
without delay since such^ tests are easily 
monitored, whereas the detection of even 
very large underground tests; of" iksU 
in space, anS of tests over remote ocean 
areas, requires the establishment of ex- 
tensive monitoring facilities. 

By and large. However, the President's 
plan was a good one. It was a simple, 
straightforward proposal on an issue of 
vital importance to the whole of maii^ 
kind. I agree with the President that, 
had the Soviets accepted this proposal, it 
might ultimately have paved the way for 
a much broader agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

But, instead of^accepUngjpur^proposal,^ 

ploy. It announced that it was prepared 
to "accepV^Hhe ^President's proposal to 
ban all nikjor tests of nuclear weapons 
if' the west would sign a pledge not to 
conduct any'nuclear tests, big or small! 
for a'' number* of years to be decided by 
negotiations^ A period of 4 years was 
suggested. 'Among other things, it spe- 
cifically ''accepted" the President's pro- 
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posal that during the period of the mora- 
torium, a Joint program of research 
would be carried out for the purpose of 
improving detection capabilities. 

At the time it was n:ade, the Soviet 
countexproposal was hailed as a conces- 
sion to our point of view. For the Ufe 
of me» I cannot understand why* In my 
opinion, their coimterproposal constitut- 
ed an act of international blackmail, and 
we should have called it this. It was as 
though the Kremlin were pointing a pis- 
tol at the head of mankind and saying 
to us: "We refuse not to contaminate 
the atmosphere— tmless you agree to a 
moratorium on undectable underground 
tests, which do not contaminate the at- 
mosphere, but which might conceivably 
add to your defensive capabilities." 

The Soviet counteroffer conceded 
nothing. It was merely a rehash of the 
old Soviet position, substituting the con- 
cept of a voluntary moratorium for that 
of a formal ban on small underground 
tests. But instead of exposing it for the 
fraud it \vas, the President suggested 
that the Soviet offer was indicative of a 
sincere desire to come to terms: and Am- 
bassador Wadsworth issued a joint com- 
' munique with the Soviet and British rep- 
resentatives which carried the strong im- 
I plication that the Kremlin had accepted 
I the American proposal with certain 

minor modifications, 
i The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anderson] deserves the 
thanks of all of us for immediately de- 
nouncing the Soviet offer as a "phony" 
and for the incisive analysis which he 
presented to the Senate on March 22. 
We are equally in the debt of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee tMr, GoreI for the 
dignified but forthright manner in which 
he raised the matter ot the Joint com- 
munique and explainec? to. Ambassador 
Wadsworth that, in signing it, ii\e had 
made an unwitting contribution to the 
Soviet propaganda campaign. 

But Senator Anderson's eloquent 
warning fell on deaf ears. On March 
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22, the very day on which he spoke in 
the Senate, there took place a meeting of 
the so-called Committee of Principals — 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, Al- 
len Dulles, George E. Kistlakowsky, the 
President's science adviser. Atomic 
Energy Commissioner McCone, and 
Deputy Defense Secretary Douglas, sit- 
ting in for Secretary Gates. According 
to an article by Mr. Chalmers Roberts 
in the Reporter for April 27, the Com- 
mittee of iPrincipals, with only Com- 
missioner McCone opposing, decided in 
favor of conditional acceptance of the 
Soviet counterproposal. 

According to Mr. Roberts, the Joint 
communique issued by President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan on 
March 29 from Camp David was based 
largely on the agreement reached by the 
Committee of Principals on March 22., 
In the Camp David communique, the 
two heads of government said that they 
had agreed that, once remaining issues 
had been resolved and a treaty signed, 
"they would be ready to institute a vol- 
untary moratorium of agreed duration 
on nuclear weapons tests below that 
threshold — 4.75 on the seismic instru- 
ments — ^to be acconiplished by imilateral 
declaration of each of the three powers." 

This statement contained two vital 
concessions to the Soviet point of view. 
By implication, it extended the scope of 
the proposed test ban treaty to cover 
undetectable tests in space. In this re- 
spect, and in consenting to a moratorium 
on undetectable underground test shots 
we abandoned the cardinal principle of 
enforceable inspection which has thus 
far guided us In our negotiations on dis- 
armament and the test ban. In my 
opinion, it constituted the single most 
catastrophic retreat since the inception 
of the test ban negotiations. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Arthur Krock's statement in the New 
York Times of March 31: 

The response ot the President and the 
British Prime Minister to Soviet Russia's 
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latest nuclear disarmament proposal gave 
Premier Khrushchev what he wanted. 

Because of the softness and lack, of 
understanding which the administra^ 
tion had displayed on the test ban issue, 
this has become the area of greatest 
danger at the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. But I feel that the hearings 
recently held by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy provide the administra- 
tion with every justification for recon- 
sidering its position. 

With all the earnestness at my com- 
mand, I would urge the President and the 
Department of Statfe to give the most 
serious consideration to the testimony 
of Dr. Bethe, Dr. Teller, Dr. Romney, 
and the other scientists who testified be- 
fore the Joint Committee. In the light 
of this- testimony, I .consider it manda- 
tory that we free our hands to resume 
tests that are not subject to detection 
and do not contaminate the atmosr 
phere-rat the very least to resume small 
underground tests. 

I do notrthink the Administration need 
feel in the least embarrassed over re- 
vising its stand at this, point. The ori- 
ginal moratorium was based on the be- 
lief of competent scientific advisers that 
an adequate system of detection and 
verification could be devised. On the 
basis of the most recent scientific testi- 
mony, it is now apparent that the 
chances of developing such a system are 
exceedingly sllm^certainly it is not 
something that can be counted on within 
the next decade. 

In theory— despite our recent con- 
cessions— we still adheretothe^^Msa- 
that^mz ,^reemenrM''tesHng^ be 
based on a truly enforceable system of 
inspection. We would be acting in con- 
sonance both with this principle and 
with recent scientific evidence if we now 
reverted to the President's eminently 
sensible proposal of February 11. 

I believe that the fate of oiu: country 
and the iate of the entire free world 
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community may hinge upon our early 
resumption of underground nuclear 
testing. Every day of delay cuts down 
our nuclear technological lead over the 
Soviets. It Is not inconceivable that, as 
a result of our voluntary 2-year mora? 
torium, they have already caught up 
with us and surpassed us at a number 
of points. Heaven knows what will hap- 
pen if the moratorium is now extended 
for another year or 2 years— with or 
without a formal treaty. 

FALLACY NO. 6 

Fallacy No. 6 is that the cessation of 
nuclear tests will* ipso facto, result in a 
relaxation of the dangerous tenslonjs 
that have grown up in the world. This 
fallacy we can dispose of In a few min- 
utes because that is all it deserves. 

The Conference of International Ex- 
perts on Nuclear Test Detection took 
place in Geneva in the summer of 1958. 
While the conference was still In prog- 
ress, and after it became apparent that 
the West was yielding and that a. joMt 
statement on agreed findings would be 
issued, the Quemoy-Matsu crisis erupted. 

On October 31, 1958, the United States 
exploded its last nuclear test shot and 
announced to the world that it was em- 
barking on a voluntary 1-year mora- 
torium, while the possibilities of a test 
ban were being further explored with 
the Soviet Union. Simultaneously, the 
Soviet Government embarked— or an- 
nounced that it was embarking— on a 
reciprocal moratorium. 

Exactly 4 weeks later, on November 
27, 1958, K hrushchev _ p.rQm ulgated*^ir" 
s-famous^*B§rIm ultimatum. The 18 
months that have elapsed since the ulti- 
matum was Issued have witnessed a 
whole series of missile-rattlix^ perora- 
tions by Mr. Khrushchev, the bloody 
riots in the Panama Canal Zone, the 
establishment of a quasl-Communlst 
regime In Cuba, and stepped up activity 
by the Communist Parties throughout 
the free world. 



This Is the relastatiori of tensions 
which we purchased with our voluntary 
'moratorium on nuclear tests. I do not 
consider this sequ'ehce of events acci- 
dental. 1 am not surprised by them. It 
Is only natural that the Communists 
should have been emboldened by their 
success in bludgeoning us into a nuclear 
test policy, the folly of which was elo- 
quently described by both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles in statements made as late as the 
end of 1957. 

My prediction is that, if we now for- 
malize the moratorium by entering into a 
test ban treaty with inadequate inspec- 
tion, the Kremlin will again be em- 
boldened, and will become more de- 
manding, not less demanding. 

FALLACY KO. 7 

FaUacy No. 7 is the oft-repeated 
statement that in the course of the 

Geneva negotiations the Russians have 
conceded far more points than have 
the West, that they have shown a genu- 
ine desire to reach agreement, that the 
tv^o §ides have already arrived at an 
agreement on all but 4 or 5 of the 17 
articles of the treaty— and that an agree- 
ment on an enforceable test ban is, in 
fact. Just around the comer. 

It is entirely true that the Soviets have 
made concessions on a number of 
points— even on many points. But these 
concessions have always been on points 
of secondary importance. On the really 
basic question like the number of onsite 
inspections per annum, the^ have shown 
.themselves absolutely adamant. 

Let me give one example of the "great" 
concessions the Soviets have made. 
"VVhen the ''big hole" theory was first 
presented to them at Geneva by Dr. 
Bethe, the Soviet delegates denied its 
validity. The "big hole" theory, however, 
is something that can be demonstrated 
mathematically in a black-and-white 
manner and which has also been verified 
in recent tests conducted with conven- 
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tional explosives. After a period of re^ 
sistanCe, the Soviet delegation finally 
abandoned its opposition to the ''big 
'hole" theory, but without specifically ac- 
cepting it. This was Just as if they had 
agreed not to argue against the proposi- 
tion that two plus two equals four— but 
without specifically agreeing that it does. 

Dr. Bethe and some of our coliunnists 
hailed this as one of the most significant 
of the Russian concessions and as 
another indication of their genuine de- 
sire to compromise. I am not a scien- 
tist but I have had some experience with 
facts. Consequently, I find Dr. Bsthe's 
logic here very difficult to follow. 

Compared with the altogether minor 
concessions which the Soviets have made 
on a number of points, the West has 
made three concessions of fundamental 
importance. 

Our first major concession, was our 
agreement— in violation of everything we 
had previously said— to consider the 
questions of nuclear testing in isolation 
from the general problem of disarma- 
ment. 

The second major Western conces- 
sion was our agreement to extend the 
test ban treaty to cover undetectable 
tests in outer space. This, again, con- 
stituted a violation of our fundamental 
position that there should be no disarm- 
ament of any kind without enforceable 
Inspection. 

Our third major concession, and in my 
opinion potentially the most disastrous, 
was our submission to the Russian de- 
mand that the conclusion of the treaty 
be accompanied by a voluntary mora- 
torium or, to be exact, by the extension 
of the already existing voluntary mora- 
torium on undetectable underground 
tests. 

It is true, too, that agreement has been 
reached on some 12 or 13 articles of the 
17-article treaty. But the articles on 
which no agreement has yet been 
reached constitute the ^leart of the 
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treaty/ Let me auote the comment of 
the Washington- Post* on April 20 : « 
In its present ioxm, the Incomplete' treaty 
Is like an automobile" with a chassis, .wheels, 
transmission, body, dual control's, upholstery, 
and trim. Missing from.lt Is the .engine, 
electrical system, and tuel. 

Finally, it may also be true that a test 
ban treaty is jiist around the > corner. 
But, if a test ban treaty does come into 
being, in the light *of* present attitudes 
and of 'the Camp David pronouncement 
I believe we ,can, safely predict that it 
will not be , the .kind of test ban agree- 
ment about which we were talking 1 year 
ago. It will not, in short, be a test ban 
agreement in which our national in- 
terests are protected by a system of en- 
forceable inspection. , 

FALLACY NO.. 8 

The eighth fallacy, is the thesis, ex- 
ceedingly popular after the first Geneva 
'.conference, that the. question of a, test 
ban can, easily, be resolved Jf we simply 
turn the problem over to the scientists on 
-.both sides. , - , 

According.,to this fallacy, the scien- 
tists at Geneva, who came together un- 
,encumbered by political prejudice, had 
no . difficulty in arriving, at a meeting 
.of .the minds. The conference .was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of openness and 
.cordiality; and there emerged from it an 
iionest agreement on the guiding scien- 
tific principles for a test ban agree- 
ment. , . V 

The true story of what happened- at 
the Geneva conference is very far, from 
the romantic idyll which was presented 
to the press of the world._ ^ 



^pertaining to the ^conference,, the first 
'thing that strikes one is the almost in- 
decent haste with « which we rushed to 
get to Geneva. Here was a projected 
conference of extraordinary complexity, 
in a' 'field where there was virtually no 
body of "experience to serve as a guide. 
But' the delegation to the conference, 
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consisting of '3' senior scientists 'and 
some 20 .technical' advisers,' was 4hrown' 
together, briefed, . and ^ dispatched to 
.Geneva all within* .a period of a few 
.weeks.. . . . 

The, picture of idyllic apolitical rela- 
tions which >were supposed to have 
existed at the conference, was badly 
.punctured by the recent testimony of 
,the American scientists to jthe^ Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Let me quote a few items from 
these hearings. 

Dr. Wolfgang H. Panofsky, High En- 
ergy Physics Laboratory, Stanford Uni- 
•versity, told the committee: _ 
- After the report of * the 1958 conference 
of experts was filed with the governments 
Of the three countries, all of them (tnclud- 
Ing the United States) formally accepted the 
report. As a result, the U.S.S.R,'^ delega- 
tions' like to refer to the report' as a formal 
agreement on technical facts rather than as a 
technical working paper. In so doing; they { 
propose that the experts' report Is' an* un- 
changeable point of departure, for- the por 
litlcal negotiators. On the other hand, tjje 
United Kingdom and. United „ States del0g|- 
tlons have assumed that the technical, facts 
should be brought up to date to reflect 
changes In our knowledge, 

Dr. Harold Brown, Deputy Director.of 
the Livermore Weapons Laboratories, 
made this commentary on the> behavior 
of the Soviet scientists. 

On a number of occasions, Z havO'^seen 
them {the Russian. scientists]. accept.some^ 
thing in private .scientifically, or at^ least 
appear, jto accept At^ scientifically^, and' then 
come back for.^the record with quite a dlf- 
Xerentjattltude..JThere -Is always - a-technical" — ^ 
-Mexplahatibii. ^ tfoiuti times 'it holds almost no 
water! Sometimes it Is^ quite fallacious. 
Other times there^ls'some basls to what they 
say. " i . 

Dr. Brown went on to say : 

No conference of experts* report can logi- 
cally be criticized for not taking adequate ac- 
count of the self-evident fact that a violator 
Of a 'treaty or a moratorium on nuclear' 
weapons Vests' mxist be ^expected to take full 
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advant^^e of whatever methods he can find 
to reduce the probability of detection. 

One can say» looking back, that perhaps 
not enough attention was paid to them (the 
difficulties ot detection) particularly In such 
items as the possibility of very large de- 
coupUng» the difficulties of on-site Inspection* 
and the possibilities of shielding explosions 
in space. 

I cannot conclude my comments on 
the fallacy of the scientific idyll at 
Geneva without some reference to Dr. 
Hans Bethe» the chief adviser on nuclear 
testing to the President's Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr. Bethe Is one of the greatest living 
theoretical physicists, and, as a man of 
science I have nothing but respect for 
him. He has the good and the bad 
qualities of the theoretical physicist. 
He is by reputation stubborn in his con- 
vlcUons, ^ut willing to listen to demon- 
iStrable .evidence when he is proven 
wrong. Unfortunately, Dr. Bethe's pre- 
dictions in the field of science have fre- 
quently been wrong, and his predictions 
in the fields of technology, military 
Iclence, and politics have fared even 
worse. 

In the immediate postwar period he 
frequently declared that the Soviets 
would not get the atomic bomb for dec- 
ades. Before the H-bomb, he took the 
stand that it could not be made and 
should not be made. And when we de- 
veloped the hydrogen bomb, he was just 
as emphatic in his declaration that the 
Soviets would never discover the secret 
for themselves. Before the big hole 
theory was developed by Dr. Albert 
Latter, Dr. Bethe ha^ declared that de- 
coupling was impracticable, Af tej;* Lat- 
ter had developed his theory, ,Pr. Bethe 
was big enough to examine and confirm 
the validity of the theory. In the light 
of this new knowledge. Dr. Bethe was also 
realistic enough to propose a substantial 
enlargement of the original Geneva de- 
tection network. But, in proposing it, 
he came up with the propositioix^haf It 
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was possible to construct completely 
tamperproof instruments and communi- 
cation lines for his network. Experts 
with whom I have discussed the matter 
tell me that to this date no such thing as 
a completely tamperproof mechanical 
device has yet been produced. Nor did 
Dr. Bethe offer any suggestions. 

On the basis of such a record of error 
on vital matters, what value should we 
place on the political sagacity of Dr« 
Hans Bethe? 

At this hour of peril, how much re* 
llance can the Nation place on the ability 
of the President's chief test ban expert 
to accurately forecast the course of fu- 
ture events in science or in politics? 

THE QUESTION OP PALLOUT 

There Is another argument that used 
to play a central role In the antltest- 
ban agitation: That Is, the danger of 
fallout. I have not listed this as a 
fallacy because once upon a time this 
argument had some validity. Accord- 
ing to the most recent findings, the 
danger Is substantially less than was 
previously believed, but It Is real, never- 
theless. But fallout Is no longer an is- 
sue. No one proposes the resumption of 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere. 
Such tests. In my opinion, will not be 
resumed by either side, even In the 
absence of a formal treaty. The only 
question at Issue today is whether we 
should leave ourselves free to conduct 
tests that do not contaminate the atmos- 
phere and that are essential to our na- 
tional security. 

OUR PRESENT POSITION, AND A P30P0SAI. FOIt 
ACTION 

Now that I have examined the major 
fallacies of the proponents of the nuclear 
test ban, I should like, In closing my re- 
marks, to reexamine our present situa- 
tion and to suggest the outline of a posi- 
tive plan of action. 

I realize, of course, that it Is not 
enough to point to dangers and to criti- 
cize. A purely negative approach on the 
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question of; nuclear testing could- have 
disastrous propaganda consequences. 
But we do not have to be negative. lam 
convinced that, if we give the facts-to 
the people of our .own country and of 
this other free countries; we shall be able 
to carry the propaganda offensive to the 
Kremlin. Let me suggest the outline of 
such an approach. 

First. We inform the Soviets that in 
the light of recent scientific testimony, 
an adequate inspectlon system for un- 
derground tests, :based on fixed stations, 
would present.virtually insuperable tech- 
nological -difficulties, would.be prohibi- 
tively costly, would if installed, provide 
no means'Of' detection-for tests under 
20 kllotons magnitude. 

In the light of this 'testimony, it is 
obvious - that there %ould be only one 
way of effectively policing an agreement 
banning all categories^ of tests. This 
would be the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of complete openness by both sides. 
We, therefore, propose a test ban based 
on President Eisenhower's "open -skies" 
proposal, plus unlimited right of ground 
inspection, and'policed in each country 
by a stated'number of aircraft and in- 
spection- teams enjoying complete free- 
dom of movement. 

Second. If the Soviets do not accept 
our* proposal for a complete test ban 
based on^ "open skies" and unlimited 
right of inspection, we proposed, as an 
alternative, an immediate ban on all 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere. 
We point out that an agreement on this 
simple but basic proposal would respect 



of a formal agreement— but- we warn 
that, if there is ev.er cpnclusi^e evidence 
that j^he Soviets,have resumed such tested 
then we. shall, have to reconsider om; 
own position, ^ 

, E!ourth. We announce pur willingness 
to extend the ban to other categories of 
tests, if, as and when enforceable. meth? 
ods of inspection are devj&loped. , * 

Fifth. We leave*ourselves,free:to re- 
sume tests in space and undergrpund. 

Sixth. We commit ourselves, with, test- 
ing again possible, to an all-out program 
of nuclear weapons* development, con- 
ceived on a scale that will not. merjely 
maintain oiu: lead oyer the Soviets but 
will increase it from year to, year. This 
program must be continuous. We must 
not again rest on pur laurels— as,* we have 
done under both Democratic and » Re? 
publican administrationsr-when we 
reach the next technological plateauc i^. 

Seventh. We declare :oui: intention 
(a) to embark on a .so-called "plow- 
share" program— that is ,a program ,o£ 
research on hydrological and geographic 
engineering and » on other peaceful, us^ 
of nuclear explosions, (b) to appropriate 
$100 million for . this .program of. re^* 
search, (c) to use our underground 
weapons test program,. insofar as. this 
can be done, to further our "plowshare" 
program, (d) to disseminate .freely, all 
information resulting from this program. 

Eighth. We commit ourselves pub- 
licly to annotmce.all tests. 

Ninth. We act. immediately on the 
President's suggestion of Febr uary- 3:^ 
that^we?arm'0i^JSAIEO-anies*Wfnrnu-^ 
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^onl^y^rfT^nfUroymTTT-flt. rno same time, 

pave the way for further and broader 
agreements. 

Third. If the Soviets, in turn, reject 
oiu: proposal for a worldwide ban on 
"dirty" tests, we announce that we our- 
selves will voluntarily, observe a mora- 
torium- on such tests. We express the 
hope that .the Soviets will also observe 
a voluntary moratorium in the absence 
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to reinvigorate NATO or to persuade its 
member nations of. the seriousness of 
our intentions. 

Tenth. Recognizing the fact that nu- 
clear physics Is not an American monop- 
oly,;that^Italian, Himgarian, German, 
Danish; andi^other scientists all played 
an. important role in the development 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs, we 
call for and offer to participate in a 
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Joint NATO effort in fiucleaf \veapons 
development. Such an enterprise would 
not*be designed to replace our own fa- 
cilities, but to cooperate competitively 
with them. Nothing would do more to 
tighten our alliance and to challenge 
the Russians. The existence of such 
NATO-wide research facility would also 
add to our leverage in pressing the 
Kremlin for "openness." 

On May 7, tlie I^esident stated that 
we will resume underground nuclear 
testing, presumably by the end of the 
year. This declaration was hailed by 
many as a welcome reversal of policy. 
But his statement leaves much un- 
answered and even more undone. 

It commits us to limit the new test 
series to nonmilitary devices — when 
the crying need is for underground tests 
of new warheads and new devices de- 
signed to provide our land forces with 
tactical nuclear weapons and our de- 
fenses with antimissile capabilities. 

It still leaves us committed to the 
offer made in the Camp David com- 
munique of May 29. This called for <1) 
£t treaty banning not only detectable 
tests in the atmosphere, underwater* 
xuiderground, and at high altitudes, but 
also banning undetectable tests in space; 
and (2) a moratorium on undetectable 
underground tests while a research pro- 
gram on improved methods of detection 
was carried forward. 

It ignores the fact that with each new 
extension, of the moratoriiun — ^no matter 
what we may say about our intentions 
at the end of the stated period — it be- 
comes psychologically more difficult to 
renew testing. 

In the war of propaganda, the Com- 
munists have used the test ban issue to 
place the West on the. defensive, and to 
create a condition of international hys- 
teria which would restrict or prevent the 
possibility of Western reaction to Com- 
munist aggression. They have been able 
to place us on the defensive for the sim- 
ple reason that we have not given the 
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facts to the American people and the peo- 
ple of the free world. The President's 
statement of May 7 still does nothing to 
give them the facts. 

The President's statement still leaves 
us without a positive program that would 
enable us to carry the propaganda offen- 
sive to the Communists. 

The President's offer of March 29 al- 
ready conceded far more than should 
have been conceded. His statement of 
May 7 strongly suggests the conclusion 
that at the forthcoming simimit confer- 
ence it will be used as a bargaining de- 
vice, and that our offer of March 29 may 
now be regarded only as an opening posi- 
tion which will be further compromised. 

In the light of Khrushchev's recent 
conduct, in the light of the Berlin ulti- 
matum, in the light of the situation in 
Cuba, and the many other evidences 
of aggression and subversion, what pos- 
sible Justification can there be for a con- 
tinuation of the moratorium on under- 
ground tests— with or without a treaty 
banning tests in detectable media? 

For my own parti as I have stated 
previously, I believe it can be taken as a 
virtual certainty that the Kremlin has 
not been observing a corresponding 
moratorium, and that it will- not do so 
if a treaty is signed. 

If the Administration does not accept 
this point of view, is it prepared to assure 
the American public that the Kremlin- 
its opposition to inspection notwithstand- 
ing—has honored the moratorium and 
will continue to do so? And if it cannot 
offer this assurance, on what grounds 
does it justify the extension of the mora- 
torium? 

By our exclusive reliance on the doc- 
trine of massive retaliation; by our fail- 
ure to concentrate on the development 
of clean tactical nuclear weapons as the 
chief means of offsetting the Communist 
superiority in manpower; by oiu* fail- 
ure to arm our NATO allies with the 
nuclear arms that are available; by our 
voluntary 2-year moratorium on tests— 
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which, I am positive, have not been recip- 
rocally observed by the Communists; by 
our failure to accord the antimissile mis- 
sile the priority it deserves ^ by our fail- 
ure to explore the potentialities of the 
neutron bomb and of the so-called Chris- 
tofilos elfect; by our failure to pursue the 
further development of nuclear weapons 
with all the energies at our command; by 
our recent abandonment of the principle 
that all disarmament measures, including 
a test ban, must be based on a system of 
enforceable inspection — by all these 
catastrophic errors in judgment, we have 
placed the free world in mortal peril. 

That is why I am worried. That is 
why I have spoken at such length today. 

The Pulitzer prize-winning novel, "Ad- 
vise and Consent/' pictures an America 
of a few years hence, an America in 
which demagogs can inflame huge 
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gatherings and bring them to their feet 
cheering with the- slogan, **I would 
>rather crawl to Moscow on my -hands 
and knees than be killed by an atomic 
bomb." 

Is this to be the image of America 
tomorrow? God forbid it. For should 
this book prove prophetic, it will mean 
that our people have rejected the choice 
between liberty and death made by 
Patrick Henry and the Pounding Fa- 
thers, the choice which drew the cheers 
of America and of freemen everywhere 
from 1775 down to the recent past. 

It would mean the victory of the apos- 
tles of nuclear surrender. It would sig- 
nify our total moral and spiritual capit- 
ulation. 

It would mean that free America has 
chosen a slavery which is worse l^an 
death. 
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Honorable 'tliomas J. Pocld 
IJnitcdi states Sonatb 
Washington 2&9 C. 

Afydoar jSbnator: 



1 tyant to talso thio oppottUnitsr to e35)rc^d 
jBy personal thsinks to you^fo^ reprinting tny article, 
"7;hat ^'aith in Ctod Has Meant to iA>,»^ in the Ausust 24, 
1060^ issuaof th6 »»Con3rc3Gjtonal jpccord. »» 

It ^tio indeed good of you to call the 
attention o| the readers of tho-'^Rcdord"^ to my remarks, 
lUid Xhope they will have the effect <)f remliidinj Our 
people that faith and Ircedom are inscparabio, Jt is 
imperative, in those, titacs, that t7o loolc beyond out om, 
convictions and puirsults in a materially minded Y/orld 
for the spiritucd yet realistic direction thai religion 
can give uo. This is absolutely necoscai^y |f \7^; xire 
to defeat the godless plemeiiito of commimlt^m an^ orimo. 
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iai;pr Dodd is oii the Special Co^respgndentsiyListe^^ repainted 
r*^ article in its entirety< 
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:SfinGl5uS PATTH IN THE gOtJMB* 
INQ OP OUR COUNTRY 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President,, the Au- 
gust Issue of the magazine These Times, 
a Protestant magazine published in 
NashviUe, Tenn., carried a brief but 
moving : article by J. Edgar^ P qOY^''- 
This great American remirfds us of tKe 
vital role which religious faith played 
in the foimding of our country and 
should play in our national life today. 

I ask imanlmous consent that this 
article be printed^ at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
vas ordered to be printed In the Record. 
Ibllows: 

LT P aith ly^ Gop Has Meakt to Me 

^0 men wko law tbo ioun^ations 
reared the soaring arches of our great BepuD 
He had a vigorous, indomitable; and all 
encompassing belief in God. Faith per- 
meated their thoughts, their "words and 
deeds. Wo see Thomas Jefferson's hand 
guiding the qulU which wrote, "I have 
Bwom upon the altar of Ood, eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man." We sec George Washington, 
when the flres of hope had flickered to 
embers, kneeling .in the snow' at Valley 
rV)rge. And wo see wise old Ben FVankUn 
suggesting to .a constitutional convention, 
deadlocked time after time, that "we have 
prayers every morning." 

This Nation was born out of faith In God, 
It can continue to exist in freedom only as 
that faith remains forthright and strorl?... 
A statesman of a past age said, "Despotlsja^ 

fe.^^^"* without faith, but liberty caJ- 

Palth in God remains the solid roclc thlt \ 
stends unmoved amid the sliding sands. 
The anUthesls of cynicism. It Is the dynamo 
which pparks the minds and actions of men 
Who think beyond the pettiness of self. It 
Is the tie which binds mankind In mystic 
unity, exalting the human creature until 
^P^i^af ^ «^an the angels.- 

And it Is the balm which salves the sting of 
time and death. 

Faith in God has meant to me the enjoy- 
ment of those manifold "blessings of lib- 
erty" which the Pounding Fathers sought 
Insecure for all posterity. It Is a fathom- 
less source from which to draw strengtli . 

iJ?^ adversity. And it has helped me 
) to catch a glimpse of the wisdom implicit 
tath^tamiutawe law. by whldy^e ^ 
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TO : Mr. Mohr 



FROM : C D. DeLoac 





Tolson . 

nt 

'aha 
DeJLoacl 

Gulre 
Rosen 





date: October 5, 1960 Tamm 



subject: senator THOMAS J. DODD (D. - CONN. ) 
TELiSPHONE TAP 




3-/ 



Trotter __ 
W.C. Sullivan 
Tele. Room _ 
Ingram — — 
Gandy ' 



Late yesterday afternoon, Jay Sourwine of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, said that jSenator Dodd had gotten in. touch with him and that he is afraid 
that his telephone is being tapped at his home in Connecticut and. also his off ice phone 
here in Washington. Sourwine wanted to know if it would be possible for the Bureau, to 
check these two phones to see if they were.tapped. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

It ,is recommended that we call Sourwine back and advise him that 
unfortunately we do not hay.e the technical manpower to handle such an assignment 
at this time aud suggest thai they might possibly contact the telephone company in this 
regard. 



1 - Mr. Tamm 
1 - Mr.. Parsons 
i - jMCr. Rosen 



ECK:s: 
(5) 
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November 28, 1960 
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c/o Honorable Thomaa-« L.JDQj@.^ 
Xinited States Senate _ 
Washington 25, j). C, . ' * 



b6 

:b7C 



Dear 



It certainly was a pleasure to have the 
opportunity o£ meetihg you last Fjriday when you visited' 
FBI Headquarter!,; and I hope ydu enjoyed touring the FBI 
facilities. » ^. 

I am told you want someday to become an 
Agent of the .FBI, andi I aim sure that if your manhood is 
filled with the sam6 enthusiasm for knowledge ydu sure 
showing today, you will/realize that ambition. As Qicmehto/s 
of your visit, I am enclosing one- copy of each Of the two . 
,photogr^hs,we.hadtak6n» - ~ ' - * 



i 



^*,**.v~..^»j yours, y. . 




Enclosures <2) 



Tolson J. 
Mohr 

parson? . 
Belmool , 
CaUahan 
DeLoach 
Ma lone 
McCufre 
Rosen 

Tele. Room 
Ingram 
4^ndV 




Mstrativ^ Assistant-^ 



ag ^ I to FBI.Headquaxters - 
e touFTmriself . Senator X)odd 




NOTE: On 11-25t60,^ 

to Senator JM^a^Sr^, 

for | did.nl)t take the 

is, of course, a very good friend of the Bureau andi^ a "former 
.Special AgehtBt:OD.9ri8-33^ ej^igned 8-ab-34. A^/ 
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November 28,. 1960 



be 

:b7C 



Assistant tor the Honor^le Thomas J. Dodd, 
United States Senate . / . *7 ' - ' ^ 
Washington 25, i>« C.. 



Deal 



N0Y.jJ9i960 

-CQMM>Ea 



I greyly enjoyed'having the opporfdnity<*l 
jnaeeting yoalast week*and,appreciate your bringing young 
l oVer to.our:headquarters for aylsiti. l have 

written: to| | and"^tm enclosing a copy ol thejphotograph. 

for you trhich the three us had taken together. - 

Sincerely^jp^^ 



V3 



•£[nclps(ire 



O 
O 

'pa. 
o 
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Admiriistratiye Assistant 
],age to FBI Headquarters 




to Senator Dodd, brbughtj „ ^ _ ^ . 

for a tour . I I did not take the tour himself-. Senator Dodd 

is, of cbuirse, a very gbqd friend of^ the Bureau and is a former- 
Special Agent, EOD 9,r-i8-33, T^^^ 
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TO 



' Mr. DeLoach 

FROM : M, 



Ir. DeLoach 



DATE:ll-28r60, 




Tele. Hpora . 
Ingram . 
Gondy « 



subject: senator THOMAS J. J)0DD 
DEMOCRAT - GONNECTICirT 
REQUEST TO iSEE THE DIRECTOR 
AFTER DECEMBER 12y 1960 

BACKGROUND; 

By letter dated 11.-17-60, .Senator Dodd expressed his pleasure that the 
Director Tyould remain with the FBI during the coming administration. He. requested 
to see tli^ Director .after December. 12, 1960, regarding "several importdht 
matters" upon his return from Europe. Onte of the matter^?, according .tb the letter, 
is the Freedom Academy Bill which Mr. .Dodd;strdngly favors. He enciosecl a dopy 
of his speech regarding this bill which he gave before the Senate on August. 26, 
1960. The Director acknowledged this letter on 11-23-60, and invited Senator Dodd 
I to call his: office upon his .(Dodd's) rieturn from Europe, 

A separate memorandum has been pfiepared on the Freedom Academy 
Bill and is attached for .the.Directpr*s information. 

BIOGRAPHICAt DATA: 

Senator Dodd is , from; West 'Hartford, Connecticut,, and was born on 
5-15-07 at Norwich, Connecticut.. He graduated from Providence CoUege in 1930, 
and received his. .LL. B". from Yale: University Law; Schbol;in. 1933'. He was an 
executive trial counsel for tile United States during the prosecutibn.of war criminals 
at^Nurnberg> /Germany, from 1945.-46, served in.the 83rd .and 84th Cohgressesl knd 
was elected to.the U.S. .Senate . m N^^ ^ 

INFORMATION IN BUJILES: 



Senator Dodd was a.Special Agent of the FBI from 1933-34, voluntarily 
resi^ing.oh,8.-30r34. His work record was satisfactory/ X /-"V^ y , 

AlthoughDoddJs earUer feelings toward the Bureau* were questiona 
due to some urifeybrable comments .while, he rejportedly was drinking, he howpcpfesses 
a cooperative attitude. Me haye had cordial-.correspondence with-Dodd sihcet 
he meb#th.the Pireclor/bn4-26r59V Hed's jpreseritiy on the Sp.e7iai.'dorresp^ents< 

4©>5lr. , Ingram /«/BN<«t)SOKE AIJACBi^ 
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J ones to DeLoach 

Re: Senator Thomas J. Dodd 



.Oh 3-ie-59, 

York HeraldrTribune, his iamils^ and 



:Executiye;Kditor of -the .New 
a son of the senator, met the 



Director aiid were'.conducted pn.a .special tour. On .11- 25,- 60, Senator .Doddf s 
•office made arrangements for a special.tour for :SenatorJindd_ani3 



ageQ an 



age l I Senator Dodd and 



land Dodd!s adminiistratiye assis tisuit. I 



photographed with the. Director, after which ^ 

Letters enclosing , these photographs ,were sent,tc[ 



two of his sons, 
did not appear 

met and were 

was .tak en on a s pecial tour, 
landj I on 11-28-60. 



'be 

;b7C 



Dodd paid tribute to.the.Director on his 35th, Anniversary on the floor 
of thelSehatei and his remarks appear in .the-Congressional.Record. An..autographed 
photograph of .the.Directpr was sent to-the Senator ,at:his. request on.;12.- 29- 59. The 

.Director eynre^sSArl annToWoffr^n fk^ .C!Annf/%Y* Utt 1a44-^.u t" nn an " i 't-i' ' 




. ^ jCommimi'st; Party," USA, andfor^hisjacfelon! in "having it:ipubUshea as a Senate 
V^l Document, ' ' ^ ' » - . .. , . 

/^y.:letter-dated' 2-25.-60, the Director',thanked;Dbdd for presenting a 
resolutioa in,to%.Senate to.lionor the.Dir with a Gold'liiledal Aw^dt-Sei^tor Dodd 
advised .on 6-30-60, that .the Senate.'Banking-and Ciirrehcy Committee had 
favorably reported :out;this. resolution and he :vs^ould caU,it,to.the Senate floor 
immediately after.its present r.ecess; ^ ^ 

By letter dated .2- 29-- 60, the.Director wroteJDodd when he (Dodd). was 
confined .at a Miami Beach, Florida^ hospital following- a seizure. The Director 
Ranked Dodd.by,letter on;8-26>-60, for reprinting.his^article, "What.Faith in God 
Has.Meant .to.Me, " in the ,Cqngf e'ssional.Recprdr (67.t 296l7* 62r 57261) 

RECOMMENDATION .:: 

the Director's informatiomshould Senator :bodd.'c^^ Bureau 
after December-'12, I960.- -DUAcau 
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SPEECH 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. DODD 

OP CONNECnCDT 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, August 26, 1960 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
pending measure on whicli tlie Senate 
can act and sliould act, witliout acrimo- 
nious debate or partisan division, before 
this 86th Congress adjourns. Z refer to 
the Freedom Commission bill, S. 1689, 
more commonly called the Freedom 
Academy bill. 

I would like to observe at the outset 
that this is a bill of extraordinary Im- 
portance to the United States and the 
free world. In fact, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in' reporting the bill favorably, 
has described it as "one of the most 
Important ever Introduced in the Con- 
gress."- I fully agree with this estimate. 
If anything, I consider it an understate- 
ment. I believe that the preservation of 
our freedom, the preservation of the free 
world as' we know it, may ultimately 
depend on the enactment of this meas- 
ure. 

This is not a Democratic bill or Re- 
publican bill. On ihe contrary it^ is a 
measure which, as Life magazine ob- 
jservedp^per&ons of all shades of opinion, 
save one, should be able to unite behind. 
The bill was originally submitted by 
Senators Douglas and Mundt. With 
some minor amendments, it received the 
unanimous approval of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I wish I had the talehi to have au- 
thored^ the bill, but I am proud to be 
privileged to present this statement today 
to'the Senate. ^ 

The Subcommittee «oh Internal Se- 
curity held hearings' on thVbill in April 
and'June of last yiear. A distinguished 
panel of expert witnesses, representing 
668866—77383 (3) 



many shades of political opinion, testi- 
fied overwhelmingly in favor of this 
measure. It^has been strongly endorsed 
by the AFIj-CIO, which has possibly 
had more experience combating the 
Communist conspiracy on the interna- 
tional scene than any other private or- 
ganization, and by the Reserve OiBcers' ' 
Association, which is one of the very 
few private groups that has made a de- , 
tailed study of political warfare. 

I believe it is a fine and wonderful* 
thing that a bill of such importance 
to the cause of freedom should com- 
mand, at the outset, such broad and dis- ' 
tinguished bipartisan support. 

Mr. President, the measiure before the 
Senate is quite imique. It is a truly pio-f 
neering bill which seeks to fill a major 
gap in our national defenses. I believe, 
without exaggeration, that it may make 
the difference between victory and defeat 
in the cold war. Because this bill Is so 
different, because it proposes to create 
an entirely new instrumentality for win- ^ 
ning the cold war, I believe the Senate 
should be informed 'in some detail of 
the purposes and reasons for t^is 
measiu'e.. 

What is the gapjn our . cold war de- 
fenses this bill seeks to fill? Why is it L 
necessary to create a new agency? How 
will the new agency fitMnto the Federal ^ 
structure? These are the questions I 
shall attempt to answer in my remarks 
this afternoon. We are in. the closing 
days of the session. We must still at- ' 
tend to many matters. Other Senators 
are waiting to speak, and I do not wish 
to impose on them. However, I hope 
.that, the Senators who are not present-^ 
and I know they are^busy with com- 
mittee work and other important mat- 
ters—will read what . I am saying, be- 
cause I believe that if they have a real 
knowledge of the content and purpose of 
the bill, it can be passed with practi- 
cally a unanimous vote. 
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We have been losing the cold war 
partly because we have failed to under- 
stand its total character, partly because 
we have been amateurs fighting against 
professionals. The Soviets have been 
winning the cold war because they have 
from the beginning accepted it as a total 
war, to be waged with all their resources 
and on every plane and, second, because 
they have, through their specialized 
training institutions, developed scores ot 
thousands of practitioners in the art of 
total political warfare. 

So long as we are amateurs pitted 
against professionals, Mr. President, we 
shall continue to lose the cold war. The 
task of the Freedom Academy will be to 
fill this gap in our defenses. Its function 
will be, first, to develop systematic, 
knowledge about all aspects of the Com- 
munist conspiracy; second, to develop a. 
science of counteraction against Com- 
munist subversion that will see usv 
through the perilous period ahead and 
ultimately pave the way for the victory 
of freedom; and third, to train Ameri- 
cans* and nationals of other free coun- 
tries in the science of total political war- 
fare, as it must be waged by freemen. 

To illustrate the problem, I would like 
to review recent events In four countries, 
each of which occupies a position of im- 
portance to the security of the free 
world. One country is in the Middle 
East, one is in the Far East, one Is in 
Africa and one is in Latin America. Each 
has been a major target for Soviet polit- 
ical-economic warfare. Each has already 
been captured or seriously weakened. 
What has happened there points up the 
" U i^ gent need f or th u presen t bi llrfirtt ieao ' " l at6d-4h< 
countries the Soviets have demonstrated power, 
a highly successful form of attack 
against which we have grossly inade- 



ern bastion of stability and anti-Commu- 
nist strength. The Iraqi Government 
was strongly pro-Western, it was the 
only Arab government to Join the Bagh- 
dad Pact, and, because of its apparent 
solidity. Its capital had been chosen as 
the seat of the Baghdad Pact organiza- 
tion. The Iraqi Army was well trained 
and well equipped. Nuri as Said's gov- 
ernment was engaged in a program of 
social and economic reform which was 
enlightened by Middle Eastern stand- 
ards. The country was receiving large 
amounts of economic and military assist- 
ance from the West. The Iraqi Commu- 
nist Party, sternly repressed by Nuri, had I 
been reduced to a few hundred hard core 
members and driven imderground. 

Then, in a few hours, this citadel of 
free world strength was overwhelmed. 
In a sudden coup, the King was assassi- 
nated and Nuri was dragged through the 
streets. In its precision and utter ruth- 
lessness, this coup was completely alien 
to the Arab tradition; the staffwork 
could only have been done by carefully 
trained professionals. A virulently anti- 
American. pro-Communist military dic- 
tatorship was established. With appall- 
ing speed, the remaining Communists 
emerged from imdergroimd. They or- 
ganized and led the street mobs which 
intimidated or tore to pieces all who op- 
posed them. They took over the educa- 
tional system, including the all-impor- 
tant indoctrination of the army. They 
captured the press and radio. They 
whipped the people into an anti-Western 
frenzy with expert agitation and propa- 
ganda. With great skill they manlpu- 



quate countercapablUties. 

IRAQ 

The first country is Iraq. Three years 
ago Iraq was considered a Middle East- 
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Why did this country of Islam, with 
every reason to be anti-Communist, 
prove so susceptible to Communist sub- 
version? During the many years Iraq 
was in the Western camp, why was the 
West so unsuccessful In getting across 
its own message and getting across the 
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truth about communism? Why did Kas- 
.sem and so many of the younger officers 
display an .almost pathological hatred 
andsuspiclon of the West? Who forgot 
to educate the Iraqi Army about commu- 
nism? Who forgot to educate the stu- 
dents about communism? Why were so 
many non-Communists so indifferent to 
the Communist takeover? Why were 
ihey imable to oi^anlze effective oppo- 
sition? Why did the principal opposi- 
tion have to come from the Nasserltes?. 
Why was there an Ideological vacuum? 

JAPAN 

Mr. President, the second country I 
propose to discuss Is Japan. The full 
extent to which this cornerstone of our 
Far Eastern defenses has been weakened 
by Soviet political warfare and subver- 
sion Is still Imperfectly understood. I 
will only take the Senate's time for, one 
critical example which I hope will help 
to illustrate, the overall problem we Xace 
and the need for the present Jegislation. 
. Let us take the case of the Japanese 
'Teachers' Union, whose 500,000 members 
staff Japan's public, schools.. For some 
years now the Teachers' Union has been 
a captive of the Japanese Qommunist 
Party. While the overwhelming major- 
ity of its members are non-Communists, 
the union's, machinery Is completely in 
the hands of the Communist Party. The 
party has, in fact assigned some 1,500 
party members to work as, full-time 
union functionaries and organizers. 
- The Japanese Teachers' Union makes 
no bones about the fact that its principal 
purpose Is political rather than profes- 
sional. In its pamphlet called "The 
Teacher's Code of Ethics," the Japanese 
Teachers' Union states that "the realiza- 
tion of socialism's the historic task im- 
posed oii the teacher. It is the duty of 
the teacher.' to foster young people who 
would help realize such a society.'* «Slnce 
«the Teachers' Unlon is Communist-con- 
>trolled, it should be^understood that the 
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word "socialism," as used in this direc* 
tlve, means "communism.** 

A substantial number of Japanese 
teachers are carrying out *these instruc- 
tions. Young children are being, taught 
that the'U.S.S.R. is their real homeland. 
One common tactic is for the teacher to. 
draw a map of Japan on the blackboard 
with a red flag in the middle and tell 
their pupils, "this is the Peoples Repub- 
lic of Japan." Constant reference is 
made to the United States as an aggres- 
sive, imperialistic power, while constant 
praise is. heaped on Russia and Red 
China, who are identified as Japan's real 
friends. The, effect on young minds of 
this corrosive propaganda]^ repeated 
grade after grade,, year after year, 
through their entire secondary educa- 
tion, can;well be imagined. 

The Teachers' Union has conducted 
violent demonstrations against proposals 
to hoist the Japanese fiag and to sing 
the national anthem at school programs. 
The imlon throws itself into all sorts of 
political activities and demonstrations 
which have nothing to dp with educa- 
tional affairs and constantly, agitates the 
teachers to bring the message otSoclallst 
salvation into the classroom. 

Westerners wonder why so many Japa- 
nese students Join the radical Zenga- 
kiiren which led the recent rioting. 
Correspondents who interviewed these 
students were surprised by their warped 
picture of the United States and their 
f antastic ideas about democracy, if our 
pundits had paid more attention to the 
almost unbelievable situation that exists 
in so many Japanese secondary schools, 
they might have anticipated the results. 

To me the most alarming aspect of the 
Commimlst* takeover of the Teachers' 
Union is not the systematic brainwash-^ 
ing in the classroom and the resulting 
ideological prostitution of a generiition 
of Japanese youth: To me the .most 
disheartening^ thing is the way the great 
mass of ,the;Japanese people have sat on 
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their hands and permitted this to 
happen. 

The Teachers' Union represents the 
best educated, major organized group 
In Japan. Yet, when the Communists 
were taking over, only a handful of edu- 
cators were willing to fight back. And 
these very few who were willing to stand 
up, did so as scattered individuals, with- 
out organization. Not very surprisingly, 
they were quickly crushed by the Com- 
mimist apparatus. 

Why, in heaven's name, have Japanese 
parents remained passive when their 
sons and daughters come home from 
school and, inform them that Soviet 
Russia is their real homeland? Why is 
It that no democratic force has developed 
in Japanese imiverslties to compete with 
the Zer^akuren? Why has no third 
force developed among the students even 
in the Christian universities of Japan? 
Why is all the dedication and organiza- 
tional know-how on the side of the Com- 
taunists? What is wrong with the forces 
of freedom? Where are they? 

I believe the Commtmist victory in 
the Teachers' Union in terms of its long- 
range implications may well be the 
greatest single defeat the United States 
has suffered in the Par East other than 
the Communist victory in China. 

For nearly a decade we occupied Japan 
and directed its reorganization along 
democratic lines. We spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars and devoted the 
energies of many of our best minds^ yet 
we may have failed because in our 
political innocence we thought that the 
only enemy was Japanese militarism, 
whicn was'crusftea ana aiscreaiteaTitrRT 
we neglected to prepare the Japanese to 
defend themselves against the real 
enemy. 

History may show that a few thousand 
superbly trained professional Com- 
munist conspirators had a far greater 
influence on the future of Japan than 
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all the treasure and talent we poured 
in. 

I should have liked, If there were time, 
to discuss the critical situation in the 
Japanese Socialist Party, Japan's prin- 
cipal opposition party, whose dominant 
leftwing has been successfully infil- 
trated by the Communists, and the sit- 
uation in the ZY2 million member Gen- 
eral Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
which also has been successfully pene- 
trated and captured by the Communist 
Party. But since I must limit my speech 
at some point, let me only say that the 
story in each of these situations is the 
same— well-trained Communist cadres 
versus untrained amateurs. 

CUBA 

Mr. President, the third country I 
should like to examine is Cuba. A little 
more than a year and a half ago a 
brutal dictatorship was overthrown in I 
what appeared to be a popular revolu- 1 
tion. I am told that Fidel Castro had 
the enthusiastic support of 90 percent 
of the Cuban people when his victorious 
column entered Havana. Seldom in re- 
corded history has a man been in a posi- 
tion to do so much for his people. Castro 
was welcomed in this country as a con- 
quering hero and we stood ready to ex- I 
tend every assistance to his regime. | 

Today the lights are going out In Cuba, j 
The Communists have captured the gov-^ 
emment machinery. The non-Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists, who repre- 
sented the great majority of Castro's 
supporters, have been decisively de- 
feated. Today, Communists are stream- 

.An^ M/^ TTflVftnn. fmm ftll nvftr fhft world 

to consolidate their victory. We have 
now a Soviet satellite within 90 miles 
of our own border. The Monroe Doc- 
trine has been successfully flouted. Our 
vaunted military preparations have 
proven useless. 

How were the Conunuz>ists able to cap- 
ture a popular revolution so quickly an() 
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50 completely? Why^ were the Cuban 
people so naive about Communist opera- 
tional methods? Why were the anti-* 
Communists so disorganized and so inept 
when the showdown came? Why were 
they outthought, outplanned, outorgan- 
ized and outmaneuvered by the Commu- 
nists from .the very beginning? Why 
was the large middle class in Havanat 
which was solidly behind Castro, unable 
to cope with the Communist cadres? 
Where were their leaders? Why were 
they not better trained? To what .ex- 
tent was our own negligence responsible 
for this catastrophe? 

Once again I ask the question: Why 
must the dedication and know-how so 
often predominate on the Communist 
side? Why does it always seem to be 
well-irained professionals versus- disor- 
ganized amateurs? 

Mr. President, Cuba today- is being 
converted into a major staging area for 
the subversion arid capture of Latin 
America. While Castro may be increas- 
ingly unpopular with many of the pres-- 
ent governments of Latin America, he» 
seems to be increasingly popular with 
the intellectuals, students, labor, and the < 
peasants, and these groups may provide, 
the lea(lers who lead the next revolutions, 
and form the next governments. 

So powerful has the Castro image be- 
come that certain governments appear 
afraid of taking any action against Cuba 
for fear of bringing down the. wrath of 
powerful groups of their own country- 
men. Many*Latin American politicians 
who privately denounce Castro's actions, 
feel it necessary to support him publicly. 
Our Government was dismayed by recent 
remarks of leading political figures in 
Mexico, who stated that Mexico would 
side ^ with Cuba in its dispute with the- 
United States. And in the current meet- 
ing of the Organization of American 
States, we' have been unable jU> obtain 
backinjg for action against; Castro one- 
tenth as Vigorous as 'tlie action that has^ 
been taken against Trujillo. 



There is ndt^time for me to analyzo 
the major Soviet, and, to an Increasing 
extent, the Red Chinese penetration of 
Latin America. The Senate 'has been 
kept' well informed by such experts as 
the junior Senator from Florida. I 'do,* 
however, want to mention one aspect of 
this penetration which Z flnd especially 
discouraging. 

This Is the deep and highly effective 
penetration of the universities and stu- 
dent organizations. Many, possibly a 
majority, of the larger student organf- 
zations in Latin America have been cap- 
tured. One of the techniques Is to use 
professional students, sometimes in their 
thirties, who have already obtained their 
degree from one university and enter 
another university, often under an as- 
sumed name, to work full time as stu- 
dent organizers. This is the same tech- 
nique which worked so effectively in 
China prior to 1948. To me the dis- 
heartening thing in Latin America, as In 
Japan, has been the near absence of or- 
ganized opposition in so maxiy universi- 
ties to the Communist 'takeover.'of the 
student organizations. 

U.S. News & World Report for August 
1, 1960, printis" part of*a letter from a 
Costa HIcan student who had just com- 
pleted a year of study In the United 
States. Ho writes: 

Castro propaganda has increased enor- 
mously since I was home* a year ago. AU' 
kinds of committees are set up - that present 
Fidel as a .messlah. Communists- now are- 
louder than .ever, especially in the university;, 
who keep shouting "Yankee imperialism.? 
Indifference of the people to what is hap- 
pening alarms mo. 

Why are so many non-Communist 
educators and students in Latin-America 
passive and indifferent to this fearful: 
challenge? Is the concept of freedom so 
blurred it is no. longer worth fighting for? 
Why are the students of^ I^tin America 
so naive about the. methods of commu- ^ 
nism? Why do the Communists find 
them so easy to manipulate? A substan- 
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tial part of the youth in Latin America, 
as in Japan, are being led into the enemy 
campVhile we stand by helpless. Where 
are the forces of freedom? Where are 
the articulate believers in freedom and 
democracy? Why are not some profes- 
sional students on our side? 

GUINEA 

Mr. President, the fourth country I 
propose to discuss is the newly independ- 
ent state of Guinea, which was formerly 
a. part of French West Africa, but chose 
independence In Uie 1958 election. The 
President of Guinea. Mr. Sekou Toure, 
was for many years a loyal member of 
the French Comnxunist Party. He held 
positions ot importance within the Com- 
munist-controlled Qeneral Confedera- 
tion of Labor. He was caref ully trained 
In party schools in Prance, Prague, and 
Warsaw. In 1956, he said he broke with 
the Communist Party. He claims that, 
while he remains a Marxist, he is not a 
Communist. A serious question remains. 
Was this break made from conviction, or 
under party orders? 

During its 2 years of independence^ 
the government and social structure of 
Guinea have been ruthlessly organized 
along Communist police-state lines. 
There is only one political party, which 
follows the Red pattern from cell to 
Politburo. The agricultural population 
is being forced into communes which 
bear a marked similarity to the Red 
Chinese variety. In fact, Chinese in- 
structors are directing the work. The 
police are being trained by imported 
members of the Czechoslovaklan secret 
D0lice..and the populacQ ,^5; ^lein^ on 



With Czech-made wh:e recorders. In 
recent months hundreds have been ar- 
rested as enemies of the state, and many 
have been brutally and fatally tortured. 
The only news distributed comes from 
Russian, East German, and Red Chinese 
news agencies. Guinea is the first non- 
Communist nation to recognize the East 
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German government. Guinea's econ- 
omy has been mortgaged to the Soviet 
bloc for years to come in a series of one- 
side trade agreements. Guinea's army 
Is equipped almost exclusively with 
Czech arms and Is being trained by 
Czech instructors. Hundreds of Guin- 
ea's youth have been sent behind the 
Iron Curtain for political training, while 
large number of Iron Curtain techni- 
cians swarm all over the country. 

On June 6 of this year. Time magazine 
observed: 

Jjast wecl: there were alarming signs 
that • • • Guinea was rapidly becoming a 
poUce Stat© under the cold direction of im- 
ported Ck)xrununlst Instructors. 

And Time further observed: 

If Toure is indeed no Conununlst, he 
seemed fast' becoming the captive of those 
who were, 

I believe It is correct to state that 
Guinea has become the first African 
Cuba. Already the Reds are transform- 
ing Guinea into a major staging area for 
the subversion of the rest of Black 
Africa, Just as they have turned Cuba 
Into an advance post for the subversion 
of Latin America. 

Sekou Toure was recruited into the 
French Communist Party during his 
Paris student days shortly after World 
War H. For many years the French 
Communist Party made a special effort 
to befriend, indoctrinate, and recruit 
African students studying in France, be- 
cause the Communists, with their 
vaunted long view of history, were aware 
that these students were the future 
leaders of Africa. 

Mr. i'jre5ident,^ny"must "it always be ' 
the Communists who have this fore- 
sight? Where were the forces of free- 
dom? 

It Is being said that France invited 
Soviet penetration by pulling out in a 
huff and taking everything with them 
when Guhiea voted for complete inde- 
pendence. I suspect the battle was 
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really lost 15 years ago when a' lonely 
African student, ignored by other' 
Frenchmen, was systematically culti- 
vated by the alert Communist Party. 
He found a home in the party. And to- 
day the Soviets have, acquired a major 
base in Africa. 

THE LESSONS TO BE. LEARNED 

In Iraq, Japan, Cuba, and Guinea the 
Communists have demonstrated an im- 
pressive political warfare capabUity. In 
four widely separated parts of the globe, 
confronted with completely different po- 
litical and social conditions, and operat- 
ing in environments ^hich by all rights 
shoidd have been hostile, they have 
scored major ^ triumphs. In the first 
country they successfully penetrated and 
manipulated a Middle Eastern Nation- 
alist movement, in the very heart of 
Islam. In the second country, they have 
successfully penetrated and manipulated, 
the secondary schools, the universities, 
the student groups, the. labor unions, 
and one of the two principal political 
parties of an advanced industrial nation. 
In Cuba, they have. captured a popular 
revolution in a Catholic country which 
has traditional ties of friendship with the 
United States and lies -on our very 
doorstep. In Guinea, they have moved' 
in on a primitive society and have taken 
over at the very moment that its people 
were^supposed to gain their freedom. 

Mr, President; why do we still try to 
console ourselves with the thought that 
if we just spend enough money on guns 
and missiles and foreign aid, we can 
make the Free World secure against 
communism? 

Our recent disasters in Iraq, Japan, 
Cuba, and Guinea should help us to real- 
ize that we can outgun communism and 
oiitspend communlsm-^andstill loselhe 
cold war. 

We are up against an enemy who^has 
masteredsall forms of social: conflict—^ 
political, ideological, p^chological,.eco-^ 
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nomic, and organizational, as well as 
military and paramilitary. With the 
political warfare weapon he has moved^ 
over and around our military defenses 
to secure beachheads deep in our rear 
areas. He has a coordinated long- 
range. strategy for victory, in which he 
will use all methods and all means 
against us. 

With every day's news, it becomes 
clearer that the old methods of defense 
are not enough. Either this country 
masters the new dimensions of warfare 
the Soviets are employing against us and 
goes over to: the offensive, using all of 
our strength and wisdom, or we face the 
certain prospect of increasing isolation 
in a world which is swinging evermore 
toward the Soviet sphere. 

There must be a new start, a new 
approach in our planning and thinking. 

I believe the most important question 
before the country is this: How do we 
prepare ourselves in the shortest possi- 
ble time — ^because I am afraid there is 
only a very short time left to ms — to 
meet and defeat the Soviets in this 
many-sided conilict? How can we de^ 
velop a coordinated counterstrategy for 
victory? What is the quickest and best 
way.' to train our people in this new art 
or science? 

I emphasize the quickest as well as 
the best, because we are many years into 
the cold war. Regardless of how fast 
we now move to repair our situation, 
important battles to come may:already^ 
have been lost for lack of preparation. 
But if we move without delay, we can, I 
am certain, still prevent a decisive shift 
towards the Soviets, still recover the ini- 
tiative, still make our way to victory. 

As a starting point, I suggest that we 
examine what the Communists ^have 
done. How were 'they able to achieve 
their very ;great^. capabilities in;political 
warfare? In suggesting this as^ a, start- 
ing point, I do not mean that we should^ 
copy Soviet procedures. We can, ho\c^- 
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ever, learix a great deal from the Soviet 
experience, even though we .ourselves 
must develop quite different methods—, 
methods which meet our special needs, 
and are in accord with our own ethic. 

The key to Soviet successes Is their 
massive development and training pro* 
gram in political warfare. 

This development and training pro- 
gram, whose modern origins extend back 
some 60 years, has given them a huge 
fund of political warfare knowledge, an 
effective operational science and large 
numbers of highly trained, dedicated 
professionals who have mastered all 
phases of the total war. 

There is no time for a detailed r^umS 
of the Soviet program. I will therefore 
cover only its basic outline. But I be- 
lieve this will assist the Senate in visual- 
izing the dimensions of our own problem. 

The father of modem political war- 
fare and the architect of the Communist 
Party was V. I. Lenin. 

In 1895 Lenin, then an obscure lawyer 
in St. Petersburg and deep in the Rus- 
sian underground, was arrested by the 
Czar's secret police. After serving 14 
months in a St. Peten^urg prison, he 
was exiled for 4 years to a remote village 
in western Siberia. He received a 
stipend covering his board, clothing, and 
lodging, leaving him free to do pretty 
much as he pleased. He used his time to 
analyze what had gone wrong with the 
Russian underground, which was mak- 
ing little headway against a very alert 
police force. 

For 4 years he pondered the prob- 
lems of revolution. He concluded, in sub- 
"Stancor that'll^ ■ and"lils 'a&iociates-iJTero* 
amateurs using "primitive methods" of 
conflict. What the revolution needed 
was not eager amateurs, but highly 
trained professional revoluUonaries, who, 
in Lenin's words, would give to the 
revolution "not their spare evenings but 
the whole of their lives." Lenin recog- 
nized that political warfare is a com- 
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plex art or science and that it must be 
intensively and systematically developed. 

After completing his sentence, Lenin 
made his way to Germany and then to 
Switzerland. There he and other eml-. 
grees established a revolutionary news- 
paper called Iskra, the Spark. In a series 
of articles, beginning in 1900, he spelled 
out the strategy and tactics which would 
later be adopted by Communists through- 
out the world. Again and again he 
hammered at these central themes- 
political warfare is a difficult science— 
we must master all forms of conflict— the 
revolution must be led by trained profes- 
sional revolutionaries. 

In 1902 he elaborated on these articles 
and published them in a book called, very 
appropriately, "What Is To Be Done?" 
The last half of this book outlines a 
deadly political science for waging all- 
out political warfare against the estab- 
lished order. On almost every page he 
reemphasizes the need for trained pro- 
fessional revolutionaries. "What Is To 
Be Done" became the bible of Lenin's 
Bolshevik faction. It is probably the 
most important book of this century, in 
terms of the forces it set in motion. Yet 
I wonder if a handful of people in this 
Chamber have read it. 

Unfortunately for us. Lenin was a bril- 
liant organizer and teacher as well as 
theorist. It is a little-known fact, but 
prior to 1917 he established three politi- 
cal warfare schools in Western Europe: 
one on the Isle of Capri outside Naples, 
one at Bologna, Italy, and one in a Paris 
__suburb. _ Lenin and other^revolutionary - 
figures taught in these schools, and the 
graduates became the world's first pro- 
fessionally trained revolutionaries. 

The Senate will recall that in 1917 the 
Czar was overthrown and a democratic 
xegime was set up imder Kerensky. The 
Bolshevik leaders played a minor role in 
the first revolution. Leixin was in West- 
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em Europe. Trotsky was* in New York, 
find Stalin was In exile In Siberia. 

Lenin then returned to Russia in tlie 
famous sealed train arid immediately^ 
set to work undermining the new gov- 
ernment. Those who have studied >thb 
Ku&sian Revolution oX March and the 
Communist counterrevolution of Novem- 
ber 1917, have marveled at the efficient, 
ruthless manner in which Lenin and his 
small, but well-trained group of Bolshe- 
viks, were able to penetrate and control 
key army regiments, labor imions, and 
intellectual groups, to Isolate the gov- 
ernment from the people by expert agi- 
tation and propaganda, and to manipu- 
late their opponents from positions of 
power. 

The graduates of Lenin's three politi- 
cal warfare schools played a key role in 
these operations. It took them just 7 
months to lay the grotmdwork for the 
November seizure of power. 

When the Communlsib counterrevolu- 
tion failed to ignite revolutions in other 
countries, the Bolsheviks realized they 
were in a long range struggle with the 
Western Powers. But they were su- 
premely confident of the superiority of 
their new^ operational science. They 
were convinced they could wage a war o^ 
attrition* against the West in which we- 
would, over the .years, be isolated from 
Asia/ Africa, and Latin America, and our' 
will and" ability to resist gradually' 
eroded* 

' This total, global political ^^arf are had 
to be codified and systematized, as 
Clausewliz had systematized roilitary 
warfare. Thanks to Lenin's writings, 
the.early training schools and their ex- 
tensive experience in Russia, the Bolshe- 
viks were-well on^their way to achieving 
this scientific know-how. 

However, world revolution required^ 
morcsophlsticated .operational thinking. 
ThQ techniques which had.pi:evailed'la . 
RussIa:would need modification and spe-^ 
cializatiori for the quite different con-. 
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ditions'in' other countries. Those at the 
control centers in Russia— the conflict 
managers of world communism— would 
need the most detailed Information about 
their victims. In. each country they 
would Have to know- the degree of po- 
litical maturity and class consciousness, 
the areas of friction, the symbols invok- 
ing the greatest response, the decision- 
making machinery, the vacillators and 
opportunists who might be won over, 
the identity of those who could never.be 
won over. Above all, they would need 
native Communists, trained to execute 
the complex strategy of subversion and 
motivated to win. 

All this required a vast development, 
arid training program, without prece- 
dent in world history. 

THS COMMUNIST ITCAINZNO ESTABLISHMENT 

Shortly after their takeover, the Bol- 
sheviks established a system of top- 
level political wai^are development and* 
training centers. These were in full op- 
eration by the mld-1920*s. There was 
the famed Lenin Institute of Political 
Warfare, where students from, all parts 
of the world were given.3 years of the 
most intensive training in every aspect 
of political warfare. There, was the 
Academy .of Red Professors, which had 
the. function i of teaching the teachers,* 
with courses 4 to 7 years in length. 
There^ was the Sim Yat-sen University, 
sometimes called theiFar Eastern Uni- 
versity;, which .trained most of the pres- 
ent top leaders of the Chinese Commu-' 
nlst Party and gave them the political 
and military know-how to conquer 
China; These were, the best known in- 
stitutions. But there were^many more 
training centers, large and.small, to. take 
care, of -every nook and cranny in the 
spectrum of conflict. 

It was estimated at the hearings that 
tliese top.schools have graduated more, 
than 100.000 Communists from all parts 
of the world. These ace professionals 
are the first group in history whose 
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training has prepared them to coordi- 
nate the full range of political weapons 
and cold-war weapons systems— the po- 
litical, the economic, the social, the psy- 
chological—with basic military strategy. 
This synthesis has brought Into being a 
sophisticated, unified, operational science 
that adds new dimensions to the global 
power struggle. 

At these top universities for political 
warfare and at the- auxiliary centers, 
Russian political scientists and other 
specialists undertook a tremendous re- 
search program In tactics and strategy 
of political warfare. They studied the 
experiences of conquerors and power- 
seekers throughout history to determine 
what techniques will or will not woric 
under various circumstances. 

This vast body of knowledge was aug- 
mented by afQliated research projects. 

They studied the adaption of Pavlo- 
vian studies of induced behavior to the 
service of political warfare. 

They developed advanced techniques 
for penetrating and manipulating na- 
tionalist parties In the colonial areas. 
Special attention was given to the rev- 
olutionary forces at work In Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. The West 
has set these forces In motion, but tho 
Soviets expect to harness and manipu- 
late them for their own purposes. 

Communist leaders were brought In 
from all parts of the world to give the 
students the advantage of their practi- 
cal experience; and Intensive area stud- 
ies were undertaken of the conditions In 
their assigned countries. 
' — Ori6 lormer ' ■ Amei4 eai:H ^mmiffTfsT., 
Joseph Komfeder, who attended the 
Lenin Institute from 1928 to 1931. testi- 
fied at the subcommittees hearings that 
by that time the Soviets had already ac- 
cumulated a central library serving these 
centers, comparable in size to the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

In the Soviet Union, historians, soci- 
ologists, anthropologists, linguists, p;^- 
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chologists, and economists have been 
enlisted in the service of political war- 
fare. Their newly formed Academy of 
Social Sciences has Impressed the. social 
sciences into the service of political war- 
fare. Thehr Institute of World Eco- 
nomics has the function of analyziag 
economic situations in other countries 
to determine how economic difficulties 
may be exploited for the benefit of the 
Communist movement. Their Institute 
of International Relations has a similar 
function. Their Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, not to be confused with the 
Lenin Institute, develops the Ideological 
part of the program. Even their Acad- 
emy of Sciences is engaged in political 
warfare to an important degree. 

The extent to which these associated 
centers support Soviet political warfare 
is indicated In the following paragraph 
from the speech of Gen. C. P. Cabell, 
Deputy Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, to the National Guard 
Association on November 8. 1959: 

The Soviet Union is clearly preparing for 
action in Africa. Since 1950, considerable 
Btudy and research has been underway In 
various academies and institutes of the So- 
viet Union and bloc countries. An Increas- 
ing number of publicized studies on Africa, 
somo of real sdentiflc rsAno, have been 
forthcoming from Soviet Government study 
programs. Introduction of a wide range of 
university courses and tho steppcd-up prep- 
aration of instructors in African subjects 
have been imdcrway at Moscow, Xjeningrad, 
and Prague universities. Language train- 
ing in such languages as Youraba, Congo, 
and Luba, has become a fixed part of the 
curriculum, Tho aim is clearly to create a 
^^»/>TVire ^fini^^f ^^x pertff on Africa- and- to 
equip Communist engineers and scientists 
with the necessary knowledge for work in 
Africa. Standard among such training Is 
included the techniques and methods of 
propaganda and subversion. 

Below the top political warfare centers 
In Moscow, the Soviets have set up a sys- 
tem of intermediate level training cen- 
ters on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
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A school at Tashkent, Russia, trains 
Communists from the Islamic areas. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has become a 
principal center for training foreign 
Communists. One Prague school, which 
has the iimocubus name of the Institute 
for the Study of Latin American 3Elela- 
tidxis^ specializes in training Communists 
iroia Latin America. As far back^ as 
1954, Daniel James, a leading authority 
on communism In Latin America, de^ 
scribes this school as follows: 
^ The Institute has an enrollment of 750 
students ♦ ♦ • The great majority of them 
are Latin Americans, the rest .Buropeans. 
The purpose in having .Oommxmists from 
.Latin- America and Europe study together is 
to train them as teams. Upon graduation, 
tiie Latin Americans retiirn .to their native 
countries and are later joined by^.European 
graduates, who may be former classmates* 
Tbe' latter are usually assigned to Iron Cur-^ 
tain diplomatic' or trade missions 'in Latin 
America— hence the stress being laid by 
Communists everywhere in Latin America 
upon etsabllshing diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with, the Soviet sphere., ,(It is ,qulto 
possible that the Iron Curtain envoys in 
Mexico who. visited Guatemala were trained 
at Prague.), 

^ Subjects taught at ^the. Ixistitute for ,the 
study pt Latin, American Relations include 
the hlstory.^culture, pohtlgt,,iawrand lan- 
guages"^ the Latin American countries/all 
rendered* from a Mapist*vlewa>ol^^^^ SpeciaV 
attention is devoted'to the theory and tactics 
of revolution, espionage, and*sabotago. 

Thexinstitute's primary- aim, however; Is 
not to turn out spies and saboteurs but ex- 
perts at infiltrating non-Communist organ- 
izations and institutions. and at leading or 
innuencing. mass movements. In accordance 
wlth„the general strategy of exploiting, and 
cilsamelizing the dominant trend in Latin 
America : nationalism; The trainees are 
i hahdplcked from Latin America's Commu- 
I nist Parties and their labor, 'intellectual, 
j peace, and youth ftonts. These facts under- 
score the significance of Ithe increasing fiow 
ot Latin 'Americans to i Communist , centers in 
Europe; there is scarcely ^any doubt ^that a 
great xnany^ pr them find; thelr.jvay to Prague. 
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AnotHer Prague school trains Africans, 
Antony Head, the former British defense, 
chfef, who has made a detiailed study of 
Soviet penetration of Africa, estimates 
this school has facilities -for 3;000 stu- 
dents. Incidentally* a recent issue of 
Newsweek magazine noted that 100 
Congolese students undergoing training 
at Prague and Warsaw, are being grad- 
uated ahead of schedule so they can 
return to the Congo and fill the admin- 
istrative vacuum. 

I wonder how the Belgian Government 
could have been so naive about the nature 
of the global struggle as to permit these 
students -to jouniey to Prague for an 
advanced education in subversion, while 
denying to all but a handful of other 
Congolese students university training 
in Belgium, or .elsewhere in the free 
world. 

Antony Head, in a speech ,to Parlia- 
ment on February 25, 1959, chided the 
British Government for permitting a 
hwnber of Africans to travel freely to 
Prague. He speculated^ ttiat it might 
only be a matter' of time until some of 
the key government positions In the 
former colonies were held .i)y Prague 
alumni. 

Thus do the democracies' cooperate in 
their own destruction. 

•Mr. President, I have been speaking.bf 
schools operating in the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. It is interesting, and' 
I believe most significant, that ReS* 
China Is now getting into the. act on a^ 
big scale; In 1956,. the Soviet Union^ 
stepped up its training of Latin Amer- 
icans. In the same year, the Chinese 
Communists established' a paxfallel: sys- 
tem of political warfare training centers, 
for Latin Americans. I believe these^ 
stepped up training.actiyities are a:bet-: 
ter indipatipn of future Soyiet intentions 
and activities than almost any other 
indicia.^ 



On November 6, 1959, General Cabell 
gave this Important testimony before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee: 

The training of Latin American Com« 
munlst Party leaders at the higher party 
school of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been going on continuously since 
1953, with an increase noted since 1956. 

The usual curriculum Is based on a 2- or 
8-year course of training, and the students 
are active party leaders and functionaries 
who have been selected by their parties and 
approved by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

It Is probable that most of the Latin 
American Communist Parties now have a 
number of leaders who have received this 
special training. Beginning In 1956, the 
Communist Party of China also undertook 
to give training to Latin American Com- 
munist Party leaders. 

They emphasize, among other subjects, the 
special contributions of the Chinese party In 
the field of clandestine worlc; agrarian re- 
form and peasant affairs, guerrWa warfare* 
and the manipulation of the bourgeoisie 
and other elements In the "antl^lmporlallst 
struggle." 

Since 1956, there Is evidence that the or- 
ganization of such training has been Im- 
proved, and that the Chinese Communist 
Party Is now giving regular courses specific- 
ally for Latin American Communist stu« 
dents* thereby paraueling Uie Soviet effort. 
• • • • • 

Chinese Communist revolutionary instruc- 
tion is well received by Latin American 
Communist students who find It practical 
and well suited to the conditions In which 
they operate In Latin America. They espe- 
cially appreciate the fact that the Chinese 
Communists pay even their travel expenses. 

In February and March of 1959, Latin 
■American^ Communist ^rpprpspntotfvpa rft-^ 
celved specific advice and guidance from 
Mao l^-tung and other leading Chinese 
Communists concerning international Com- 
munist policy and effective methods of carry* 
ing on clandestine activities. 

The intermediate level schools have 
been extended into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. For example, in the fall of 1958 
the Commimists were operating a secret 



training school in a walled estate in a 
suburb of Buenos Aires. Only a few peo- 
ple were supposed to be living in the 
estate, but local townspeople noted that 
enough food was being taken in to 
feed an infantry platoon. Mysterious 
strangers were coming and going at all 
hours of the day and night. The local 
police, suspecting a narcotics operation, 
raided the estate and caught the school 
in session. 

The students came from many parts of 
Latin America and included iawyers, col- 
lege professors, schoolteachers, and 
labor leaders. The course was 6 months 
long, 7 days a week. The training was 
comparable in intensity to our wartime 
Officer Candidate Schools. Presumably 
some of these students took postgrad- 
uate work at Prague and Moscow. A 
wide range of political warfare subjects 
were covered in the ciuxlculum. 

Below these Intermediate level schools, 
the larger Communist Parties run a 
whole system of traintog schools which 
teach political warfare as a matter of 
course. 

In addition to general training, there 
ore specialist schools for training or-* 
ganizers, agitation and propaganda ex- 
perts, specialists in military questions 
and penetration of militaiy forces, spe- 
cialists in labor unions, race specialists, 
church specialists and guerilla-political 
specialists. Also, they have specialist 
schools for specific national, ethnic or 
regional groups. For example, there is 
a school for African labor leaders at 
Warsaw. Prom 1953 to 1955 they ran a 
school for Latin American Labor leaders 
. flf ^ii/Tflnpgf: -Qnft :<ati>mte-^schQQl sne-- 
cializes in training students from 
Guinea. 

Mr. President, this system of training 
schools and development centers con- 
stitute the most elaborate establishment 
In history for creating political warfare 
cadres and capabilities. t 

It is remarkable that, with all that 
is behig written and said about Com- 
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miuilsm, so little mention has been made 
of these, centers. Yet they are the key 
to Sdvie'k^vlctorles. 

At the upper level, these institutions 
have provided the Soviets with a new 
type of strategist, a conflict manager 
who sees the cold war in all its dimen- 
sions; He Is at home with all forms 
of conflict— political. Ideological, psy- 
chological, economic, cultural, technolo- 
gical, "military and paramilitary. In 
planning his strategy he Is not limited 
to the conventional means of diplomacy. 
Rather he has at his finger tips a vast 
array of nonmilitary weapon^-of cold 
war weapons so to speak— which have 
been tested and perfected over many 
years. He knows how to combine and 
integrate these into a complex strategy, 
utilizing aU methods and all means in 
a many directional approach to strategic 
problems. 

Activities which Western peoples look 
upon as pursuits of peace, such as diplo- 
macy, education, trade, cultural ex- 
change and scientific research, he looks 
upon as tools of strategy. His entire 
career has been 'directed to. the acquisi- 
tion of power, both in the party where 
he has stepped* over the -bodies of less 
gifted comrades, and in planning and 
directing the Soviet's carefully patterned 
total*aggfession against the world. Fdr 
nearly 60 years he and his predecessors 
have perfected the deadly political sci- 
ence whicli Lenin first described in 
"What Is To Be Done" and his arlicles 
in^IskVa." 

At the middle and lower levels are sev- 
eral million Communist cadres who have 
been intensively and systematically 
trained in* methods ranging from subtle 
techniques of subversion to the organiz- 
ing of street mobs. They are deployed in 
every country. They work harder, they, 
are mof e dedicaieU and have more knowV 
how. than do any of their opponents with 
rare exceptions. They give to the revolu- 
tion the whole of their lives and not Just 
their spare evenings. 
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I ask the Senate to consider for a mo« 
ment the impact this Soviet training and 
development program will have In Africa* 
The hundreds of Africans graduating 
every year from the centers at Prague, 
Warsaw, and Moscow are instructed to 
conceal their party membership. They 
do not return to Africa as open Corn* 
munlsts. Rather they return as na- 
tionalists, African Marxists, and anti- 
imperialists. They are not instructed to 
form mass Communist parties. Rather, 
they are told to Join the Nationalist 
parties emerging in the newly independ- 
ent countries and to manipulate them 
from within— first toward neutralism 
and then toward the Soviet bloc. 

Look at the fabulous opportunities 
awaiting them in countries where only 
a tiny fraction of the population has re- 
ceived higher education,' and almost no. 
one has political experience. If Commu- 
nist cadres can capture 'the Socialist 
Party in an advanced country like Japan, 
what are their horizons in the Congo? 
At present. I can see very little standing 
in the way of Communist capture of the 
bulk of the African nationalist move^. 
ment. Diplomats and- reporters who 
have little understanding of the tech- 
niques of 'communism, simply because « 
they see no evidence of large Communist 
parties in Africa, conclude that commu- 
nism is a minor force in the dark con- 
tinent. They should visit Prague. 

I hear suggestions that we should bring 
thousands of Africans to this country 
and .train them in administration and 
t6e professions. This is all well and 
good. I believe it should be* done and 
I will wholeheartedly support such a pro- 
gram. However, we should ask ourselves 
this question: If we train 1,000 Congo- 
lese as technicians and administrators, 
and the Soviets train 100 in political 
warfare, which group will win control of 
the Congo? 

I ask the'^Senate to consider the im- 
pact of the Prague center on Latin 
America. General Cabell recently told 
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the Internal Security Subcommittee that 
all Communist Parties in Latin America 
are under orders to recruit new members 
on a secret basis. The days when the 
Communists were seeking to produce 
lax^e mass parties are past, at least in 
Latin America. The new technique is to 
penetrate the existing institutions, es- 
pecially the universities, the left of cen- 
ter parties and mass communication sys- 
tems, includii^ newspapers, TV, radio, 
publishing ^houses. Members recruited 
in these groups are told to stay where 
they are and to work from within. 

Imagine the impact on the future 
course of Latin American history when 
many thousands of dedicated revolu- 
tionaries, who have received advanced 
training in Prague, are redeployed 
throughout the fabric of each Latin 
American country— not as Communists, 
but as apparently devoted, hard-working 
members of the professions, the press» 
the schools. Because of superior know- 
how and conspiratorial endeavor, wher- 
ever they are^ they quickly rise to posi- 
tions of control. 

There is hardly a country in Latin 
America that does not have a revolution- 
ary or potential revolutionary situation. 
The Prague graduates are masters at 
exploiting these situations by supporting 
ostensibly non-Commimist parties— and 
then gaining control of the new revolu? 
tionary parties. They have an intimate 
knowledge of agrarian problems; but, 
more important, they know how to or- 
ganize the peasants into a political force. 
They have an excellent working knowl- 
edge of labor and labor tmions; but, 
more important, they krio\v^ h6\rUragl^ 
tate and organize labor into supporting 
pro-Soviet causes. They understand the 
Latin student and his problems; but. 
more important, they know how to cap- 
ture student organizations and use them 
to spearhead revolutions. 

Antony Head predicted that the day 
would soon come when Prague alumni 
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would emerge as cabinet ministers in the 
newly independent colonies. I wonder 
if the graduates of Prague are not within 
striking distance of achieving working 
control of the Left in much of Latin 
America. The progress they have made 
in. the last 2 years Is impressive— and 
frightening. 

Mr. President, I submit that the Com- 
mxmist political warfare centers in Mos- 
cow, and other points, constitute the 
most insidious and most deadly instru- 
ment for conquest the world has known. 

ARE WE PREPARED? 

How well prepared is the United 
States to engage in the new dimensions 
of conflict? 

We are told with tiresome repetition 
that we are engaged in a world struggle 
for the minds of men. It is axiomatic 
that the cold war must be fought with 
the same intensity as a hot war, ' But are 
we taking the measures necessary to 
win the war? 

Lenin said that political warfare is a 
science and those who practice it must 
be intensively trained professionals. He 
was speaking, of course, of political war- 
fare waged by an illegal international 
conspiracy. 

But I say to you that the political war-^ 
fare of free men, though, its objectives 
and methods are quite different, is no 
less a science and that those who repre- 
sent our side must be trained with equal 
vigor and intensity* 

I believe there is no area of human ac- 
tivity which makes greater demands on a 
person's coiurage, intelligence, integrity* 
and'Stamina-ttian^litical^arfar e^ It . 
is, indeed, the most difficult and demand- 
ing of all the arts or sciences. 

It has taken the Soviets 40 years of the 
most intensive development and training 
to achieve their present capabilities. 

The Job of developing a science of 
counteraction for the free world and of 
training large numbers of our people to 
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apply this science to all phases-of the 
cold^war wiil require at least as great an 
effort on our part. 

Mr. President; i now come to a shock- 
Ingr and disheartening' fact. We are in 
the 15th year of the so-called ^ cold war; 
yet we have no development and training 
program which can hope to produce the 
cold.war operaUonal knowledge and the 
trained leadership groups who can out^ 
plan, outthink, outorganize, and outdedi- 
cate the Communists. 

We are a happy, contented people. We 
would like nothing better than to be left 
alone. We have approached the grim 
realities of the nonmllitary aspects of the 
total struggle forced' upon us, with the 
timidity of an old lady tiptoeing into a 
cold pool, one toe- at a' time. We' have 
simply refused to acknowledge the' fdct 
that political warfare ls a vast and com- 
plex art or science; that It must be In- 
tensively developed as such, and that 
those who practice It must be given the 
same lengthy, intensive, systematic 
training as- an engineer" or a .nuclear 
physicist. 

We recognize the urgencyof staying 
ahead in military technology and we 
spend billions of dollars on research and 
development. We recognize that our 
military ^forces, must be led by well 
trained, dedicated professional officers, 
and ;we have created a inagnificlent sysJ 
tem of training schools which provide the 
professional-iDfflceif with superior train- 
ing at each stage of- his > career. The 
Army, for example, has West Point, ^the 
Command and Staff School, the Army 
War College, the National War -College; 
and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, as well as many specialist schools. 
. In other words, we as a free, demo- 
cratic people are able to reispond to the 
challenge-of a possible hot war. 

But we do not recognize that the non- 
military arts or sciences of cold war inmt 
be developed with the same intensity and 
that we must train leaders for cold^war 
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with the same intensity as leaders for 
hot war. 

The hearings on the present bill estabr 
lish'es these two facts, and here I read " 
from the committee report: 

1. No concentrated; systematic effort Is 
being made to develop an" integrated opera- 
tional science for our side wbich.wiU meet 
the entire Soviet attactc and, work towaxd our 
long-range xuttional objectives in a coordi- 
nated manner, utUizing every area of poten- 
tial strength in the public and private sec- 
tors. We have not thought through all of 
the shorty and long-range methods and 
means which free men can properly use when 
faced with a Soviet-type challenge, and wo 
have not Integrated these methods Into a 
broad strategic plan. This is especially true 
in the field of political and economic war- 
fare. -Bits and pieces ot the problem are be- 
ing; worked on within the Government and 
at some universities, and part of this de- 
velopment work is of a high order, but the 
total effort falls far short of seeking an In* 
t<^ated,, operational' science and does not 
begin to develop oizr true potential. 

"2. Nowhere today can 'Government per* 
sonnel or private (dUzens receive broad spec- 
trum training, mucoid' war, especially In the 
large and highly . complex field of .political 
and' economic war. jNot only do we laclc top 
level schools;. WO' do > not oven have inter* 
mediate oc lower-level schools. There is no 
place whero' the bits^ and pieces. are pulled 
together and taught in concentrated form. 

These are shocking facts. I know 
there is, a natural tendency, to resist 
these/todings. Nevertheless, they are 
true, and we could make^rio greater mis-t 
take than to- try to sweep them .uiider 
the table— ior to^^point to this limited 
project or that limited project and try^ 
to pretend thatltHe Jdb'is being -done. 

One of the many well qualified wit- 
nesses who.testified.at the hearings was - 
C^,.p. Jackson, who is presently pubH 
Usher of Life naagazihe. In World War, 
he was Deputy Chief of Staff for. 
Psychological Warfare at SHAEPi 
Later he was a ^member of the Jackson- 
committee which made a^stiidy ot our 
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cold war machinery. F6r 2 years he 
was a special assistant to President 
Eisenhower on cold war planning. He 
also served as president of the Free Eu- 
rope Committee which operates Radio 
Free Europe. As you can see, he has 
had extensive experience In political 
warfare at the highest levels in the mili- 
tary, civilian, and governmental spheres 
and is well qualified to testify as to what 
is being done^nd even more impor- 
tant, what is not being done. 

I want to read a few short excerpts 
from his testimony, and what he says 
here was repeated again and again by 
other equally well qualified witnesses. 

Mr. Jackson testified: 

If there is a single common denominator 
running through these different experl- 
ences^miUtary, civilian, governmental, and 
private— It Is the difficulty of finding Amer- 
icans who have not only an Instinct or a 
flair for political warfare, but also the ele- 
mentary knowledge and training on the na- 
ture of the conflict and how to go about our 
end of the conduct of this very real and 
continuing warfare. 

To be a Communist Is to make political 
warfare a full-time Job and a life commit- 
ment. For Americans it Is at best a part- 
time aspect of some other job, conducted 
Intermittently and with grossly inadequate 
training. There are far too few Americans 
who are both dedicated enough and knowl- 
edgeable enough to combat communism ef- 
fectively on a full-time basis. U the Com- 
munists are scoring steady political gains — 
and we know they are. In all corners of the 
world— it Is because they take their political 
warfare seriously and we do not. Our great- 
est danger, it seems to me, is that we may 
let the victory go by default, simply because 
»too-fewi^-us.rea»7ie thft pa tun* and llhrtftr- , 
stand the weapons of the struggle. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, If I may repeat and 
paraphrase, Z am sure that there is a general 
impression that adequate instruction places 
exist where this art or this profession can b© 
studied. Actually, sir. there is no existing 
place where the whole problem Is pulled to- 
gether and taught in concentrated form and 
not in bits and pieces. That Is why I think 
this is a good idea. 



It is only by uniting the study and teach- 
ing of these elements in one place and one 
time that the challenge can be fully com- 
prehended and adequate response generated. 

Mr. President, what is wrong with us? 
How could we possibly permit ourselves 
to enter the 15th year of the cold war 
without creating the development and 
training facilities which alone can lay 
the foundation and create the capabili- 
ties we must have if we are not to go 
imder? 

In a moment I want to examine our 
present training and development facili- 
ties. But if this examination is to be 
meaningful, we must first consider what 
we need in terms of an operational 
science for our side and what types of 
trained leadership we must have. 

The free world does not have to ape 
Communist methods. This is neither 
desirable nor necessary. It is a ques- 
tion of thinking through all of the 
methods and means free men can prop- 
erly use when faced with a Soviet type 
challenge, and then integrating these 
into a total counterstrategy of our own, 
which will meet the entire Soviet attack, 
not Just parts of it, and work towards 
our national objectives in a systematic 
manner. 

Further, our own strategy must not 
be merely defensive. Those who plan 
only a holding operation are inviting 
eventual defeat. Ours must be a stra- 
tegy with the worldwide victory of free- 
dom as its ultimate objective. 

At the upper levels of Government, 
then, we need trained professionals who 
are thoroughly familiar with the full 

ods and who are also at home with the 
equally broad array of methods a free 
people can properly employ. 

But we cannot leave everything to 
Government. We must be able to mobi- 
lize and utilize the vast array of organ- 
izations and talents in the private sector. 
We must think through not only all of 
the methods and means our Government 
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agencies can employ but all of the meth- 
ods and means our private citizens and 
organizations can employ* 

Finally, we must provide broad but less 
extensive training for large numbers of 
people at the- Intermediate and iower 
levels of our cold war agencies, our Armed 
Forces,. and the general public Other- 
wise, good plaxmixig at the top will be 
frustrated by lack of -know-how in the 
field. Without such people at the lower 
levels, our planners will be to the position 
of a general staff without a trained army* 

OUR PRESENT FACILITIES 

How do our present training a,nd de- 
velopment facilities stack up In relation 
to these requirements? 

They are grossly inadequate for the 
simple reason that they were not de- 
signed or staffed to do this comprehen- 
sive Job. 

^ Take for example, the Foreign Service 
3&istitute which was created in 1946, to 
give Ih-se^lce .training to our Foreign 
Service career people and also to th^ 'per- 
sonnel of other agencies dealing with the, 
cold war. The ibstttute is divided into, 
two schools— a foreign affairs scdiool and 
A language school.^ About 60 percent of 
its annual $5 million budget goes to lan- 
guage training, which is csertainly needed, 
and this has^ improved the efficiency of 
our Foreign Service— particularly in the 
hard language areas. Most of the re- 
maining dollars go for traditional type 
career £raining,^like fiscal management, 
iecpnomics^ trade promotion, general 
I orientation and how to avoid Irritating. 
I tlie local nationals.. 

Certainly a Foreign Service officer 
' jnust Imow these subjects, and I am, sure 
they are well taught. But they do not 
prepare the student to participate in a 
global struggle between freedom and 
communism. On the contrary, the 
orientation is toward a traditional, dip- 
lomatic career. There is practically no 
training designed to equip or motivate 
the student to think in terms of counter- 
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action to the world Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The Institute does offer a 2-week semi- 
nar on communism which, I understand 
Is quite well done. However, considering 
the present • sophistication and com- 
plexity of the Soviet attack, this is equiv- 
alent to a 2-week course in law, medicine, 
or nuclear physics. This is the kind of 
elementary knowledge that should pre- 
cede any study in depth. 

Most students attend the Foreign Af- 
fairs School for only a few weeks and 
the bulk of the training is designed 
around this brief orientation course. 
Last year the Institute inaugurated a 9 
months' senior officer's course for about 
a dozen high ranking Foreign Service of- 
ficers at a time. Some of our top cpld 
war people give lectures or briefings dur- 
ing this course and I understand it does 
a good Job of preparing these senior offi- 
cers for high-level diplomatic assign- 
mients where they will employ the con- 
ventional methods in the traditional 
way. But there is little evidence this 
course produces or is suppo'sed, to pro- 
duce the type of cold war professional 
we must have .to win. 

After all, they can hardly be trained, 
in an art or. science which has yet to be 
developed, and which the Institute Is 
making no effort to develop.. 

One of our finest training facilities Is 
the National War College and below ii 
the Army War College, the Naval War 
College, arid the Air University.. I have 
always been impressed by the caliber o/ 
Instruction at these institutions; indeed- 
I believe that our private universiti^ 
could learn a great deal by studying their 
methods. The curriculum at the war 
colleges goes beyond purely mfiitary sub- 
jects and takes note of political-eco- 
nomic warfare. However, the military 
does not consider political-economic 
warf^e its area of responsibility, and 
Is always mindful of the traditional sep* 
aratlon of our Armed Forces from, po- 
litical matters. As a result, the whole 
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vast fisld of political warfare is treated 
as a mere footnote to more traditional 
career subjects. In the usual curriculum 
three or four guest lecturers may give 
the subject a light once-over In the 
course of a 1-hour lecture. 

The Central Intelligence Agency runs 
several secret training schools. I am 
not permitted to go into their curricu- 
lum in any detail. However, these are 
agency schools concerned with the spe- 
cial training needs of Central Intelli- 
gence. They are not designed to pro- 
duce qualified cold war practitioners. I 
believe it should be clear to the Senate 
that CIA is not the agency to have prime 
responsibility for training our rounded 
. cold war leaders. 

The FBI has a school to train its in- 
ternal security people. But again this 
school is primarily concerned with the 
special and limited problems of internal 
security. 

There is no point in reviewing the Gov- 
ernment's remaining training facilities, 
because they have even less relation to 
oiu: inquiry. 

I have thus far been discussing our 
training facilities. How about our re- 
search and development facilities for the 
nonmllltary aspects of cold war? What 
about institutions lilce the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard or the Rand 
Corp., or the research programs going 
on at a number of our universities? 

Much work has been done in collecting 
facts, figures, and analyses on the Soviet 
bloc. Research has been undertaken on 
some of our nonmilitary operational 
_ problems.' And-again let me emphasize. 



state and related matters. As far back 
as 1952 the Rand Corp. produced 
an excellent advanced textbook on Com- 
munist strategy called the ''Organiza- 
tional Weapon." I could go on and on. 

However, when we come to the most 
important part of the problem—the de- 
velopment of a science, or strategy of 
total political warfare specifically de- 
signed to serve the free world— it is 
here that our development program 
stops short or breaks down. At this 
point It becomes very much of a bits- 
and-pleces affair. 

Despite the many books on commu- 
nism and the Soviets written within the 
past decade, to my knowledge, in this 
15th year of the cold war, the first book 
has yet to be published which even at- 
^tempts to develop an integrated opera- 
tional science for our side. This is amaz- 
ing. We seem to be so obsessed with 
studying the enemy, we have no energy 
or talent left over for thinking through 
the conclusions to which these studies 
should point. It is almost as though we 
were hypnotized into a condition of par- 
tial mental paralysis. 

Actually, our situation bears a certain 
resemblance to that of the Russian revo- 
lutionaries of 1900. We, like they, are 
amateurs, using primitive methods of 
political warfare which are easily frus- 
trated by an alert enemy. We have pro- 
duced no free world Lenins to show us 
how to develop our own operational 
science and train our own leaders. 

Mr. President, the results of this fail- 
ure in the field of training and develop- 
_.ment.are all around us. 



as the committee report empnasizes,- 
some of this work has been of a high 
order. 

Hundreds of books and research pa- 
pers on communism and the Soviet bloc 
have been printed in the past 10 years. 
The Russian Research Center at 
Harvard, which is only one of many, has 
gone into niunerous aspects of the Soviet 
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Witliiu llie auve mmentr-we-4lnd"'a- 
grave deficiency at the higher policy- 
making levels. Our policymakers and 
their advisers have not had systematic, 
intensive training in the complex strat- 
egy of the cold war. Their formal i 
schooling on the nonmllltary aspects of 
the cold war, of necessity, has been frag- . 
mentary and disorganized because there ; 
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was no place they xould go where the 
whole .problem was pulled together and^ 
taught In concentrated form*. Actually, 
to the extent that they have mastered 
the cold war, most ot our top experts are 
self-taught. But this field Is so vast that- 
seir-educatlon Inevitably leaves lai^e 
blanks in essential backgroimd and op- 
eratlonaPknowledge. *The result Is that 
our policymakers and advisers are gen- 
erally not able to, view- the problem 
whole, to anticipate the future, to make 
plans that/take advantage of all our 
potential resources. 

Our capabiUties are attuned:and lim- 
ited to reacting on an ad hoc basis to 
each Soviet thrust. Sometimes our lim.-^ 
ited- holding operations,- as In Lebanon, 
are brilliantly plaimed and executed. 
But we must ask ourselves: Is there any- 
thing* we might have done in previous 
years -that* could have prevented the 
eruption of 'ttie ^Lebanese crisis and of 
all the other crises 'of -recent years? 

Many of the extremist mid-Eastern 
leaders of today were educated in insti- 
tutions established and endowed by 
Western^ philanthropy. >As I* see it, the 
damage was "done 10 to 20 years agbi 
when the Communists first planted their 
people in these universities with a very 
specific assignment: to foster a patho- 
logical hatred of the West in young Arisib 
students like Kassem. 

There were many'thlngs we could'have 
done and still can Idd to^ prevent future 
catastrophes. But It takes policy^ plan- 
ning personnel trained to phase our 
strategy in any area over decades; and 
it takes facilities that can assist those 
who believe ln*freedom; first to under- 
stand, and second, to combat the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

As things stand in the Middle Kast, the^ 
Communist confiict managers liave been 
able to turn a generous and seemingly 
enlightened Western educational en- 
deavor into an instrument for hashing 
the Baghdad Pact. I could point to hun- 
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dreds of ^similar examples of. failure, of^ 
Governmentpollcy. 

It is in the private bisector,, however; 
where our training and development' 
failure is most clearly seen,. 

I have already^pointed to the fact that 
the Soviets' have mobilized their entire 
society to win the. cold- war, as. well as 
to prepare for hot war. In these cir- 
cumstances we^must not fight with one 
hand tied behind. our backs. We must 
also organize. We must also utilize our 
full.potential In the private sector. But 
coordinated, intelligent action in the pri- 
vatersector. as in government, , must be 
preceded by knowledge, organization, and 
trained; motivated leaders; But, -look- 
ing about us, one Is compelled .to ask:. 
Where is the knowledge?. Where is the 
motivation? «Where are,the*leaders? 

No.other society has as-many organ- 
Izedrcivic groups as ow own. Millions 
of dollars and millions of man-hours are 
poured into civic projects every year. 
Yet ahnost none of this activity has, 
any, direct bearing on the outcome of thV 
cold war. \ ' 

There is a vast range of;activities that 
private cltize'ns and organizations .can 
imder take , which »\vpuld have an impor- 
tant effect on the; outcome of the cold 
war. In fact, whether these things are 
done could mean the ^difference between 
defeat and victory. But our, people, are 
imable to visualize these tWngs. ^ 

There is very little in- our educatlonaL 
system or in' our past experience to pre- 
pare our people for the type of struggle 
wearenowln. Many of.our people would; 
like to do something. Tliey' realize there' 
Is a danger, and they are quite preparedi 
to give their time and, if heed^ be, to 
fight and to. sacrifice to, meet.lt The- 
trouble is, they Just do not khow!what to 
do. ' 

Let me take the example of one of 
our finest national organizations, an or- 
gan^tion composed of the up &nd conir 
Ing yoimg leaders of the communitsrl 
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If there is any civic group which should 
be providing the community with lead- 
ership in meeting the challenges of the 
cold war. it is this group. Yet what are 
they doing? I note city beautiflcation 
projects, bathing beauty contests, kid- 
dies day projects. Christmas lighting 
contests, tuberculosis X-ray projects, 
and so forth. 

In another time and under other cir-. 
cumstances I suppose these projects 
might suffice as a program of activities. 
But today, when a brutal challenge has 
been thrown in our face, when the 
enemy has occupied a beachhead 
within 90 miles of our shore, when 
everything men of good will have sacri- 
ficed for and died for through a thou- 
sand years of history is at stake, then I 
say that a program confined to 
such unimaginative, irrelevant activities 
amounts to a form of adult delinquency. 

With rare exceptions, the leaders of 
our many great national and civic or- 
ganizations seem to lack the will or the 
know-how to break with the "business 
as usual" methods and to orient them- 
selves toward the basic question of the 
survival of freedom. 

Mr. President, we are in a long-range 
war of attrition with the Soviets. Bar- 
ring a military disaster, our people must 
sustain a determination to win and a 
will to sacrifice over an indeterminate 
period. For this reason it has become 
essential that our people understand the 
nature and dimensions of the Soviet 
challenge. They must also know how 
they can participate in this continuing 
^jgfTii^ff]Q In an effectlve_and systematic 



manner. 

But where are the leadership and 
ideas to come from? The answer is that 
they can only come from an institution 
like the Freedom Academy. 

THE FREEDOM COMMXSSXOK BILL 

The purpose of the Freedom Commis- 
sion bill is to.fiU this training and de- 
velopment gap. It creates logical or- 
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ganizational means to do the Job in a 
concentrated, systematic manner. 

.The bill creates an independent agency 
within the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the Freedom Commission, 
composed of six members and a chair- 
man. The sections setting up the Com- 
mission are patterned after similar pro- 
visions setting up the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Commissioners are 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. They * 
serve for staggered terms of 6 years. No 
more than four Commissioners may be 
members of one political party. 

The Commission Is directed to estab- 
lish an advanced training and develop- 
ment center^ the Freedom Academy. ^ 

The Commission and the Academy are ^ 
given two principal Jobs. 

First, they are directed to think 
through all of the methods and means 
that free men may properly use to de- 
feat the entire Soviet attack in the po-. 
lltlcal, social, ideological, cultural, psy- 
chological, economic, and organizational 
spheres— not only what can be done In 
the public sector, but also what can be 
done in the private sector. Then they 
are directed to develop proposals for a 
coordinated short and long range strat- 
egy for victory. 

Second, the Commission and the 
Academy are directed to educate gov- 
ernment personnel, private citizens and 
foreign students concerning the nature 
and dimensions of the global struggle 
between freedom and communism, and 
to train them in the science of coimter- 
action. 

— Tn .nrdpy* <^ hese things the, most 
competent available experts in the rel- 
evant fields of knowledge are to be 
brought together at the Academy so they 
can devote their full time to these duties. 
They will be relieved of all other respon- 
sibilities. 

. The importance of bringing these di- 
versified experts under one roof can 
hardly be overemphasized. Today no 
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one mant'or.group ot.men;possesses .all 
of , the .necessary knowledge. Much;of 
the baclcground 'knowledge and opera? 
tional know-how must be researched and 
developed before it can be Integrated into 
a meaningful strategy,. But sufficient 
knowledge does exist In fragmented 
form and scattered around the coimtry 
In government agencies, in universities, 
and elsewhere to form a solid foimda- 
tion for a broader Inquiry. 

Through this Intimate association of 
minds in all the relevant areas of knowl- 
edge,, through the .long-range research 
.and daily seminars covering the .many 
problems of the. cold war, through the 
concentration of the .best available 
talent— through this combination of cir- 
cumstances there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a total strategy for freedom 
will ultimately be-synthesized. 

The training program will be geared 
to the research and development- pro- 
gram, so that there „willibe.an cvcrrlnr 
creasing pool of trained experts who 
possess- a common fund of* operational 
knowledge -^and^* are capable of planning 
and' executing, a sophisticated cold war 
strategy, 

I do not envision the Freedom Academy 
as a leisurely academic .undertaking. 
The congressional findings in section 2 
emphasize the clear and present danger. 
The Commission' and^ Academy are 
^charged with.developing the .operational 
knowledge *upon which the'fate of the 
free world will' depend and to do this 
In the shortest practicable *time. The 
need for Academy graduates is as urgent 
as the need for trained officers in, the 
early days of World War n. There- 
fore, the training must be conducted 
with ^the same intensity as a wartime 
OCS. 

In assembling a teaching staff we 
j must* find those who can inspire others 
by personal: example and quality, of in- 
I struction; tor motivation Is thei most 
important goal In our training program. 
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Graduates must have the desire, the wiU 
and the courage, as well as the know- 
how, to outwork, ouC-think/and outdedl- 
cateConrniunlst cadres under, all .'con- 
ditions. 

The« Academy will not duplicate or 
weaken the existing training centers like 
the Foreign.ServIce Institute or the CIA 
schools. Tliese are essentially trade 
schools, concerned with specialized skills. 
The training function of the Academy 
is .much broader and it would not want 
to be tied down with?responsiblllty for 
these special programs. 

The committee^ found that not only 
do we lack top-level training schools In 
political-economic warfare, .we do not 
even .have Intermediate or lower level 
schools. Therefore, ^If the Academy is 
to fill the.tralnlng.vacuum, it must pro- 
vide instruction at several.levels. ? 

At the upper levels, the Academy would 
seek: to »f ashlon a .roimded cold war 
expert. who understands tbe^full range 
ot methods and means, many still 'to 
be developed, which can be , brought to 
bear in solving ^ cold war problems and 
in working' toward our national objec- 
tives- in a systematic manner. 

At lower levels, the'^Academy would of- 
fer basic and'intermediate courses, from 
a few weeks long up.to a year in length. 
While this ris> hardly, time enough 'to 
educate a- cold' war expert, It ,is time 
enough to acquaint students with the 
broad outlines of our cold war problems, 
to motivate them to take an active part, 
,and:to show them specific rthlngs. they 
can do. 

Where would the students come from? 
It Is expected- that ail Government agen- 
cies connected with our coid war^opera- 
tlons would utilize the Academy's facili- 
ties. Just as some 25 agencies use the f a- 
ciiitles— principally language training— 
of the Foreign Service Institute.. These 
agencies* would employ Academy gradf 
uates,- as well as assign theh: personn^ 
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for basic, Intermediate and advanced 
training, 

I note the State Department sends 
small annual quotas of students to the 
War College and to several of the schools 
of international relations. This is a fine 
practice. But think how much more 
broadening and pertinent their Academy 
experience would be. For the first time, 
all of the bits and pieces would be pulled 
together. For the first time, they would 
understand that new methods of conflict 
are not a Communist monopoly, that 
free men can meet and defeat the entire 
Soviet attack, and do this without aping 
Soviet methods. 

I would like to see our colleges and 
universities send one or more members 
of their faculty to the Freedom Academy 
for at least a year, so that on their re- 
turn they could organize similar courses 
at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. This kind of extension is espe- 
cially important, since one Freedom 
Academy can hardly close the entire 
training gap. 

I have commented on the failure of 
our great civic organizations to orient 
themselves toward the survival ques- 
tions. I would, therefore, like to see all 
of our civic organizations, at the na- 
tional and local levels, send selected 
members for basic and intermediate 
courses, so than on their return they 
could provide the leadership and ideas to 
enable theh: organizations to play a 
meaningful role in winning the cold war. 

Today, our high school students are 
curious about communism and full of 
mipst!(;^ns that theirteachers are -unpre- 



during the years of peril that lie ahead. 
I would, therefore, like to see history 
teachers and social science teachers at- 
tend 2-month summer courses sponsored 
by the Freedom Academy. 

Corporation and labor unions can 
sponsor members, and businessmen, 
labor leaders, newspapermen and stu- 
dents, communicating with, visiting, or 
residing in foreign areas, would be espe- 
cially desirable students. 

Tens of thousands of foreign students 
attend our universities each year. A 
significant number would probably vol- 
unteer to attend the Academy, at least 
for one of the short courses. If they 
did so, they would be infinitely more 
effective in preserving and strengthen- 
ing the free world. Today many stu- 
dents return home without a sense of 
mission, without a clear understand- 
ing of the Soviet challenge, without the 
feeling the free world depends on them 
as it depends on every individual, and 
with no organized thoughts on how they 
can participate in freedom's battle. I 
therefore feel strongly that a good deal 
of room should be reserved in the Free- 
dom Academy for specialists and stu- 
dents assigned by the governments of 
friendly countries. 

The bill leaves the details of student 
selection to the Commission, adding the 
general policy proviso, for private cit- 
izens and foreign students, that the stu- 
dents come from the diverse groups 
within and without the United States 
where trained leadership and informed 
public opinion are most needed. 
The Commission should train those 
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they understand the enemy, that they 
understand the brutal challenge that 
confronts us, that they understand the 
meaning of freedom and the ideals of 
their own country. If they truly under- 
stand these things, and not learn them 
by rote, they will be prepared for the 
increased responsibilities of citizexiship 
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tribution on graduation and can step 
into the areas where leadership is most 
needed. 

Thus, many factors other than prior 
academic attainment will have to be 
considered In student selection and it 
would probably be a mistake to.attempt 
to spell these out in the bill. Selected 



Government percoiinel will be trained' 
upon the request oX the Interested 
agency, 

"The biU authorizes financial assist* 
ance to students and their dependente. 
The committee believes that many desir- 
able students wlU be unable to attend 
without help. The amount -of assist- 
ance* needed will vary, so the bill does 
not establish fixed grants or per diem, 
but leaves this to the sound discretion 
of the Commission. I expect that many 
private citizens wiU be able to pay their 
own way. 

The bill also authorizes the admission 
of foreign students as nonimmigrants 
for such' time and imder such circum- 
stances as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions promulgated by the Commission, 
the Secretary of State, and the Attorney 
General. -Foreign students may be sum- 
marily deported for stated reasons. Thfs 
subsection is patterned after a similar 
section of the UJ5. Information Service 
Act setting up the student exchange pro- 
gram, and it provides the same safe- 
guards. 

SectI<Hi 8 of the bill authorizes the 
Commission to establish an information 
center within the United States and fills 
an important need, if the research and 
development work of the. Academy Is to 
be made kno\m and f ul^ utilized, the 
Commission should have' authority* to 
publish and the organizational means to 
disseminate. Also; there ^sKould 'he a 
recognized center where private citizens 
1 arid organizations can turn f or inf orma- 
; tionand'a&lstanceinniaking thep^^^ 
; sector more effective in our struggle for 
i survival. Section 8 gives the Commis- 
sion authority to publish and also to pre- 
pare and disseminate other inateriai, in- 
cluding training films suitalile'f or com- 
munity, high school, iarid collie level 
Instruction. Our film industry In coop- 
eration with the Commission couid*make 
an important contribution here. iT is 
also desirable for the Academy to keep lii 
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touch with Its graduates through a 
newsletter or magazine, and this can be 
handled through the information center. 
The conimittee feels there ivould be no 
significant overlapping between the pro^ 
posed inf ormatlon center In this country 
and the function of USIA. 

Section 10 of the bill provides a double 
security check of Conmilssion personneL 
Subsection (a) provides for the stand- 
ard Civil Service Commi^ion investiga- 
tfori. Subsection (b) also authorizes the 
Commission to request a security check 
by the FBI of -any Individual employed 
by the Commission or imder considera- 
tion for employment. The latter sub- 
section is considered desirable, because 
of the Importance the Soviets will attach 
to penetrating tfie Commission, 

"Section 12 authorizes the Commission 
to employ a General Manager to dis- 
charge such of the administrative and 
executive functions ai the Commission 
inay direct. The purpose Is to ease the 
administrative load on the Chairman and 
Commissioners, so they can concentrate 
on the development and training func- 
tions. The section follows a isimilar sec- 
tion in the Atomic Energy Act. " 

At this point I would like to comment ' 
on the position taken by the Justice De- 
partment and the State Department that 
the development and training functions 
of the freedom Academy could be 
handled by existing agenclejf with 1^ 
overlapping sbd corfusio 

Noto their position is tliat this could ' 
be done, not that it is being done. 
But how and when? 
None of- the Government's existing 
training centers is either staffed or de- 
signed"' to do the Job assigned to the 
Academy. It would take a major over? 
haul, a drastic reorientation, a greatly 
expanded' *sts|f- and fiacUities before any^ 
one^ of' thenC or all of, them together, 
could approach the work 6/ the Freedom 
Academy. To my knowledge, there are 
no existing plans to accomplish this pur- 
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pose. Actually, the agencies are quite 
busy with the day-to-day problems and 
have shown no desire to take on the 
heavy added burden of an Academy-type 
training and development program. In 
the year and a half since this bill was 
introduced, the administration has come 
forward with no alternative program. 

Let us face it As a practical matter, 
nothing will be done until one agency is 
divorced from other responsibilities and 
given clear direction and authority to do 
the job. 

The letters from State and Justice are 
disturbing because they demonstrate an 
inability to comprehend the nature of 
our development and training gap. They 
infer, in fact recommend, that the train- 
ing and development function of the 
Academy be broken up and parceled out 
to the existing agencies. This would 
perpetuate the present piecemeal ap- 
proach. 

It would effectively prevent the rapid 
development of the integrated, many 
directional, operational science. The 
best researchers and teachers would be 
scattered between various Government 
agencies and private Institutions, where- 
as commonsense indicates the advantage 
of concentrating them in one center 
where they could work together with 
greatest efficiency and with the widest 
range of thinking. 

It would lead to endless duplications. 
Equally important it would prevent the 
systematic, concentrated training of top 
professionals. It would compel them to 
obtain their training at different times 
and different places, in a piecemeal 
fashion because tnere^s no^ceuter coii-^ 
cerhed with or staffed to teach the over- 
all approach. 

Let me repeat, it is only by bringing 
together all of the elements at one place 
and at one time that the full scope of 
challenge can be comprehended and an 
adequate response generated. 

If the recommendations of State and 
Justice are followed, then nothing wiU 
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be done, because they have asked for no 
authority or funds to handle the pro- 
posed Academy function even on this 
expanded piecemeal basis. We will con- 
tinue to drift. 

The question remains whether it would 
be better to set up the Academy as a 
bureau or subagency within an existing 
department or agency. I believe not. 

First of all, the academy's work will 
go well beyond the assigned area of re- 
sponsibility of any present department or 
agency. There is real danger that the 
narrow operational approach, the tradi- 
tional methods of doing things, and the 
preconceptions of the past will carry over 
and Inhibit both development and train- 
ing. A fresh approach is needed. This 
does not mean the vast experience ac- 
cumulated over the years by our various 
agencies will not be utilized in full. 

Second, there is a natural tendency on 
the part of an operating agency to use 
its best brains and all of its available 
facilities to meet the urgent day-to-day 
problems. There is a real danger the 
Academy would become a stepchild 
rather than the high-priority project it 
must be. 

It seems to me far better to set up the 
Freedom Commission completely Inde- 
pendent of the operating agencies, so that 
it can draw on their experience, yet not 
be stifled in any way by their established 
attitudes or methods of doing things. 

It has been suggested that the func- 
tions of the Freedom Academy could be 
handled better by our private imiversi- 
ties. If by this is meant dividing up 
the functions of the Academy and par- 

stitutions, then again this would per- 
petuate the piecemeal approach, and 
would work against the concentrated, 
systematic research and training which 
are essential. And again, there are no 
plans to do this, so it is just talk. 

More important, our universities, in- 
cluding their centers for International 
studies, have shown little interest in de- 



velopingr political warfare. To hand* 
them this vitay ob about which thfey have 
shown so'littlVinter^t or capacity would 
not seem wise, ^ * 

Mr. Leo Cheme, executive director of 
the Eesearch' Institute of i^erlca/told 
the committee: 

It would not be desirable at the early 
etagcs to contract to a university, any unlvef* 
elty, the Job either of assembly of the Acad- 
emy or the Job of preparation of the curricu- 
lum. >lf the -universities had demonstrated 
any.eapaclty.to.do the Job, they would In fact 
have been4olng It on their own campus; and 
I see no evidence of this. 

Dr. Stefan Possony, an experienced 
educator, and a top authority on Soviet 
affairs, told the committee f 

Nor could art Individual university, how^ 
ever large,, handle the Job on a sufficiently 
broad and sustained basis. There also Is the 
objective problem: If you go to. one unlver- 
.^Uy, y<m have two or three professors who 
may be sxUtable. Actually, this Is anVptl- 
mlstlc assumption. These men have' their 
own opinions, specialties and hobby horses 
and cannot be cxpoctM to provide the wide, 
broad; all directional' approach that would be 
necessary In order to coyer air pertinent 
problems. Subjects' like communism, de- 
mocracy and political warfare are^tmlversal 
encyclopedic subjects. 

The 'plecem^l approach that presently 
ta&cs place, in wiich eadbi International rela- 
tions coune, or each course on f orMgn gov- 
ernment, l^ndles some part of this' prob- 
lem,' requires a great deal of duplication in 
basic information. The bislc introductory 
information Is repeated ^tlme'tmd' time .again 
but^tiie payoff phase of t^o instruction, the 
spccincs, the details, the ramifications and 
implK^tlions, the final a:^ments and the 
final deductions never are reached. Hence 
I thlnlc a central instnunentallty would bo 
the only effective solution, provided; of 
course, it were based on sound principles, and 
provided it wm be adequately funded. 

Again, let me emphasize that the cre- 
ation of the Academy will not end the 
need for the existing centers— either 
those operated by the Government or by 
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private Institutions; Nor will It compete 
with them. 

On Ihe'cohtrary, as 1' see It, the Free* 
dbm* Academy will revitalize the existing* 
centers by' opening up new dimensions 
of operational knowledge and by provid- 
ing the free world with its first pro- 
fessionally trained' cold war experts who 
are familiar with; the full spectrum of 
nbnmllltary coiintemieasures. Ko long- 
er will the existing centers\be staffed 
primarily by' narrow specialists. 

There has been some confusion be- 
tween- the present "bill and that hardy, 
perennial proposal for anomdergraduate 
foreign service academSsr. The present 
blU ls'a completely different proposal; It 
has even less relation to an undergnidu- 
ate foreign service academy than^ West 
Point *has io the National War College, 
And the. principal argument against th6 
nndergradiaate school— that 'it would 
take future' Foreign Service blacers oiifc 
of. the- main- stream of American life at 
tpo early a period In their development — 
has no relevancy to the present bill. 

imderstand that some persons have 
expr^sed, the fear that we would ibe 
creating a possible Communist-type ap- 
paratus to fight a Communist apparatus. 
Th*Is is a remarkable and revealing* obi 
servation. It is riot very flattering to. 
the President, who will make - the ap- 
pointments to the Commission, or to tho 
Congress, which will control' appropria- 
tions and keep the Commission and 
-Academy under constant ^study. It Is 
"revealing, however. In that it shows Ja 
complete lack of faith/In the ablUty of 
free men to meet the entire Communist 
attack without violating their own eth- 
ics. Those who m&ke this argument 
would default in vital areas of the strugi 
gle. without even making a real effort to 
find, new ways of defending freedom 
that do not offend the^tenets of freedom. 

There also is some conf^usion^ as to 
how the Commission and Academy will 
fit Into the Federal structure. I believe 
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this should be clear by now, but I do 
want to emphasize this point. The 
Commission and Academy wiU be a re- 
search, development, and training or- 
ganization, not a policymaking organi- 
zation. The Academy, imder the Com- 
mission, will produce ideas* organiza- 
tional-operational suggestions, short- 
and long-range program proposals. 
These would be made available to the 
President, the National Security Council, 
and the various agencies ot Government, 
to enable them to Improve present 
methods, to make use of entirely new 
methods, and to assist them in develop- 
ing an Integrated, long-range approach 
to the cold war, utilizing our full poten- 
tial in the public and private sectors. 

The Judiciary Committee has called 
this bill one of the most important ever 
introduced in the Congress. 

This bill is the free world's answer to 
the Lenin Academy. It is a congressional 
statement that we have been pushed 
around, insulted, outmaneuvered, out- 
fought and outthought long enough. It 
is a declaration to both our friends and 
our enemies that we have at last under- 
stood the nature of the struggle and that 
we are getting down to the practical work 
of devising the tools and training tho 
manpower for victory. 

No nation in all history has had as 
much to tell the world as America. It 
Is we, not the Soviets, who should pro- 
vide the ideals, the inspiration, and the 
know-how which can guide and shape 
the revolutionary forces at work in every 
part of the world. 

Yet good ideals and democratic in- 

through the working of some natiural 
law— especially in a world that has been 
Infiltrated by the alumni of the Prague 
and Moscow centers. The forces of free- 
dom possibly even more than the forces 
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of tyranny, need organization and 
trained, dedicated people. 

We are in the midst of a world revolu- 
tion in the true sense. The Communists 
did not create it, but they study cease- 
lessly to utilize it for the spread of their 
power and for the destruction of ours. 
We did create it. But we do not try to 
understand or to utilize It, nor to aid it in 
finding new forms of abundance and of 
freedom. 

In closing let me quote the final sen- 
tences from the magnificent speech of 
Bertram Wolfe, given last summer at the 
National War College: 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
right and freedom of worklngmen, the free- 
dom of movement, the freedom to change 
Jobs, the freedom to build organizations of 
their own choosing under their own control, 
the right to elect their own officials, to f orm- 
lUate and negotiate their own demands, the 
right to strike, the right to vote for a party, 
and a program and candidate of their own 
choice. 

We, and not they, are able to caU tho 
armies to "fraternize across the trenches." 
for it Is they who must cut off their armies 
from the news of what is happening in the 
West, and we who must make our armies 
and theirs understand what is happening in 
their land. 

We, not they, are the champions of free- 
dom of the himxan spirit, of the freedom of 
the arts and sciences, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of belief and worship, freedom from 
scarcity and want, and from the tyranny of 
Irresponsible and omnipotent officials. 

Ohough in aU these things the free world 
presents its own imperfections and lapses, 
these are the things that tho free world 
stands for and in good measure realizes, and 
these are the things which totalitarianism 
i^.v>mpiAfeAiY-ri<>fita-nyff fi nd^makes high treason 
even to think upon. 

In the battle for the future shape of the 
world, all the creative and explosive weap- 
ons are In our hands If we had the wit and 
the understanding to take them up. If no, 
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then there are no psychological or Ideologic 
cal vulnerabilities of communism. If yes, 
they are vulnerable on every front and every 
moment and In every layer of their society. 

Whether the answer to this question is 
•Tcs" or "No," this wUl determine. In my 
Judgment, the outcome of the protracted war 
that Is likely to occupy the rest of our lives 
and the rest of the century* 

Mr. President, time Is running out for 
the free world. 
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Despite the brief time left to us in this 
session, I pray that we will somehow 
manage.to pass on the Freedom Commis- 
sion bill before Congress adjourns. I 
pray that the vote on this measure will 
not follow party or ideological lines. 

Let all of us unite behind this measure, 
as a declaration to men of good will 
everywhere that we have only begun to 
fight. 
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subject: 
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H. Edwards^ 



date: 11/25/60 
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Tama » 
Trotter . 
W.C. SulIIv. 
Tele. Room 
Ingram^ 
Gand/ «. 




SENATOR THOMAS J. 
CONNECTICUT 

REQUEST FOR SPECIAL TOUR AND 
OPPORTUNITY TO SHAKE HANDS 
WITH THE DIRECTOR 
3:30 P. M., FRIDAY, 11/25/60 



At 10:15 Ei m. tpda^f, 
.telephoned for Mr. IM^one. and «xo « 
is acquainted with Senat owlodd ijucoueh 




be 

b7C 



m' 



e office of Senator Dodd 

h his a bsence she spoke with m e. .Mr. Malone 

She said the 



Senator's son J 1-year-old [ | was off from school today and the Senator 

had been wanting for some time to haVe a special tour of the Bureau for his son 
and if poss ible an opportuirity jEor/hiin'tb shake hands with tiie Director. ) | 
"[ stated the boy could come to the Bureau at '3:36 p. m. today, and" after 
Ch ecking with the Toiir Room, I actvised I l it would be satisfactory 



for i I to report to4he Director's reception;rooto (5633) at 3:30 p. m. and 

a special tour would be given him. I told her that in vieT^ of 'the^triemely short 
notice I could not say at thi^ point, whether ;the Director would be free or whether 
he would be in the office butithat I^s coitfident he;would<be,gla^ to shake ha;nds 
with the boy in the event he was qaailialjlfijyhen he^ came in for the toux;. 



[ 



A 



1 



Senator Dodd and his 



(^^m^ 

[called ba qk a few 
year-old so: 



ac£ 



J^-^BS^'^' ' ' ^^^^ 

xdnutes mter and said'tRat 
[would accompany | | today 



if there was no objection. I told her tnai: mis would certainly be satisfactpry. 
Consequently,, the three of them, will be at the Director's reception room dt 
3:30 p..m. today and the Tour Section is arranging for a Special Agent to handle 
this jbur 

I-iles reflect Dodd is Democratic" Senator of West Hartford, Connecticut, 
born 5/15/07, graduated from Providence College 1930 and Yale Law School 1933. 
He was a Special Agent, bf the FBI 1933 - 1934, voluntarily resigning 8/30/34. 
Work record satisfactory. prn. io Ql^ ^ L> } ^ 3^ 




"Vindicated 12/16/58 Dodd is now vef^ ^Qi^u^afi|j^ abbut the 
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1 - Mr. DeLoach , 
1 - Tour Room /^f * 
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XEROX 



DEC 30 1%^ 



XEROX. 




Memorandum to Mr. Mohr 

Re: Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D) be 
Connecticut "^^^ 

Bureau. Dodd met with the Director 1/26/59. On 3/16/59 1 ~l 
AaaiatanLEmjutive Editor- of the New York Herald Tribune^ his family and 

a son of the Senator, met the Director and were conducted' on a 

special tour. Dodd paid tribute to the Director on his 35th Anniversary from the 
floor of the Senate, his remarks appearing in the Congressional Record. An 
autographed photograph of the Director was sent to the Senator on his request 
12/29/59. By letter 1/27/60, the Director expressed appreciation to the Senator 
for his generous. r,emarks concerning the Director's statement on the 17th 
National Convention of the Communist Party -USA and for his action in having 
this statement published as a Senate Document. By letter 2/25/60 the Director 
thanked Senator Dodd for presenting a resolution in the Senate to honor the 
Director with a Gold Medal Award, and in view of improved relations witti Dodd 
he was added to the Special -Correspondents List. 

By letter 2/29/60, the Direc tor wrote Dodd wh en he was confined to 
the hospital in Miami Beach. On 6/2/60, 1 ~\ oi Senator tfodd's 



office called and advised that the Senator would. like to have the Director appear 



on a radio program, with^him. l k yas advised the Director would like to 

accept this invitation butj unfortunately, nis commitments would not allow an 
acceptance. On 6/30/60^ Senator Dodd called;and stated that the'Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee had favorably reported out the resolution concerning 
awarding a gold medal to the Director. He mentioned the resolution would be called 
on the floor of the Senate immediately upon the. return of the Senate from its recess. 

RECOMMENDATION; That the Direc tor shakfi_handsjwith?Senator Dodd.and his 

sons I I and ] |if he is available during the, 

time they are here today for a tour. 



ADDENDUM: (CDDisak) 11-25-60 

Senator Dodd called me personally last Wednesday to say he 
wanted to take a tour with his son however did not know which day it would be. 
I am to-have,lunch with Senator Dodd on Monday, 11-28-60, and if the Director 
is imable to see him this afternoon I will,explain to the Senator the fact that the 
Director was out of town. ^ 
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OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



November 25, 1 



At 3:30PM today, the Director 
indicated that he would shafee handsl 







rtr, Tolsoni_ 

Mr, Parsons _ 
Mr, Belmont — 
Mr« Callahan. 
Mr* oeLoach — 

Mai one 

McGUire^ 
Rosen 



with Senator THOMAS J. ^ODD (D. - 

Connecticut ) and his sons! 

agel^and l I " agel T 



tf 



Mr. Tamm 

Mr. Trotter. 
Mr. Jones 



^ When 

they call at the Reception Room for a 



They will be immediately announced to 
the Director upon their arrival. 



Nr. w.C. Sullivan. 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Ingram 

Miss Holfnes 

Miss Gandy 



After their meeting with the Director, they will be 
conducted on a ve ry special tour of the Bureau by SA 

Crime Records Division. 



Backgrojfind material is attached. 
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Honorabl p Tfaomaft 



PERSONAL 



Washinzton 25, B# O. 
My dear £!cniitpr.: 



«r4 



4' 




Tfaank ^du for your jconsratolatory bettor, 
TiTith^cncIosaro, of November t% V^^^* l ata, of course, 
xncst%prcciativo o£ tho confidcnco ^howtx in ino by the rcqaeot 
of tb|j^rcMdant-olei^ thatl ccntinuo to oorvo im XJircctor of 
tho^ FBI. Tour warm scntlmont^s aro indeed wolcomd, and 
your'^pport is> m always^ a opurcc Of real cncouraspmcnt* - 

r X \7as pleased that yon v/oi^o interested la 

diocup.^gr tho Freedom Academy Bill. t^Mle wo camlot, 
of cooTQe, be injected into matters of a Icgislativo nature^ 
' Xi at the came timo^ have some very grd.vo midglvinsd 

regarding the pi^oposais as ihitiail^ launched. Unfortunately^ 
* Xiiave a number Of out-of4oi9zi commitments daring Ceceniber 
andvthoi'ofore my achedule is uhcertain*: jHt«ir6Ver, plcaso. « - 
caU'^y oifice upon your return from Europe, and I v;iU be 
,^d <l$talk ^th you about tho matters you mentioned, if M 
ail poiisiblo. ' 

A^. L-w (ys^ \ A Ca - o -o-S^wa > 



Sincerely youro, 

1 - M. !^ Jfphes - Encloiiures (2) ^ent dir^t^ ^fyt^f^ 

Enclosure 




in 
ro 



Callahan 
DeLoa 
Malone 
McGulte 
Hosen 
Tamia — 



NOTE: We have had cordial relations with Senator Eddd in the paot, and 
he met with the Birector on 1*26-59.. The drimc Hescarch Section will 
prepare an appropriate background memo on Senator Bodd as well as The 
:£!i:ee^^ Academy 3ill for^^ Director's guidance in response to the 
Senator's request to see him'afCerlS^^^bnajQr 12 jf^r &ej)urpose of discuss.iiij 
Csill^x^yMfr Bill would create an indB^tinflcni ^ency setting up a Freedcir 
°" '^m I - Commission and a j?reo.do)^ JVcacj^y designed to deyclope knowledge about 
^ 7 ^ commimis{n and means to cdtmt3ra|^ji{ as well. Also, to tr^ Americand 
aniiSffiitidftalBAQf ffther free pouhtries iSWe sciende of t<5ta|g^^^|J^^a 

r/fl^MtfeilSIStl] TELBTYPf .UNIT □ 

(5) 



Tiotter 
W.C.^SulUvan 
Tele. Room 
Ingram 
Gandy 



are. 





XEFOX 



D£a tin 1. 



Tim 

BY . '^r^ , 



re- 



*^THOMAS J. DOmQ 
< CONfiECTlCUf^^* > 



o 



QICnHeb JS>ioA^& JS>eviaic 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 

November i7, I960 



• coMMnrrcesi^ 

AEROHAiniC 

SrACCSae 
AyrRonttATi^Hs ' 

JUOICIARY / 



The Honorable J* Edgar Hoover, 
Director, 

Federal Bureau' of Investigation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Hoover: 



First of all . I want to say how happy I am that Jack KemiedT" 
has asked you to stay on as Director of the Bureau and.that you ha |re 
agreed to do so» I always, took it for- granted that no change wbul'd.be made/ 
in your office because it would be difficult for any American to ppnceive 
of the FBI without J. Edgar Hooyer. However, an assumption is%ever 
quite as reassuring as an accomplished fact^ 




I hope that you will be able to Mve me soma time before. 
Gongres's convenes because there are several important matters I would like 



p 



Ito dis^cuss \yith y,qu. I, shall be leaving for Europe before the end of the 
month- but I plan, to check in with you when L return approximately December 
IZtix. 

CP 

One of the matters' I wish to discuss with you is ^he Free dom: 
Acade my bilL -^a: measure in which, as* you may know, J haye been strongly 
interested. Just in case, it failed to come to your attention, I ana enclosing 
a copy of my speech to the Senate last August 26th before the measure was 
passed by voice vote. The group oi^us: in the Senate who have been pushing 
the measure intend to resubmit it as: soon as Congress convenes. We are j 
aware that there ds room for improvement on the language of the. original ^ 
bill. We are aware too that, if we are to overcome opposition to the bill, 
every clause must be subject to the most judicious, appraisal. I believe 
that a frank discussion pf the measure with you will be most helpful-lft m^ ^ ^ ^^ 
>yhen I get aroxmd to the of jjedrafting. ^ — ^ (^^ 

Again my congratulations on your reappointment, 
[forward to seeing you shortly after December 12th/J) — ^'f^ * 

With all best wishes', . ^ ^ ^ I) f) 



; 

m 



. N'OV 18 I960. 

TjB:mw 



THOMAS J. DODD 





Enclosure^^^t..,g^^g^^ 
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• '*'=*fHOMAS J. DOpD 
CONI^ECTICUr 



^tnUeh J^{c(ic& J^evtaie 



coMMmnce^i 

ACRONAUnCAl. AND 

spAcsSaoices 
Appropriations 

JUDlCIAIiy 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



December 28, I960 




The Honorable J» Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of. Investigation 
United. States Department of Justice 
Wa;shington, D. C* 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 




Mr. Tolson 
Mr. Mohr 
Mr. Parsons. 
Mr, Belmon 
illahi 
De: 

Malonc 



I am most grateful to you for your personal letter of /^r 
November 23 and for your invitation to discuss the Freedom \ 
Academy Bill with you# 

I note from your letter that you had a, number of commitments 
out. of town, which made your schedule,-for the month of December 
uncertain. For my own part, I returned from Europe only ten days 
ago — ^ to find myself confronted simultaneously by a mountainous 
backlog ol correspondence at the office and by our family prepara- 
tions for Christmas* Since there are only a few days of December 
now left to us, I would like to suggest that we get together shortly 
afterwthe New Year. I will telephone you on. January 3.>t o arrange 
the deiails. 




Mr. McGuiro 

Mr. Boscn. 
Mr. Tamm. 
Mr. Trotte 
Mr. 

Tele, Roo' 
Mr. Ingra: 
Miss Gandy. 




With every best wishior 1961, 



Sincerely, 




J 



TJDtmr 



69 FEB 231961 





THOMAS J. DODD 
CONNBCTICUT 
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^C«Hcb ^Icdci^ Senate 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

January 4, 1961 



Mr* J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau 

of Investigation 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



You have no idea what joy and pride you brought to 
because of the kind and gracious way you greeted 



him when he visited your office in the FBI headquarters* 

Quite aside from the fact that Mrs. Dodd and I are 
greatly pleased with your generosity to ^ 



] I think it is a 



great and wonderful thing that a man in your position, who 
rightfully enjoys the confidence and respect of millions of 
Americans, takes the time in the midst of your busy day 
to give encouragement to the young people of our land. 

As you can well xmderstand, the photograph is in a 
position of first honor in our household. < ^ @ 

Sincerely, 



THOMAS J. , DODD 



coMMirrcest 
Aeronautical AND 
Space Saoices 
Approtriations 





Mr. Tolsoi 

LIr. Mohr. 

Mr. Parsons-; 

- Belmonty/^ 

.j^CiilisihytC — 

Mr. DeL<*{ch 

Mr. Malone 

Mr, McGmre. 

Mr. Kosen 

Mr. Tamm 



Mr. Trotter 

Mr. W.CSuilivan 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Ingram 

Miss Gandy — ; — 
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UNITED STATES GOVERiA 



Memorandum 



Tolson . 



Uoht . 



TO 



Mr. Mohr 



FROM : CD. DeLoach 



subject: senator THOMAS DODD 



1^ 

o 



date: January 13, 1961 



, PaUontf < 
Belmont , 

DoLoac 

« UcGulre . 
Rosen 
Tacun ^ 



Trotter , 
W.C. SuHtvar 
Tele. Ro oa 
ingtan" 



Gandy « 



REQUEST TO SEE DIRECTOR 
THURSDAY, 1-19-61, regarding 
FREEDOM COMMISSION AND FREEDOM ACADEMY 



1/ 



be 

b7C 



in Senator Dodd^s Office called late this afternoon to 

advise that the Senator was going to be in Miami over the week end, however, he would 
like, if possible, to make ai-rkngem ents to come down and discuss the Freedom Acaden^^j^ 



• I 



said that the Senator's schedule was 



matter with Mr. Hoover next week, 

in good shape for this next Thursda y. 1-19-61« and he wondered if the Director might ^ 
be able to see the Senator between 9 and 11 Thursd ay morning or anytime between 
12 and 4 Thur" ' afternoon. ' ' " " 



in my office said that he would be glad to make a check and 



would be in touch with the Senator's Office on Monday regarding Mr. Hoover's schedule 

Background material previously submitted to the Director regarding the 
Freedom Commission and Freedom Academy matters attached. * 



If the Director will indicate his desires in this regard, we will 
appropriately advise the Senator's Office. 

4m 



.•3 

Si 
D 



Enclosure 



1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Ingram 
1 - Mr. Callahan 
1 - Mr. Jones 
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I>ECLASSIFICATION AUTHORITY D1?W7E& FROH: 
^Bl AUTOIL^TIC DECLASSIFICATtON GUIDE 
DATE OS-ll-ZOll 



On 1-27-61, Mr. Kemper accepted, on behalf of the Director, tlie 'nAgUant t| 
Patriot Award" of the All American Conference to Combat Communlsna given In t J 

recognition of Mr. Hoover's article entitted "One Nation's Response to Communism. 
Senator Mundt jpresented the ayrard. Senator Dodd also received an awardd from the ^i 
Conference* m 
Following the awards, Senator Mundt.told Mr. Kemper a group of Senators. I .j 
and Representatives had selected Dodd and himself to discuss the Freedoms Bill wltii. ^} 
the^irector, and they plan to contact Mr. Hoover's Office to arrange an appointment 
t^^Tweek, 



Mr. DeLoach 
M. A. Jones 



O 




SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD (D-CONN. ) 
SENATOR KARL fi. MUNDT (R-S. DAK.) 
REQUEST TO SEE DIRECTOR 
WEEK OF JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 3, 1961 

Freedom commissionaand freedom acade^^ 



BACKGROUND: 




(H4 



^ SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD (D. - CONN. ); 



Following are brief summaries regarding Senators Dodd and Mundt. A' 
separate memorandum has been prepared on the Freedom Commission and Freedom \ 
Academy and is attached for the Director' s information.' jj^ inr^ ixiasiiki osmr® 

. HEREIN IS UlfOidSSlifib ' 
I EXCSPI WHE8E5H0ra " 
. uOlHERWISJ^ ^ 

Senator Dodd was a Special" Agent of tiie FBI from 1933-34, voluntarily 
resigning on 8-30-34. Although his earlier feeUngs toward the Bureau were questionable 
due to some unfavorable comments whUe he reportedly was drlnWng, he now professes be 
a cooperative attitude. We have had cordial correspondence wltii Dodd since he met bic 
'the Director on>20^59, and he presentiy Is on the Special Correspondents' List. The 
Director hasJSltten him on several occasions expressing apprepjatipn for remarks 



■0( 



Jwhlle a 



*iiade on th^ floor of the Senate. On 3-16-59, the Senator's son, 

, membey^f anotiier group, mdt tiie Dir ector, and on U-25-60, the Director met one of 
^gen ato/ Do dd's otiier sqhiOyear-oldT""^ who wagiaMng .a, WP H n1 toi ir.^tii 
((jDodd»s:admlnlstrativela^ • r^L-r:::^/js^/ V 



-v|jlIahon 



'i'^Stogr^MSS^^ (AttentieR5:^JR>iak%^BC^^ 



n x'jui NOT --nOR15ED JBl^^^ei (U) 
Y>S0ft¥2MiSVghly confidential^tiJfiReir^VSiaed tiiagenatorDoddhad been 
WisraeUan 'Embassy to attend the Adolf Elch maQn Trial in Israel. The ^ 
ilso-reridrffed-thkt the office of SenStOT-DodThaSTbSen exploring the possibility 
^^^-'Sation In Washijigton or the United States pay the ejcpenses ofi' 
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Jones to 'DdLoach Memo ' 
« RE: Senators Thomas J. Dodd and Karl E» Slundt 



this trip in order to avoid any Tepercussion* It has been reported that Senator Dodd is 
deUghted with the invitation^ (U) 

SENATOR KARL E> MUNDT (R* - S. DAK.): b7c 

Senator Mundi has long been an outspoken supporter of the Director and the y| 
FBI> both in public and on the floor of the.Senate» We have had e:ctensive cordial ^ 
correspondence with him and he is on the Special Correspondents* List. On 10-9- 60» the, ^ 
"Argus-Leader, " Sioux Falls, South Dak ota, carried reproductions of an exchange of 



-A 



correspondence between the Director an dl l Editor; to the 



effect the Director named Mundt, among others, as one of the most experienced members| 
; of Congress with knowledge of the communistic threat and legislative know-how needed 
\ to handle the situation. Senator Mundt was re-elected in November, 1960. It is noted 
] that on 1-26-61, Mr.« John A. Kennedy, Publisher of the "Argus -Loader, " telephonicaUy 
i advised Inspector Wick he had learned that the South Dakota candidate defeated by 
i Mundt, George McGovem, feels he was *'politically killed" by Mr^ Hoover and wanted to 
see Mr. Hoover about it. It was noted by Mr. Kennedy that prior to the South Dakota . 
elections, Robert Kennedy, now Attorney General, publicly spoke on McGovem*s 
behalf at a political rally. Kennedy felt that if McGovem does not attempt to see the 
.Director, some mention might be made by the Attorney General or the President regarding 

the letter to the "Argus-Leader* " . ' ' » * 

f ' • ■ . 

In May, 1959, Senator Mundt requested the Director's views regarding the , 

• Freedom Academy Bill, and he was tactfully advised that from the standpoint of dup* ^ 
licatlve effort and interference with the responsibilities of established agencies^ 

; including the FBI, the Director was unable to recommend the bill or to consider being a 
member of such a commission. On l-17.-fi]. nt thft.invitation of Senator Mundt, you (Mr* 4 
\ DeLoach) and Supv. H. O. Bly m et withL I an attorney in Mundt's office, to dio* * 

• cuss the Freedom Academy Bill. I [ advised that Senator Mundt does not want any \ 
■ legislatijm- considered which might be objectionable to the Director and the FBI. ^e : 
rstatedi however, the bill is being pressured by a gix)up of Orlando, Horida^ attorneys whO' 
i feel instruction should be given to foreign service personnel and responsible aliens • ^ 
:.regarding communism; I I was advised the Bureau feels tliat Government employees | 
; should bo indoctrinated first, ratlier Uian aliens over which we would have no future con-* ^| 
i ;tK)l. It was pointed out that such indoctrination is already<being done by the Bureau in ^ 
f lectures before various groups^ and any new agency would be a needless diiplication of j| 
r this effort* Mundt was advised on the same date regarding this discussioui '^ti 
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Yqt the Director's information in the event Senators Dodd and Mundt 



1981.^ 



KSttei^t to make an appointment with him during tlie week of January ^0^--February^3, 196 
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January 3, 1961 



Honorable Thomas J. Dodd 
United States Senate ■ 
Washington 25, D. C. ' ' 

My dear Senator: . ' 

I v/as indeed pleased to learn o£ ypur 
very complimentary remarks on December 29, I960, 
in connection v/ith your discussion held withl"^ 




be 

:b7C 



5r \ 



ights 



Your warm expressions of confidence 
and support regarding our investig^lions of civil ri 
matters are most encouraging, and i do want you to 
know that we in the FBI appreciate tliese kind comments. 

Sincerely yours, 



"'"si 
rn 

CO 

o 
o 



Edgar HboVer 
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;:NCnrE: Bufiles reflect we have enjoyed cordial relati£ina-"wd±h-Senator Dodd. 
D.odd is a former SA who EOD September, 1933, and submitted his 
voluntary resignation as of .8-30-34. Bufiles reflect that a fulKield 
ii^festigation is being conducted regarding Bernhard in resp'onse'io a White 
House request. We have conducted no previous investigation -regarding him, 
bug our fiMs do reflect that on 12-4-60 the "Washington Post ^d Times 
Herald" carried an article captioned "FBI Lag in Rights Probe Charged. " 



This dealt with derogatory remarks made by[ 



which when' 



Belraoht 

DoLoach 

McGui: 
Boson 
• Tafflia . 




Tjoltor , 
, W.C. Suillvqn ^ > 



confronted for substance and specifics he was unable to lurnish* 

was interviewed by Senator Dodd in connection with an Executive Session 
of the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration pfJ±i£-Jht£rnai 
Security Act and Other 'Internal Security Laws, of the I \ an the 

Judiciary on 12-29-60* Senator Dodd made very complimentary remarks 

for not having read a 

JMM:ncr^^^ ^ ^ 
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UNITED STATES OOV^[jMENt\ 

Meitnoranmm 



a 



Mr. Mohr 



FROM 



C. D. DeLoach 



tip 



date: February 1, 



subject:, proposed FREEDOM ACADEMY" LEGISLATION 




• , ^Senator Tom Dodd called my office 1-31-61 and requested an 

j«)pointment with the Director relative to discussing the captioned matter. He addltlonall 
desired to discuss what he termed other Internal security legislation. The Director 
instructed that ! handle this matter. He was told.of the Director's exceUent speeches * 

and articles. ' -JIIUm^^ ^ . * — ""^^^ — i 

* . I saw Senato^add^t 9:30 a. m.. 2-1-61 in his nfficeyl ^ I an ^ 

employee of 'the Senator's office, was present at the time. I l^as. hired a fter he | 

had persuaded Senator Dodd to allow him to Investigate the 1 l ease in ^ 

New York. He Is a former newspaperman, somewhat cunning and sly and-obylously vs 
formiilatesadeas to justify his own existence. ii yJ 

" I told the Senator that the Director would, of course, be happy^to see hlm< 
at any tlmeJtiut that with respect to Freedom Academy legislation the Senatorf-should N 
understand that a previous decision had been made In this matter by the Department of • 
Justice that It would be somewhat presumptuous for the Director to interpose an opihion\ 
at this time. Senator Dodd stated he ttiorougWy understood and agreed, j \ -C^ 

-*'» *u' ' ' 

Senator Dodd explained that he felt his current bill was somewhat weak. • 
He asked my personal opinion Inform ally. I t old him the bill was not only-weak but was 



] wrote this legislation and encouraged 



very unnecessary. (It is obvious that 

Senator "Dodd to sponsor it.) The Senator inquired as to what our objections were to thi 
leglBlation. I told him we had always been able to talk honestly and bluntly to him 
because 'Of our close personal friendship and that we felt he would not be offended becau| 
of pride of authorship. He stated he would not. I then told him the bill had numerous § 
I weaknesses. It was indicated that we should attempt to educate ou,r own people and disj^ 
apathy and lethargy before attempting to educate foreigners. The point was made that 
this was particularly true among Government employees who should be the first ones to. 
be educated' properly as to the dangers of communism. I told the Senator ^he Director t 
would be the first one to agree that education regarding the dangers of communism was*^ 
needed, however, not to the point of setting up a useless Government superstructure t 
which can only conflict with existing machinery. It was indicated that there would be.. „ 
little control over the employees of such an Academy and undoubtedly It would 
ne[Ql?ssarlly be staffed with political appointees, hangers on from previous^:Government. • 
^Jl'^i^nl'^A'ni-^n-nA f tn-^nf iaaaiftniji a" antlcommunlsts. 



.employm^litjand "professionals*" 
1,- Mr./. Par son; 




l^^^rv Belmont / v^^: : V . NOT BBCORp^» ^ — - A / 
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DeLoach to Mohr 2^Q1 
Re: Proposed Freedom Academy Legislation 



Senator Dodd inquired as to what was currently being done to educate 
the American people. I told him Mr. Hoover had initiated a very strong program in 
this regard,- that last yep alone one Inspector in our Bureau had made over 50 
addresses at various seminars, before Government agencies, the Military Service 
J Academies, etc. The Senator stated this was excellent work and showed good foresight 
I on the part of the Director. " 

Senator Dodd next inquired as to what alternative could be suggested; I 
told him. that the previous D.eiputy Attorney General had suggested in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Senate- Judiciary Committee that perhaps some existing structure, 
such as they. S. Information Agency, could adopt a training program whereby 
Government employees- could receive education as to. the dangers of communism. The 
added statement was made that, of course, any program in this regard is only as strong, 
as the teachers or instructors who handle these assignments. It was mentioned tliat 
such a program would be a, great deal cheaper than setting up a separate department or 
agency such as a Freedom Academy or Commission. 



disagreed. He stated that what was needed was at least one 

I to two years training in commimism for each representative of the foreign service of 
the State Department. He added that we would not be in the condition we are in today 
^ with re spettTo Cuba and China if a Freedom Academy had been set up years ago. I told- 
I that he was 100% incorrect. I then turned to the Senator and stated I thought he 
would agree that our mishaps with respect to Cuba and China were caused by "soft- 
heartedness" or individuals who actually were somewhat sympathetic to communist 
causes taking over. The Senator thoroughly agree d and s tated that the Senate Internal 
, Security Subcommittee had confirmed this fact. I then. told P t hat it certainly 
did not seem practical to take an employee of the foreign service and train him for one 
■to two years concerning the dangers of communism when actually the talents of these 
individual'lay in other fields. He was told that such individuals could easily attend 
lectures for one week and get a thorough grounding in communist tactics and activities 
rather than their talents being wasted for one to two years. 



Tasked what we thought of establishing a communist research 
center. He stated th^re was no place in Government today where heads of various 
agencies meet and plan regarding communist tactics. I asked him if he had ever heard 
of the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference, the Intelligence Conference on Internal 
Security or the Intelligence Advisory Committee. He .stated he had not. -I told him his ; 
proposal woiiH duplicate the work that these committees were doing at the present time '] 
and he, therefore, might desire to do his homework a little better.' 
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DeLoach to Mohr 2-1-61 

Re:: Prbpowed Freedom Academy Legislation 



..a^^e-Senator Dodd stated he agreed with our viewpoints and that he would 
change his proposed legislation accordingly. He asked If I would meet with Senators ' 
Mundt of South Dakota, Paul Douglas of Illinois and Congressman. Walter Judd of 
Minnesota and give them the benefit of our viewpoints. I told him that this would be 
equivalent to testlfyhig before a congressional committee and that the Director would 
prefer that we not establish precedent . The Senator agreed, however, indicated that 
he would appreciate being furnished a blind memorandum, strictly informal,^.^hich'he 
could use for, his own personal benefit In recommending matter^ to the afbriementlpned 
congressional representatives. He stressed the fact that It wduld nbt become"'known' 
that we had prepared this .memorandum. He added that he agreed with our viewpoints 
thoroughly and, therefore, wished to press these viewpoints upon Senators Mundt and 
Douglas and Congressman Jiidd. I told Sfenator Dodd that the Director would want to be 
of every assistance,- however, under no circumstances could we be injected into this 
matter. He again pointed out that our name would not be mentioned. 

ACTION: 

— 1 

.We are currently preparing a blind memorandum to submit for 
^ approval .In connection with Senator Doddfe request. This memorandum will closely 
follow Deputy Attorney General Walsh's letter to Senator Eastland during. the last 
session of Congress. 
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4-572 (Rev. 2-19-60) 

OrnONAl fOKM HO« 10 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



TO 



FROM 



The Director 



N. P. Callahan 



date: 



subject: The Congressional Record 

. J?5^.?s AL923--A1924. Senator Wiley, (R) Wisconsin, extended i 

Ms remarks to include excei^s from a radio-television broadcast oLa discussiot 
% Senator Wiley and Senato3f t)odd, ( D) Connecticut, on the Communist 
cliallenge. ^yT^A, a % J^J 



In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record'for/V) f|fi(l/V j[ was reviewed and pertinent items were 
marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
.portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
2 !Jl^?RL^i£^^5^®-.'^i^JS5"- ^^?v^ or subject matter files. 
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UNITED STATES GO f ^ 

Memorandum 



TO 

\ 

FROM 



The Director 



N. P. Callahan 



date: c^- 7- d/ 



subject: The Congressional Record 
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i ( : Pase A763 Congressman Flood, (D) Pennsylvania, eJdended 

fL remaxlcs to^i^orJfe.ann^^Lcement jby^e^^^^^^ ^ 
f Sdustrial Development Commission yM'^-^^toSan ^fpresenUy Washington f 
t former editor of the Scranton ^[|^^r"een honored by the i 

I public relations representative ff„«'«J°'S^^f^^^^ AU-American 
|iiresentati(« of a VigU^t Patriot Recpfinlti^ Aw^d^^^ „^ . 

f 4 conference to Combat CpmmmLlsm ^y!/^*p*Fed«4^ureau of Investigatton! 
elconnecticutJ" ' ' • 1" 



In the oSi'rSlMARiilmZalSfe 
Record for tf?-^^- ^/ 



im captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
was reviewed and pertinent items were 



marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
^portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
f in appropriate Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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The Eight Fallacies of the Nuclear Test Ban 



SPEECH 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. DODD 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 12, 1960 

Mr. DODD. I speak on this subject for 
the first time with some hesitation, 
knowing how much study the distin- 
guished Senators who serve on the For- 
eign Relations Committee and on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy have 
devoted to the problem. I could not have 
spoken on this subject 6 months ^o be- 
cause X stood in awe of those of my col- 
leagues who could bandy about words like 
"thermonuclear" and "fissionable" and 
"neutron." If I venture to speak today 
on the question of the nuclear test ban, 
and if I now myself employ a few of the 
technical words that seemed awesome a 
few months ago, there are two reasons 
for this transformation. 

Reason No. 1 was a gnawing convic- 
tion that the moratorium was wrong, 
that the Communists were not abiding by 
it, that it increased the danger of war 
rather than diminished it, that it might 
ultimately cost us our freedom. 

Reason No. 2 was my recent illness, 
which gave me some time for reading 
and reflection. The more I read, the 
more I thought about the problem, the 
more I discussed the matter, the more I 
was able to replace intuitive estimates 
with established facts— the stronger my 
fears and my convictions became. 

I now believe that we stand in mortal 
peril, and that this peril is not many 
years removed. 

The lack of understanding on the test 
ban issue cannot be explained in terms of 
its complexity. It is really not that com- 
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plex. The scientific aspects of the prob- 
lem can, I assure you, Mr. President, be 
understood by any intelligent layman. 
To achieve comprehension, the basic re- 
quirement is the kind of understanding 
of politics and of the nature of com- 
munism and of the realities of power re- 
lationships that Z believe most of us in 
this Chamber possess. 

Why, then, is there so little under- 
standing? I can think of two reasons: 

First, the facts have not been given to 
the public. 

Second, our minds have been confused, 
our nerves dulled, our wills sapped, by 
what I consider the Kremlin's most spec- 
tacular triumph in the realm of propa- 
ganda and psychological conditioning. 

Thanks to the occasional learned pres- 
entations by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico tMr. Anderson] and by 
the equally distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the present occu- 
pant of the chair, Z believe that we in 
this body are beginning to have an 
awareness of the problem. The Justifica- 
tion for my speech today is that I believe 
we must look at the problem both whole 
and in detail. 

We start from the premise that the 
whole complex of nuclear problems— in-' 
eluding such matters as the question of 
nuclear weapons technology, the stra- 
tegic and tactical use of nuclear weapons, 
the test ban, the moratorium— must be 
viewed within the context of national 
purpose, as expressed by our foreign 
policy. 

We ifave certain stated purposes oh 
which there is broad bipartisan agree- 
ment. We are committed to the broad, 
moral purposes that are stated with en- 
during eloquence in our great historic 
documents. We are committed to the 
defense of our own freedoms, and of the 
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free world at large against Communist 
aggression. We are committed-~sin- 
cerely, if vaguely and ineffectually— to 
the extension of freedom to the peoples 
now enslaved by communism and to 
the principle of self-determination. 

We are committed to the mainte- 
nance of peace — with justice, and with- 
out surrender. We do not believe in 
peace at any price, Benjamin Frank- 
lin once declared that those who believe 
they "can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety." There is as 
much truth in this in the age of thermo- 
nuclear weapons as there was at the 
time it was written by Franklin. 

On these attitudes and purposes we 
agree. But there have been times in re- 
cent years when I have had the Im- 
pression that the conduct of our foreign 
policy had somehow been separated 
from any guiding principles, that we 
were simply responding on a lire depart- 
ment basis to emergencies and crises 
created by the Kremlin. 

I am even more profoundly convinced 
that the entire critical relationship be- 
tween nuclear weapons and foreign pol- 
icy has not been understood. The nu- 
clear capabilities we have developed are 
•sadly out of balance and at certain 
points are in conflict with the principles 
we espouse. They are, I fear, inade- 
quate to cope with the spectrum of dan- 
gers that confront us. Our guileless 
approach to the moratorium is, in my 
opinion, a reflection of the same dis- 
junction between our nuclear thinking 
and our national commitments. 
'^'-^Fthe^urposeg^I^havfufnumpra' 
are interrelated. In order to maintain 
peace, in order to defend the free worlds 
in order to embark on a positive foreign 
policy, in order to extend the frontiers 
of freedom, in order to keep faith with 
our forebears and our children, in order 
to reduce the danger of thermonuclear 
war to a minimum, in order to create 
a stable basis for peace, there are two 
prior conditions that must be met. 
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The first requirement, on which there 
is no dispute, is that we maintain a 
superiority in strategic nuclear weap- 
ons—that is, large-yield weapons of 
devastathig power— so that the Soviets 
will never be tempted to seek a settle- 
ment of the cold war by means of a 
thermonuclear Pearl Harbor. We are 
committed to the avoidance of preven- 
tive war. If the Kremlin should strike 
first, only a portion of our original 
strength would get off the ground, and 
only a portion of this, in turn, would 
reach enemy targets. General Powers 
has expressed the opinion that a sur- 
prise Soviet missile attack could reduce 
our ability to retaliate to near-zero. 
This viewpoint has been challenged by 
other competent ofllcers; but even the 
most optimistic estimates concede that 
a surprise strike by the Soviets might 
immediately eliminate 50 percent or 
more of our bombers and ICBM's. To 
serve as an effective deterrent to a sur- 
prise attack, therefore, our superiority 
must be nothing short of overwhelming. 

Today, I am Inclined to agree with the 
President that our retaliatory capability 
is sufficient to deter such an attack. 
Technological superiority, however. Is 
something that must be constantly re- 
newed. If the Soviets ever achieve su- 
periority or if they beat us to a major 
breakthrough in the field of nuclear 
weaponry — ^for example, the antl-mlsslle 
missile— a preemptive strike might be- 
come a serious possibility. We cannot 
Ignore this possibility, the more so since 
Soviet military thinkers— and I shall 
cite evidence of this— have given such 
tIohs - f rrrsfflfiratffftP - tQ _ ^he _ concept 
of a preemptive strike. 

Corollaries of requirement No. 1 
would be the development of an anti- 
missile defense, the invigoration of our 
civil defense, and a mandatory shelter 
construction program. The greater our 
ability to survive a surprise attack and 
to retaliate, the less likelihood there is 
that such an attack will ever take.place. 
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But our strategic deterrent by» itself 
is not. enough. Indeed, by itself 'ir may 
•be highly dangerous. There is much *to 
be said' for Thomas Murray's argument 
that we 'have placed altogether too oner 
sided an emphasis on multimegaton 
weapons, that our very capacity ''to 
wreak unlimited nuclear violence in- 
hibits us from the«use of -limited force 
which may be politically necessary." I 
am, in fact, inclined to believe that, with 
oiMT exclusive reliance on nuclear retalia- 
tion, we have succeeded in frightening 
ourselves and our allies far more than 
we have frightened the Kremliin. 

Obviously, if the Kremlin drops 
thermonuclear warheads on American 
cities, we will retaliate in kind; we would 
have no alternative. But if it is sim- 
ply a. matter of a limited challenge at 
Berlin or in the Mideast' or in the Par 
East, can we, will we, respond to this 
by^ destroying millions of men, women, 
and children in Soviet cities?^ This is a 
terrible decision for^ any -President to 
have to make; especially when he knows 
that minutes later a comparable number 
of American civilians will have perished 
in the ashes of our own cities. 

Requirement No. 2, therefore, is the 
development of .a system" of tactical 
nuclear weapons capable of being used 
•with discrimination against military tar- 
gets, both on the battlefield and in the 
rear; The possession of ^ such weapons 
would enable the forces of freedom, in 
Europe and in 'Asia, to confront the 
vastly superior Communist- manpower 
with firepower of "unacceptable" supe- 
riority. Only in this way can we olfer 
* deterrence to. the increasingly serious 
threat of limited aggression. 

"We arm to parley," Winston Church- 
ill once said. Thepeaceof the world can 
be considered secure only when we have 
met these two basic requirements — only 
when we have established deterrence at 
both the strategic and limited levels. At 
that' point we could go to the confer- 
I ence table with' the initiative firmly-in 
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our' grasp.- At that point we could truly 
embark'bn.a positive foreign policy. 
• If' our^ weapons* requirements should 
beV. determined with reference to our 
national purposes and commitments, 
our policy on the question of nuclear 
testing should, in turn, be determined 
in*^the light of our weapons require- 
ments. Instead, our once sound policy 
on the question of the test ban has now 
degenerated into nothing better than 
a frightened, unthought-out reaction to 
the international hysteria which the 
Kremlin has^ so cleverly fostered and 
exploited. 

- What makes it so difficult to cope 
with this hysteria is that all of us, 
whether we recognize it or not, have 
been afflicted by it, some in smaller de- 
gree, some in greater. There can be no 
question- that the- overwhelming major- 
ity of- the decent citizens who favor -a 
test ban believe* in freedom and abhor 
the tyranny of communism. There can 
also be no question that the agitation for 
a , complete cessation of tests has been 
the central *item on the agenda of the 
world Communist movement for several 
years now. Of this there is ample docu- 
mentary proof. Through; the. Infinitely 
subtle propaganda apparatus which they 
command, through the thousands of 
channels of information to which they 
have access, the Communists have un- 
questionably succeeded in infiltrating 
this movement and in providing it with 
much of its guiding philosophy, and 
stock of arguments. 

There is nothing novel or really sur- 
prising about this situation. There has 
been a whole series of critical situations 
in which the Communists have succeeded 
in, persuading the majority of the peo- 
ple in the non-Communist wbrld,to.be- 
lieve what the Kremlin wished them 
ibo believe. , The widely held, belief, for 
'example, that-the Chinese Communists 
*were not really ^Communists, but simple 
•agrarian reformers; hefped to pave the 
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way for the Communist takeover in 
China. 

The Communists achieved a similar 
success in the realm of psychological 
conditioning at the time of the 1944 
Communist insurrection In Greece. If 
you look back through the American 
newspapers of that time, you will find 
that a great majority of our editors, our 
public officials and public opinion mold* 
ers in general, attacked Prime Minister 
Churchill for his courageous decision to 
put down the Communist insurrection. 
They did so because, in one way or an- 
other, they were led to believe that 
Churchill was intervening against the 
heroic Greek resistance fighters, and not 
against a Communist insurrection which 
had already gone to the point of mass 
executions of anti-Communist citizens. 
Today, of course, everyone agrees that 
Prime Minister ChurchUl did the right 
thing. In fact, he did the only thing. 
But very few people stopped to consider 
how it was that the Communists were 
able completely to befuddle our mental 
processes and destroy our sense of bal- 
ance. 

On the issue of the test ban, we are 
today the victims, at both governmental 
and private levels, of the same kind of 
befuddlement and psychological condi« 
tioning that led both public and Gov- 
ernment to the wrong conclusions on 
the Chinese Communists and on the 
Greek insurrection, 

I could list many more such experi- 
ences and I hope at a later date to re- 
mind the Senate of them. 
Jnnp> pr^nprAi ary^nment in favor of the 



fixed points would at least create a first 
chink in the armor of secrecy. 

Soviet spokesmen have hinted that 
they 'might be willing to consider the 
establishment of a few fixed stations on 
their territory and a few onsite inspec- 
tions. The distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] pointed out, in his 
statement of March 2, that after 18 
months of negotiations, the Soviets have 
yet to commit themselves to a single on- 
site inspection or to the establishment 
of a single station. All of our efforts to 
pin them down have failed. 

On one occasion, as I have heard. Con- 
gressman HoLiFiELD cornered Mr. Sem- 
yon Tsarapkin, the chief Soviet delegate 
to the test ban conference, and de- 
manded to know what quota of annual 
inspections the Kremlin was prepared to 
accept. Mr. Tsarapkin, according to the 
story, shrugged his shoulders and said: 
"A few." On another occasion Soviet 
Ambassador Zaroubin contemptuously 
said to Dr. Alvin Groves of Los Alamos, 
that the West could, if it wished, have 
all of its three inspections at the same 
time. 

Personally, I consider it Inconceivable 
that the Soviets will ever accede to the 
revised Bethe formula calling for 21 
manned stations, 600 robot stations, and 
300 onsite inspections per year. I con- 
sider it highly Improbable that they will 
even accede to the original Geneva for- 
mula of 1958, which we now know to 
be absurdly Inadequate, but which called 
for 21 manned stations on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, plus 20 to 30 on- 
site inspections. I am afraid that if 
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after refer as the eight fallacies of the 
test ban. 

T-ALLACT NO. 1 

Fallacy No. 1 is that a test ban agree- 
ment would serve to "open up" the So- 
viet Union— that^^the stationing of in- 
ternational inspectors at a number of 
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haps 50 percent of the formula, perhaps 
25 percent— we will hail this as a great 
concession, sign a treaty on Soviet terms, 
and present this agreement as an assur- 
ance of *'peace in our time." 

It is utter nonsense to argue that such 
an arrangement would "open up" the 
Soviet Union. It can be taken for 



granted..that .the international. .inspec- 
tors would be confined to, their .stations 
and that .most, of these. stations would 
be located.in isolated areas. It can^also 
be taken for granted that the inspectors 
.would see.nothing and. would have mini- 
mal: opportunities, for. contacts. If they 
engage in a handful, of on-site inspec- 
tions» they would do so- in. company of 
.the Soviet members of. their teams, who 
would^ exert themselves to the limit to 
frustrate* their fellow inspectors, and 
would watch over -them,.with eagle eyes. 

I have the greatest doubt that 10,000 
or 20,000 American tourists who will visit 
the Soviet Union next year will -in any 
way help to "open it up." I.wouid point 
put that the tourist traffic to the Soviet 
,Union.was just about, as .heavy in the 
midthirties, during, the heyday of the 
Stalinist terror; as it is today. It opened 
up exactly .nothing. The tourists saw 
what Stalin wanted* them to see, and 
most them returned to this country con- 
vinced that the stories of.Bolshevik ter- 
ror were greatly exaggerated. 

In his article, "Beware Tourists to 
Bussia," in the Reader's Digest, Eugene 
Lyons described the manner in which the 
Kremlin bemuses and befuddles the 
tourist innocents. -But these impression- 
able ordinary tourists, I^am convinced, 
are far more plausible instruments for 
"opening up*' the Soviet Union than a 
handful of nuclear test ban inspectors at 
Hxed 'Stations and- under constant sur- 
veillance. - • 

FAtLACY N0.*2 

Fallacy No. 2 is the argument that we 
are now far ahead of the Soviet Union in 
nuclear weapons technology, that if the 
race should continue indefinitely ^the So- 
viets would probably surpass us, that a 
freeze on weapons testing would Uiere- 
fore be to our, advantage. , 

This argument is based, on. a. whole 
series of assumptions which, as I shall 
demonstrate, later,,. are, at .the* worst, 
demonstrably false; at the-best. highly 
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questionable. . Axnong^, other things, It 
assumes the following: 
t ^ That we will be able tpjCpnclude a test 
ban^ agreement with^the Soviets provid- 
ing for an adequate, and enforceable 
system of inspection. ^ , 

That, despite any initial; inadequacy, 
^the system.of ixispectlon will ultimately 
be^improved to the point where weapons 
tests of any significant magnitude .wiU 
be detectable. 

That, once detection has been estab- 
lished, there will.be no serious difficulty 
in^establishing verification.. 

That, if there is a voluntary morato- 
rium on tests of less than 20 kilotons 
magnitude, the Soviets will abide by this 
moratorium; that they will faithfully 
hpnor the provisions of the treaty and 
will not engage in clandestine tests, no 
matter how much the Kremlin may 
stand to gain from them. , 

Fallacy No. 2 has been advanced over 
and over again as a reason, for entering 
into a. formal test ban agreement. It is 
amazing to me that mature men, could 
give serious consideration to an argu- 
ment based on so flimsy a substructiure of 
Vifs." Among other things, this argu- 
ment, after assuming that the Soviets 
have the ability to siurpass us technologic 
cally, even without, clieating. does not 
consider .what might happen to our tech- 
nological lead if Khrushchev and com- 
pany should cheat. 

I believe we can take it as a maxim 
that, if there is something to be gained 
from it, the Communists will cheat. But 
let us be generous. Let us assume that 
there is a 50-50 possibilitjr that Khru- 
shchev and company would adhere to 
their word. Can the future security of 
the' United States be based oxi a 50^50 
possibility? 

This argum^ent also fails to consider 
what will happen to bur technological 
lead if there should be no agreement,* if, 
instead, the negotiations -Sfag out year 
after year wliile, year^af ter year, we corii 
tinue torenew our Voluntary moratorium 
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on all tests In the hope that an agree- 
ment may be just around the comer. 

At the time the Soviets exploded their 
first A-bomb, it was estimated that we 
had something like a 4 to 5 year lead in 
nuclear technology and weaponry. By 
the time we embarked on the present 
moratorium in October 1958, this lead 
had imquestionably been cut down— ac- 
cording to informed estimates, to a figure 
of 3 or 4 years at best. If the Soviets 
have not been observing the honor mora- 
torium, then we have already dissipated 
almost 2 years of our lead. If the mora- 
torium persists for another 2 years, then, 
even without an agreement, we shall have 
completely dissipated our lead in nuclear 
weapons technology. 

FALLACY NO. 3 

Fallacy No. 3 is the fallacy of the ulti- 
mate technological plateau. 

According to this argument^ there is 
little point to the further development 
of our nuclear weapons because we 
already possess sufficient multimegaton 
weapons and weapons of other yields to 
destroy the Soviet Union several times 
over. 

This argument ignores the fact that 
our stockpile of thermonuclear weapons 
leaves us helpless, xmless we are prepared 
to resort to all-out nuclear war, to cope 
with some of the limited threats and 
challenges with which the Kremlin will 
confront us. 

It ignores the fact that the NATO land 
forces can serve as an effective deterrent 
to such threats only if their manpower 
inferiority is offset by the possession of 



a broM and ilexifale^ystem^f-.lacticaVi 
nuclear weapons. 

It ignores the fact that research into 
the possibilities of antimissile defense is 
still in its infancy. 

It ignores the fact that we require new 
multi-megaton missile systems to cope 
with hardened missile sites and for other 
•defensive purposfesi 

In short, it ignores the elementary fact 
that technology has no limits. There is 
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no such thing as an ultimate technologi- 
cal plateau. On the contrary, with each 
new breakthrough, new and more fan- 
tastic developmental vistas seem to open 
up. 

The hydrogen missiles we now possess 
and those that are scheduled for the next 
few years are not the ultimate weapons. 
Given a continuing developmental pro- 
gram, there will be a second and third 
and fourth generation of missiles and 
warheads. 

The yield-to-weight and yield-to- 
diameter relationship will be improved 
so that the warheads can be minia- 
turized. 

Missiles will be reduced in size and 
cost and greatly improved in accuracy. 
By enabling us to make many more mis- 
siles and much more effective and more 
mobile missiles at a greatly reduced cost, 
such a development would vastly 
strengthen our deterrence and would 
help to vindicate our peace policy. 

The energy of fusion explosions will 
be tailored to produce a variety of effects 
which correspond to the nature of the 
intended targets. 

Clean weapons of all yields will be 
produced, thus greatly increasing the 
utility of the atom for tactical, defen- 
sive, and strategic purposes. 

Entire new weapons systems will come 
into being— weapons that seem as fan- 
tastic today as the atom bomb did in 
1943 or the hydrogen bomb in 1945. 

Such developments could have incal- 
culable strategic consequences. If the 
Kremlin were to get there first on any 
^- major, technological bre akthrough in 
nuclear weaponry, m^ convictlon-isrthftt— 
we would, in short order, find ourselves 
confronted with a choice between anni- 
hilation or surrender. At the very least, 
this is a serious possibility. 

I found Khrushchev's statement of 
January 14 ominous in terms of its em- 
.phasis on continuing technological prog- 
ress. I am sure that this statement 
came to the attention .of many of my 



colleagues, but I wish to recall it here, 
nevertheless. . In my bpinlpn, it is. a 
statement to be read— and reread— and 
pondered:. ' 

Our armed forces have to a considerable 
extent been transferred over to missile- 
.nuclear arms. These arms, have been per- 
^fected and will continue to be perfectecl. 
*The armament which we how have is for- 
midable armament. The armament under 
development is even more perfect and more 
formidable. The armament which is being 
created and which is to be found .in the 
folders of the scientists and, designers is 
truly unbelievable armament. 

We state openly that in reducing the num- 
bers of men in the armed forces we are not 
diminishing firepower. On the contrary, it 
has increased quaUtatively^ several times. 

Other Soviet spokesmen have gone 
further than Premier Khrushchev in 
stressing the importance of technological 
.surprise and in hinting at the possibility 
of a preemptive attack.' Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, in an article, published in Red 
.Star on February 23, emphasized the 
following points: 

.<a) Suddenness (or surprise), is crucial 
to success in modern war. 

(b) Technological suzprlse may be equal- 
ly crucial, 

(c) The Initial phase of the war wUl be of 
decisive Importance. 

(d) Soviet forces .will .employ nuclear 
weapons as their main armament. 

Another Soviet marshal. Marshal 
Nedelih, I- note parenthetically, was last 
week appointed ''Marshal of Soviet 
Rocketry." 

What is the "truly unbelievable" arm- 
ament of which-Khrushchev^spoke?^ Let 
me outline some of the possibilities on 
the technological horizon— possibilities 
that can only be realized by the renewal 
of testing both in space and under- 
ground. ' ' 

Pirst of all there is the matter of tac- 
tical ^weapons. The so-called fectical 
•rockets and cannon shells which^we now 
possess 'are «in^ reality^' medium-sized 
atomic bombs, with all the unpredictable 
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danger of fallout.. They*are clumsy; 
.they are potentially dangerouis both to 
.the user andf to^the^civflian populace' ad- 
jacent to the area of battle; they cannot 
,be used with real discrimination. The 
^military planners who have "been work- 
ing on the development of tactical nu- 
clear weapons, have, as I understand it, 
been thinking of light, clean weapbiis 
with yields of from 1 to 100 tons--with 
a kiloton yield almost an outside figure. 
These weapons would be small enough to 
be fired from bazookas, from tanks, f roni 
weapons carriers, from light field guns, 
.or in salvos from ndlssile-launching 
trucks. 

There is a limit beyond which weap- 
ons development cannot go without test- 
ing. Commenting on the semiannual 
AEC report, the Washington Post said 
on January 31, 1960: 

The AEC report said only that weapon re- 
search and development were continuing 
on weapons with greatly reduced fallout but 
special emphasis was being placed on small 
rugged weapons that, could be assembled and 
made ready to hre in a matter of minute's. 
One already announced Is the "Davy 
Crockett," a one-man bazooka-launched < 
weapon. Although it is being produced for 
the Army, it has not been tested yet because 
of the moratorium. The Army^ is reported to 
be reluctant about ordering them in quan- 
tity before -they have been proven. 

The production of a clean; tactical, 
nuclear weapon would open the way to a 
whole series of technologically -signifi- 
cant breakthroughs. By definition such 
a weapon would have to have a fusion 
warhead — that is, a' heavy hydrogen or 
tritium warhead — which is not triggered 
by fissionable material or else triggered 
,by only a minute quantity. Such an ex- 
plosion would produce a small amount of 
carbon 14, but, compared to today's 
weapons. It would be 95 percent* clean. 
The radioactive fallout would be negligi- 
;ble. :This ctechnique? once mastered, 
• would be substantially applicable to war- 
heads of all sizes, UAito the multiniega- 
ton range., , ^ , . , • . 
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It is the fissionable material iff a 
thermonuclear bomb which makes it so 
extremely expensive to produce. The 
chemical components, chiefly heavy hy- 
drogen and lithium, which are imme- 
diately responsible for the fusion explo- 
sion, are relatively cheap to manufac- 
ture. If a straight fusion weapon can 
be developed— and there is no doubt that 
it can— this would open up the way to 
the production of thermonuclear weap- 
ons of all yields in vastly increased 
quantities and at much smaller cost. 

Then there is the matter of the neu- 
tron bomb, to which there has already 
been some reference in the press. Such 
a bomb can theoretically be produced by 
tailoring the enei^ of a fusion explo- 
sion so that, instead of heat and blast, its 
primary product is a burst of neutrons. 
Such a burst would do negligible physi- 
cal damage, but it would immediately 
destroy all life in the tax^et area. It 
would, in short, operate as a kind of 
death-ray. 

I have heard that, in the light of pres- 
ent theoretical knowledge, the neutron 
bomb is no more questionable than the 
hydrogen bomb was 6 months before it 
was demonstrated that one could be 
built. Although there have been a few 
fragmentary references to the neutron 
bomb in the press, I was told, when I 
tried to obtain more information, that 
the matter was classified. When I 
pressed my physicist friend further, he 
threw up his hands in despair and said: 
"You must forgive me, I have never 
heard of a neutron." 

— T r^rtslder all the hush-hush that sur- 



rounds the neutron bomif^rbe^la 
instance of the official abuse of secrecy. 
To keep the facts of life on the nuclear 
age from the American people is foolish, 
and potentially disastrous. If there is a 
possibility that a neutron bomb can be 
built, if there appears to be any chance 
that the Soviets may succeed in building 
one before we do, then the American 
people have a right to* the facts. 
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The current issue of Foreign Affairs 
cohtains a remarkable article on the 
question of the test ban by Dr. Freeman 
j1 Dyson. Dr. Dyson quotes a paragraph 
from a report by the prominent Soviet 
physicist, L. L. Artsimovitch entitled 
"Research on Controlled Thermonuclear 
Reactions in the U.S.S.R.," printed In 
December 1958. Let me read this para- 
graph very slowly: 

It may also be possible to realize a pulsed 
thermonuclear reaction under conditions in 
which the high temperattire Is produced by 
a charge of conventional explosive (such as 
TNT or something more powerful) which 
surrounds a capsule containing heavy hydro- 
gen. Without dwelUng on the experimental 
details, we may note that conditions have 
been found under which the generation of 
neutrons in hydrogen reactions has been es- 
tabUshed reliably and reproduclbly. In ex- 
periments carried out in 1952, there Is no 
doubt that we have observed neutrons 
which are formed as a result of the heating 
of matter to extremely high temperatures. 

From this, it Is apparent that the Rus- 
sians were experimenting with fission- 
free hydrogen devices as far back as 1952 
and that, as a corollary of this, they have 
for years had some understanding of the 
possibilities of the neutron bomb. 

Once upon a time there was no hydro- 
gen bomb. But there were a few scien- 
tists, a tiny taut brave minority, who 
said it could be made and who urged 
that we embark on a crash program of 
development, lest the Kremlin beat us 
to it. At that time we had a Presfdent, 
Harry Truman, who gave the facts to 
the people. Had he not done so, had he 
not enjoyed the public support that only 
Ji^mes from under standing, the produc- 

deferred beyond that fateful day in 1953 
when the Soviets exploded their own 
first H-bomb. 

I believe President Eisenhower owes 
a similar duty to the American people 
in the case of the neutron bomb. The 
President should tell the people what 
the scientists told hhn. Not to do so 
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,would be a dereliction that can only lead 
to the most dangerous kind of specula- 
tion. 

Then there is the matter of the so- 
called Christofilos effect, first suggested 
by an amateur Greek physicist and sub- 
sequently confirmed in the Argus test 
shot. All we know at this moment is 
that after the Argus shot, there was a 
temporary blackout in radio communi- 
cations in the area due to the release 
of neutrons and rays at high altitude. 
These effects conceivably could have a 
revolutionary impact on modem war. 
They might be used by either side to 
interfere with the communications of 
the opposing side. It is not even pre- 
cluded that a massive release of neu- 
trons at high altitudes could be used to 
prevent missile attacks. The fact is that 
we do not understand the military .po- 
tentialities of the Christofilos effect. 
Our national security demands that we 
learn more about these phenomena. 
But without tests, this is impossible. 

Then there is the. antimissile missile. 
The development, of the antimissile 
missile by either side would have stra- 
tegic implications comparable to the 
development of the A-bomb or H-bomb. 
We cannot afford to let the Kremlin get 
there first. 

There are competent scientists and 
engineers, I know, who believe that, for 
alL his genius, man will never be able 
to devise a missile capable of knocking 
down an incoming missile traveling at 
a speed of 15,000 miles per hour. But 
I am impressed by the fact that the 
corps of equally competent scientists 
and engineers who have worked on the 
antimissile system for the U.S. Army are 
profoundly convinced that both the 
problem of guidance and the problem 
of a suitable warhead for the Nike-Zeus 
can be solved. Indeed, they believe that 
their project is far enough along to 
warrant the advance procurement .pf 
vital components- This, in my opinion, 
is sufficient reason to order full speed 
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ahead and to provide the necessary 
funding without stint. Perhaps their 
judgment will be proved wrong. Per- 
haps it will be proved right. But there 
is so much to be gained if they are right 
that even at 10-to-l odds, I would be in 
favor of risking the several hundred 
million dollars involved. Every day's 
delay may cost American lives if a 
showdown ever comes. It is not too 
much to suggest that delay in this area 
alone may cost us our freedom. 

While we have been making consid- 
erable progress in the field of missile 
technology, we have been inclined to sit 
smugly on our stockpile of nuclear and 
thermonuclear warheads, apparently 
confident that, come what may, they are 
so fearsome that no aggressor dare chal- 
lenge us. In the multimegation field, 
it is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that we have been standing still, or al- 
most standing still. The Soviets, I am 
convinced, have not been standing still. 
Somewhere along the line, if they run 
hard enough and push their clandestine 
tests hard enough, they may achieve a 
technological superiority in both stra- 
tegic and defensive weapons that would 
make a surprise thermonuclear attack 
on the United States a distinct possi- 
bility. 

According to expert testimony, the So- 
viet ICBM's are far superior in thrust 
to our own. This means that they can 
carry a much bigger cargo, so that, even 
with inferior technology, they have, been 
able to arm them with warheads of sub- 
stantially greater yield. According ^o 
these estimates, the Soviet ICBM's carry 
warheads of 5 megaton yields against 
the 2 megaton warheads with which our 
Atlas missiles are equipped. 

The missile gap we confront is, by 
common consent, a matter for concern 
even as expressed in numbers of ICBM's. 
It becomes a matter for much greater 
concern when expressed in megatons. 
Whether we find this pleasant or not, the 
hard, inescapable fact remains that 
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megatons constitute the basic currency 
necessary to purchase deterrence and 
perhaps necessary to purchase survival. 

The word "megaton" has come to have 
an evil coimotation because it is gener- 
ally associated with the mass devasta- 
tion of cities. But I would point out, in 
defense of this word, that the multi- 
megaton weapon will almost certainly 
become the chief instrument for defend- 
ing our own cities and our own lives 
against enemy attack. If we are ever 
attacked, an effective antimissile system 
alone may require thousands of multi- 
megaton warheads; and we would need 
more thousands of high-yield weapons 
to strike back at the hardened missile 
sites of the enemy. 

General Powers has declared that the 
Soviets now have the capability to wipe 
out virtually all of our retaliatory capac- 
ity with several hundred missiles. In 
reply to this. It has been argued that it 
would require an average of three 5- 
megaton missiles to knock out the aver- 
age SAC base and ten 5-megaton missiles 
to knock out hardened missile sites. 
The deduction from this is that the 
Soviets will never be able to afltord the 
thousands of missiles required to reduce 
our retaliatory capacity to what the mil- 
itary people call "acceptable level." 

Is it not conceivable, however, that as 
a result of technological improvements, 
the Soviets, within the next several years, 
will be able to develop a missile system 
capable of delivering a more powerful 
warhead with greatly increased preci- 
sion? In that case, 2 missiles Instead 
^of 10 might do an adequate job of de 



parade in Moscow or at the opening of 
the next session of the Supreme Soviet, 
Prime Minister Khrushchev were to 
make the following statement: 

Comrades, a year ago the glorious scien- 
tists of the Soviet Union solved the problem 
which Is still baffling the scientists ot the 
capitalist world. They produced a missile 
.capable of loxocUng down an IC6M In flight. 
Today all the major approaches to the Soviet 
Union are guarded by batteries of anti- 
missile missiles. 

Suppose, on the heels of such a state- 
ment, Khrushchev were to renew his 
Berlin ultimatum. What, then, would be 
the reaction of the free world? 

We can suppose a lot more things. 
Suppose at the next May Day parade a 
division of Soviet troops marches by the 
reviewing stand with gun carriers, tanks, 
rocket launchers, and bazookas of clearly 
nuclear design. 

Suppose that, while we concentrate on 
producing improved missile systems, 
Khrushchev one day announces that the 
neutron bomb has for the past 6 months 
been in mass production In the Soviet 
Union. 

If any one of these things happened, 
we would be in immediate jeopardy. If 
the Soviets could time their announce- 
ments so that they hit the free world 
simultaneously, or salvo fashion, with the 
news of two or more major technological 
5)reakthroughs, then the effect would 
very probably be disastrous. 

FALLACY X70. 4 

Fallacy No. 4 is the fallacy of the "nth 
nation." 

According to this argument, the world 
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on a SAC base. If, finally, such weap- 
ons could be made compact and cheap, 
the arithmetic of deterrence would have 
to be completely rewritten. 

I ask the Senators to imagine the con- 
sequences of a major technological 
breakthrough by the Kremlin In the fan- 
tastic, limitless horizon of nuclear weap- 
onry. Suppose that at the next May Day 
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point where nuclear weapons come into 
the possession of the so-called "nth na- 
tion," the point, in other words, where 
control becomes impossible. It is there- 
fpre of overriding importance that we 
iconclude an agreement— any kind of 
-agreement— as rapidly as possible. 

This argument is propounded in all 
earnestness by sincere pacifists, by the 
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members of -the Committee for Sane Nu- 
clear:^Policy, by many other people; lOf 
both liberal and conservative opinion»'Jjy 
the Department of State, and by the 
British Foreign Office. 
=^ It is also propounded, with altogether 
different motivations, by the interna- 
tional Communist apparatus. -The 
Kremlin's purpose in brandishing the 
menace of the "nth nation" is obvious 
enough: it is part of its effort to create 
a climate which will make it impossible 
for us to provide our NATO allies with 
nuclear weapons. 

The NATO alliance is the chief target 
and immediate victim of the "nth na- 
tion" fallacy. 

If NATO is today a sick and purposeless 
organization, wracked by defeatism, this, 
in my opinion, is due to two things: First, 
our one-sided reliance on massive re- 
taliation; and second, our failure to con- 
vince our allies that we are prepared, if 
necessary, to fight a land war in Europe. 

President Eisenhower has been indis- 
creet enough to inform the \vorld that it 
would be pointless to try to fight such a 
war. But even more destructive on 
morale than the President's indiscretion 
has been our obstinate refusal to provide 
our NATO allies with the modern nu- 
clear weapons they must have to be able 
to deter or resist an aggressive strike by 
the Red army. Who can blame our 
NATO allies if , lacking confidence both 
in our intentions and in their own mili- 
tary capabilities, they have fallen far 
short of the 40 divisions originally pre- 
scribed as essential for the defense of 
Western Europe? At his press confer- 
ence of February 3," President Eisenhower 
said that he favored arming our NATO 
allies with nuclear weapons. When the 
Kremlin protested, the White House re- 
coiled arid announced that we had no 
intention of distributing nuclear arms 
to our NATO allies at this juncture. But 
this is a measure which we put off at our 
peril. Jt is a measure for today and not 
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f or -tomorrow. It^ would* dmas muchv as, 
perhaps even more*'than, an-airborne 
alert' to increase our deterrent jpower 
over the coming critical period. 

Despite their bluster,- the Soviets will 
not be able to emulate us, because there 
is nothing they fear more than nuclear 
arms In the hands of the satellite armies. 
Would the Kremlin have dared to inter- 
vene in Hungary if the Hungarian Army 
had possessed nuclear weapons? 

Since the provision of nuclear weapons 
to our NATO allies would, if anything, 
stabilize the situation and make peace 
more secure, and since the chances that 
the Soviets will share their nuclear weap- 
ons with their satellites are decidediy 
remote, the hypothetical danger of the 
"nth nation" is, I am convinced, a 
chimera — a'chimera in the literal sense 
of being a mythical monster, I do not 
say that the theory will have no validity 
at some remote date in the future. But 
I do say that in the context of the pres- 
ent, it has no significant validity, and 
that its only conceivable effect will be to 
keep NATO disarmed. 

Somewhere along the line, Egypt or 
Israel or some other small nation may 
build a few nuclear weapons. We should 
certainly attempt to discourage this de- 
velopment, but I can see no ironclad 
way of preventing it, short of enforcing 
an "nth nation" ban on peaceful nuclear 
technology. But small nations will never 
become nuclear powers, and a word of 
caution from the only real nuclear pow- 
ers would be more than enough to re- 
strain them. 

There remains the single question of 
Hed China. In the case of China, the 
"nth nation" justification for accepting 
a test ban without adequate inspection, 
is doubly fallacious. It is the height of 
folly to believe that the conclusion of a 
treaty between the Big Four could per- 
suade Peiping not to develop or test her 
own nuclear devices. .No matter what 
we may. do or say,/Coxhmunist, China, I 
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am convinced, will explode some kiha^bf 
device over the course of the next few 
years. It can be taken for granted that 
this will be the signal for an unprece- 
dented campaign to bring Red China into 
the United Nations on the theory that 
this will make her more amenable to 
control. In fact, I think it*s highly con- 
ceivable that the Kremlin, by arrange- 
ment with Peiping, will soon explode such 
a device on Chinese territory in order 
to accelerate the panic. 

The second part of the fallacy of the 
*'nth nation" thesis, as applied to Red 
China, is that the explosion of a nuclear 
test or two by Mao Tse-tung would place 
the free world in mortal Jeopardy. Given 
her poverty, her still massive backward- 
ness, the enormous industrial and agri- 
cultural requirements of her 5-year 
plans, and the fantastic cost of nuclear 
weapons. Red China would be accom- 
plishing miracles if she achieved nuclear 
power status 20 or 25 years hence. There 
are two schools of thought as to whether 
'the West or the Soviets will have the 
most to fear from this distant prospect. 
'Xh either event/there is absolutely noth- 
ing we can do to prevent or impede this 
development other than pressing unre- 
mittingly for international inspection 
based on complete "openness.^' 

In the age of nuclear technology, nu- 
clear weapons are inevitable. No great 
power will forever forego the right to 
nuclear weapons and forever resign it- 
'self to second-class status simply because 
'the nuclear powers who were first on the 
scene have entered into an agreement to 
mm<Hhfir-^hiMo }^ M?!,r^^"^<^'> yship of 
three. 

We must free ourselves from the tyr- 
anny of the chimera of the nth nation. 

The sharing of nuclear arms with our 
NATO allies will decrease the danger of 
war by putting some modern military 
muscle into NATO, by making NATO 
meaningful, by giving' our allies confi- 
dence in NATO and confidence In our 
own intentions. It would simultane- 
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ousiy provide us with greatly increased 
leverage in pressing for "openness" in 
Gixt proposals on disarmament and the 
)iilstban. 

FALLACY NO. 5 

The fifth fallacy is the fallacy that im- 
derground tests and tests at high alti- 
tude and in space, are detectable and 
verifiable. 

Even the most ardent test ban advo- 
cates admit that under the best of cir- 
cumstances, many tests could go unde- 
tected, and that, after detection, there 
would still be a formidable job of estab- 
lishing proof. They argue, however, that 
it would be adequate to have a 1 in 5 or 
even a 1 in 25 chance of verification. A 
significant possibility of detection, ac- 
cording to this point of view, would be 
sufficient to deter any government from 
attempting a sneak violation of a test 
ban treaty. 

In an age that is already notorious for 
its political folly, there has been no con- 
cept more fallacious than that of the 
enforceable ban. The hearings held by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
from April 19 to 23 have, in my opin- 
ion, reduced the entire concept to a 
rubble of nonsense. 

I believe the free world owes a great 
debt to the distinguished Senators and 
Representatives who organized and par- 
ticipated in these hearings. I whole- 
heartedly agree with Arthur Krock's 
statement in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, April 24: 

The hearings ordered by the Joint Com- 
mittee was an act of statesmanship, as well as 
service to Its high responsibility for national 

The four volumes of evidence are, un- 
fortunately, still in transcript form. I 
hope it will not be too long before the 
Joint Committee can make available to 
Congress and to the general public its 
l)rinted record of these historic hearings. 
I consider the wide distribution of this 
record so vital that I think it might be 
possible to get out a paper-back edition. 



The committee brought before it .as 
impressive an array of. scientific brains 
as had every.appeared in a congressionfil 
committee room. There were those y^ho 
favor a test ban treaty, while admitting 
that it contained' many, elements of un- 
certainty. And there were those who 
were convinced that no system of inspec- 
tion could be devised that offered any- 
.thing better than a marginal hope of de- 
tecting and verifying a concealed test 
'Shot. 

None of the scientists questioned the 
;'blg hole" 'theory, which was originally 
developed by Dr. Albert Latter of the 
Rand Corp. While -the higher mathe- 
matics that go into the theory are .be- 
yond most of us, in essence the theory 
constitutes jthe kind of scientific com- 
*monsense that a nonscientific layman 
'like myself can appreciate. Let me ex- 
plain it in my own way: If one simply 
tamps- an atomic charge into -a hole in 
the ground^and shoots it off, he;will get 
a^selsmic signal that is .roughly propor- 
«tlonate to tha magnitude of .the explb- 
xSion., If /.on the other hand; one explodes 
a test- shot in the center ;of a large 
spherical .cavity, the surrounding air 
muffles, or decouples, the, explosion so 
'that one gets a. much, smaller seismic 
signal.. .If .the hole is made large enough, 
the seismic reading can ba reduced by a 
factor of 300, which means, that 300 tons 
would, register as ?! , ton. 

By> their Joint calculations. Dr. Latter 
and Dr. Bethe have demonstrated that, 
in a spherical cavity 500 feet in. diameter 
a 20-kiloton device— that is, a device 
equal to 20,000 tons of TNT, which was 
the size of the 'Hiroshima bomb — would 
produce^a seismic signal equal to that 
of 70 tons of TNT. Unless the seismo- 
graph-were close in, this would produce 
no more than an imperceptible wriggle 
in a seismic reading. ^^ 

The original Geneva agreement of 1958 
had' been based on the assumption ^hat 
an international network of 180 stations, 
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which would Jnclude 21„ stations in the 
Soviet ,Union, would be adequate tp de- 
tect tests to 5 kilotons..^ Later this was 
amended to read-that, the system would 
be adequate for. detection of seisniic 
readings of greater than ,4.75. This 
would be, roughly, equivalent to the 
explosion of a 20-kiloton bomb. 

I must say a 20-kilotx)n bomb could 
not have demolished the Geneva agree- 
ment more completely than did the "big 
hole" theory. 

The debate that took place between the 
scientists representing the two points of 
view makes highly interesting reading. 
. Dr. Hans Bethe, Dr. Roberts, and some 
of the other scientists who favored com- 
promise said' that while the "big hole'/ 
theory was unchallengeable as theory, it 
was questionable whether it would ever 
be translated into practice. Apart from' 
the general agreement on the "big hole" 
.theory, their opinions were challenged 
.at virtually every other point by Dr. Ed- 
,ward Teller, Dr. Latter, Dr. Brown, and 
some of the other scientists who testified. 

The first group said that a hole of 500 
feet in diameter could only be excavated 
by nmning water through an under- 
ground salt deposit; that',such an op- 
.eration would, cost $50 million, which 
would make it prohibitive. In price; that 
salt deposits .of the necessary cubic vol- 
ume and deep enough underground could 
.be found only in a very limited number 
of places; that such a cavity could.not 
be excavated without. detection of the 
human activity in the area and of the 
Increased salinity in the adjacent waters 
and soils.. 

The second group pointed out that one 
salt dome, of 500 feet cubic diameter 
already does.exist in the United States; 
that limestone deposits, which are very 
widely distributed, also lend themselves 
to the construction of big holes; that 
Q, 500-foot hole, could, probably be built 
for much less, than the estimated , $50 
mUlion, but even ,f50; million was, not a 
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prohibitive sum when equated ' against 
the' cost of a niiclear-weapons program; 
and when itls assumed that the cavity 
could be used over and over again; that 
In a iotalitarian; state '^human* activity 
was highly concealable; that any in- 
crease' in salinity would dissipate rapidly. 

Finally, they pointed out that* the hole 
need riot be 500 feet in diameter— this is- 
the^size of the hole needed to decouple a* 
20'kiloton explosion effectively. To take' 
care of a 1 kiloton explosion— and at 
this level a considerable amount of really 
significant testing can be done— would* 
require a big hole' only- one-twentieth 
the size. ^ This would involve a very 
simple exercise in engineering and 
would reduce the cost to no more -than 
several million dollars per Hole. 

They argueci further, that, at the 1 
kiloton level, it would be possible to con- 
duct tests inside a specially constructed 
container— pefHaps disguised as a fac- 
tory. 

Having argued at every point in sup- 
port of the feasibility of an adequate de- 
tection system. Dr. B'ethe went on to 
agree that the discovery of the decou- 
pling technique made a more extensive 
detection networlc imperative. As I have 
poiht'ed'out previously, he proposed a 
system involving 21 'manned stations, 600 
robot seismic stations, and 300 onsite 
ihspectioxis per annum. 

Dr. Bethe said that the installation 
of his proposed grid of seismic stations 
at 125 mile Intervals would provide a 300 
times greater sensitivity than the origi- 
nal Geneva network, which would com- 
Inensate for a potential d ecoupling f actor 
or 300. with the ' prWdSed-rotworicf- 
therefore, it would still be possible to 
detect explosions of greater than 20 
kilotons magnitude.* 

The scientists on the other side of the 
table 'challenged this argument on two 
scores. First, they 'said, it'was naive* to 
believe that the Kremlin,!wtiich has not 
yet agreed *to the Jnstallation of a single 
station, could be talked into acceptlzig* 
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600*statlons: Secondly; they pointed out 
th^t while Dr. Bethe's network might 
^take care of '•a* decoupling-factor of 300; 
the* technology of decoupfling and -or 
cheating in general was still in* its in- 
fancy. It was suggested, for* example, 
that a greatly increased decoupling fac- 
tor could' be obtained by surrounding 
the nuclear* charge 'with several tons of* 
graphite. When the charge went off; 
the graphite would be vaporized and the 
great heat required to produce vaporiza- 
tion would' sap much of the energy of 
the explosion and reduce its'seismlc'im- 
pact; " / 

Dr. Roberts and others argued' that it 
was theoretically possible to dlistlngulsh 
the seismic signal of an earthquake from 
that of a nuclear explosion and that the 
technique of obtaining and^ reading 
;seismlc signals might be Improved'by'a 
program of research: Dr: Harold'Brbwii 
bf Uie Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
stated that initially it had been believed 
that only a small percentage' of tlie 'con- 
tinental earthquakes which: occur would 
'produce seismic signals which did ^ not 
clearly Identify them as' earthquakes. ^ 

On the basis of' our experience in the 
Hardtack tests of 1958, however. Dr.' 
Brown declared that, of the 5,000 or more 
continental earthquakes per year which 
produce seismic signals equivalent to a 
-1 kiloton explosion or greater, Vonly a 
few percent could be Identified by the 
seismic signature niethod,'* This, he 
<sald, "left many thousands throughout 
•the world which could then be suspected 
of being miclear explosions of between 
1 and 5 kilotons and about ICO which 

-•couldlljiLja^ESSiSii!^^^ 
plosions of 5 kilotons ox muxc." ikCtUdli^ , i 
I am told these statistics on earthquakes 
are conservative. There probably are 
tens of thousands. Even if we were to 
accept Dr. Bethe's estimate that 90 per- 
cent:of the earthquakes could be identi- 
fied by their selsmographlc signal, it 
would' still leave many hundreds and' 
perhaps thousands of seismic disturb- 
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ances that could not clearly be identified 
as such. 

Dr. Brown and others pointed out that 
the earth is a noisy medium, that it is 
extremely difficult to filter out back- 
groimd noises produced by trains or 
trucks or other manmade disturbances, 
or by pressure changes in the atmos- 
phere, or by waves beating on the shore. 
If the first upward motion on the seis- 
mograph, which might be expected -from 
a nuclear exposion, is lost in the back- 
ground noise, then the second motion on 
the chart, which is downward, would ap- 
pear to be the first motion — and under 
these circumstances, the conclusion 
would be that the signal had been caused 
by an earthquake. 

Dr. Brown poin^d out that seismic 
signals could be confused or forged by 
simultaneously detonating large quan- 
tities of conventional explosives in some 
legitimate engineering enterprise whicb 
the Soviets might demonstratively open 
to public inspection. 

5*inally, the scientists pointed out that 
the Kremlin could achieve complete seis- 
mic concealment by setting up their test 
shots so that they would be triggered by 
seismic shocks of considerably greater 
magnitude. This would be an extremely 
simple arrangement, and there are 
enough natural earthquakes occurring 
each year to enable the Kremlin to run 
ofif such test shots to its heart's con- 
tent. The debate went on and on and 
on, in this manner. I found the reading 
of the argiunents on both sides fascinat- 
ing. But I feel that the entire argu- 
ment was rendered completely irrevelant 
by the two points on which the opposing 
sides agreed. 

Point No. 1 is that even if the im- 
possible did happen and the Kremlin 
.agreed to 21 manned and 600 robot seis- 
mic stations plus 300 annual inspections, 
this would only provide us with the capa- 
bility of detecting blasts of greater than 
20 kilotons magnitude. Even with to- 
day's technology-- and this technology 
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will be improved-^tests of far less than 
20 kilotons magnitude could be extrapo- 
lated in designing improved weapons sys- 
tems covering virtually the entire nuclear, 
and thermonuclear spectrums. 

Point No. 2 is that, even given the 
Bethe network, and even given the maxi- 
mum conceivable improvement in meth- 
ods of detection, there is a threshold be- 
low which no detection— let alone veri- 
fication—would be possible. This 
threshold was estimated at approxi- 
mately 1 klloton. A kiloton blast, de- 
coupled or reduced, by a factor of 300, 
becomes the equivalent of only 3 tons 
of TNT. What this signifies Is that 
there will never be any method of de- 
tecting nuclear explosions in a range 
that covers virtually the entire projected 
spectrum* of tactical nuclear weapons. 

If these two points are true, what 
conceivable purpose is there to arguing 
about our ability to detect tests of 
greater than 20 kilotons magnitude? 

It would be bad enough if this entire 
Irrelevant argument had been confined 
to the hearing room of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. But It seems 
to me that the President and State De- 
partment have now bogged down in this 
grotesque and utterly irrelevant argu- 
ment. And, in doing so, they have, un- 
wittingly, helped the Kremlin to be- 
fuddle Western public opinion com- 
pletely. 

Perhaps I am obtuse or just plain un- 
scientific, but for the life of me I see 
no point to a detection system which 
would cost several billion dollars to in- 
stall and probably another billion dollars 
per year to operate, and which would 
still leave the Communists free to sneak 
test any device up to the size of a Hi- 
roshima-type bomb. 

But we have not yet come to the end 
of the nonsense. Dr. Bethe's proposed 
enlargement of the system would not in 
any way take care of test shots released 
over remote ocean waters, perhaps, in 
the proximity of the Antarctic. With the 
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Soviet Union and the United' States both 
building missile submarines with nuclear 
propulsion, the vast stretches^ of the 
world's oceans are to be "inspected" by 
only 10 ship stations. What way would 
there be of preventing a Soviet subma- 
rine from surifacing in- a remote' area, 
firing a test shot, taking its observations, 
and then submerging for a long under- 
water trip baclc to its home station? We 
might detect such a shof^but how could 
we possibly prove, in the absence of a 
corpus delicti or a captured submarine, 
that it had been fired by the Kremlin? 
If we wanted to police the seas on a scale 
that would make inspection meaningful, 
it would probably cost additional billions 
of dollars per year. 

If the discussion on detection capabili- 
ties was irrelevant, the debate on verifi- 
cation was doubly irrelevant. Verifica- 
tion would require the prdduction of ma- 
terial evidence in the form of a radioac- 
tive core of rock. 

Again I may be obtuse or unscientific, 
but what conceivable point^-is- there to 
discussing the pros and cons of verifica- 
tion if one cannot even detect a test shot 
of less than 20 kilotons magnitude? 
There may be a fiicker of hope that 
with thousands of stations, signals might 
be obtained indicating a test ban viola- 
tion above a threshold of, let us say, 
several kilotons. But it is one thing to 
suspect a violation, and another thing 
to prove in a legally valid form that a 
violation has occurred. And, as I see 
the matter, the proof would have to have 
—legaU validityJ)efi^eje could cancel the 
"trrnty trl' HS'k-^^!-^^"^^« Q^a^ nst^the- 
violator. 

I should like; nevertheless, to sum- 
marize some of the testimony on verifica- 
tion that was given to the Joint Commit- 
tee, because it all helps to demonstrate 
what a monstrously fallacious thing the 
so-called enforceable test ban- is. 

^Although the scientists^yaried in their 
^estimates, all of tHem*agreed that verifi- 
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cation was an exceedingly complex prob- 
lem and that the mathematical odds 
were in favor of a determined and enter- 
prising cheater. Several of the scientists 
estimated the odds against verification at 
100,000 to 1. 

' The distinguished Senator from- Ten- 
nessee has pointed out that in the case of 
the Rainier test shot, even though" we 
knew the exact underground point at 
which the shot had been exploded, it re- 
quired 3 months of drilling to come up 
with a radioactive core. But let -me 
summarize for your amusement some of 
the complexiUes of the problem of verifi- 
cation as described to the Joint Com- 
mittee« 

Let us assume the inspection system 
Is set up and a' station at point X re- 
ceives a seismic signal which cannot 
clearly ^be' identified as an earthquake. 
Depending on the spacing of the stations. 
It would be necessary to carry out a 
minute examination of some 100 square 
miles to 500 square miles of Soviet terri- 
tory. The first surveys would be aerial 
surveys utilizing all types and sizes of 
aircraft, ranging from helicopters to 
multiengine, fixed-winged craft, and 
flying at survey altitudes ranging from 
150 feet to 18,000 feet. The aerial re- 
connaissance would involve first, visual 
observation; second, photography; third, 
radiation, magnetic, electromagnetic, 
and infrared surveys. 

Obviously, the first task of the aerial 
survey would be to determine whether 
or not the seismic event was an earth- 
quake, or a nuclear explosion. A nuclear 
-explo sionjnighLgggHg^a fissure in the 
' I ^\ If l( i.rro nnf~T]awn'^^''^r' 



enough— but this is a possibility we can 
rule out There might be some metallic 
debris or other signs of human activity 
if the Communists were careless— but I 
believe that this is- a possibility we can 
also rule out 

So, the aircraft flies over this suspected 
-area. The inspectors find no signs of 
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human activity, and their sensitive in- 
struments pick up no surface evidence 
of an explosion. On the other hand, 
there Is physical evidence that a genuine 
earthquake has occurred In this area. 
What do the inspectors do at this point? 
Do they call off the search and write off 
the seismic signal to a genuine earth- 
quake? Or do they take the quite real- 
istic stand that the earthquake may have 
been used as a shield for a test explo- 
sion? In the latter case, every suspi- 
cious seismic event would Involve de- 
tailed Inspection over a large area, by air, 
on the ground, underground, and under- 
water. 

According to the most optimistic esti- 
mates, it would be possible, by means of 
such techniques, to narrow the area of 
suspicion down to one-half of 1 square 
mile and ultimately to a radius of 500 
feet. Then drilling would commence. 
The smaller the test shot, the greater 
the difficulty of location. According to 
Dr. C. E. Violet, of the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, the probability of locat- 
ing radioactive debris from a 1.7-klloton 
explosion would be approximately 1 In 
100,000. To make the probability 1, or 
equal to unity, he said, one would have 
to drill 100,000 holes. A far more opti- 
mistic estimate was presented by Dr. 
Hlchard M. Foose, of Stanford Research 
Institute. Let us examine this "opti- 
mistic" estimate. 

If the area of suspicion could be cut 
down to 500 feet in radius, it would re- 
quire only 63 drill holes, in triangular 
grid pattern, to insure 100 percent com- 
pleteness of search. The tables present- 
ed in connection with this "optimistic" 
estimate are "enough to make a cow 
laugh" — to use a favorite expression of 
Comrade Khrushchev. The drilling of 
■"63 holes would involve a total footage of 
75,600 feet. This, X would point out, is 
the equivalent of three Mount Everests. 
At a cost of $5 per foot— exclusive of 
all mobilization costs— this would work 
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out to $378,000. Working three shifts a 
day, it would require 1.008 ;nan-days of 
drilling and this, mind you^ simp^ to 
carry out one inspection of one undeter- 
mined seismic disturbance. If one were 
willing to settle for a 1-in-lO chance of 
verification, fewer holes would be neces- 
sary. 

At this point. Representative Durham 
made the apt comment: 

If you had about 10 seismic disturbances 
and had to Inspect them on the basis of what 
you told us here, you probably would have 
fuU employment In most of the country. 

Z am afraid that this employment 
would not be limited to our skilled and 
unskilled workers. To carry out 300 
such onsite inspections per annum 
would probably require several entire 
graduating classes of seismologists, geol- 
ogists, and of scientists and engineers 
in the critical field of nucleonics. 

If the probability of detection Is 1 
in 1,000 and the probability of verifica- 
tion Is 1 in 1,000 — and these are far 
from being the most conservative esti- 
mates — then the combined probability of 
detection and verification is 1 in 1 mil- 
lion. If the combined probability figure 
were a thousand times smaller than this, 
it would still be preposterous. It would, 
be bad enough If it were simply a matter 
of absurdity. But, as I have pointed out 
previously—and as I want to emphasize 
again^these estimates of probability be- 
come utterly Irrelevant when you con- 
sider that they apply to tests of greater 
than 20 kilotons magnitude, that below 
this level, no detection would be possible. 

How ridiculous can we get? 

As for tests In the lower reaches of 
space or in outer space, all the evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Soviets 
would be able to conduct such tests with 
impunity even with devices of consider- 
able size. As everyone knows, our Argus 
shot went completely undetected. 

Let us .assume that the Geneva net- 
work Is installed in the Soviet Union and 
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thaFa^ clandestine 100-kiloton test shot 
is fired atraii altitude of several hundred 
miles somewhere in the northernmost 
reaches of Siberia on the fringe of the 
Arctic Ocean, Light-measuring instru- 
ments, if stationed close enough, might 
detect the explosion. But if the shot 
were fired against the background of a 
brilliant display of the aurora borealis, 
how could we ever prove that the transi- 
tory flicker registered by our light in- 
struments was not actually caused by a 
sudden brilliant burst of the aurora? 
There might be electromagnetic disturb- 
ances similar to those which caused the 
temporary commimications blackout 
after the Argus shot. But if the shot 
were fired at a period of considerable 
simspot activity, how could we ever 
prove that the simspots had really not 
been responsible? No matter how great 
our suspicions might be, in the absence 
of radioactive debris there would be no 
way of clinching our case against the 
cheater. 

It is time that we put an end to all 
this sorry exercise in futility and irrele- 
vance. 

It is high time — ^it is past time— that 
we presented the facts to the American 
people. 

It is time that we woke up to the fact 
that these protracted negotiations are 
part of the conflict strategy of the 
Soviet rulers— that they have used these 
negotiations first, to impose a mora- 
torium on nuclear weapons testing by 
the United States; second, to intensify 
the international propaganda in favor 
, of a total test ban, without inspection 



bomb, ^ the 'H-bomb, and the sputnik, 
may 'confront us with a choice between 
enslavement and annihilation. 

On February 11, President Eisen- 
hower submitted to the Soviet Govern- 
ment a four-point plan for ending the 
deadlock in the nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations. His proposal called for an im- 
mediate ban, under assured controls, of 
all nuclear weapons tests in the atmo- 
sphere and in the ocean, of space tests 
up to altitudes where effective controls 
can function, and of underground tests 
above a seismic magnitude of 4.75. 

It also called for a Joint program of 
research and experimentation, and of- 
fered to extend the ban systematically to 
remaining areas underground as ade- 
quate control measures were devised. 

I favor the proposal of an immediate, 
complete, and unconditional ban on the 
several categories of tests that result in 
atmospheric contamination. Such an 
agreement could have gone into effect 
without delay since such tests are easily 
monitored, whereas the detection of even 
very lar^e underground tests, of tests 
in space, and of tests over remote ocean 
areas, requires the establishment of ex- 
tensive monitoring faculties. 

By and large, however, the President's 
plan was a good one. It was a simple, 
straightforward proposal on an issue of 
vital Importance to the whole of man- 
kind, I agree with the President that, 
had the Soviets accepted this proposal, it 
might ultimately have paved the way for 
a much broader agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

But, instead of accepting our proposal, 



or with tn?^rifiq!!TmnmrfT^f^T^Mr<1|-t^ a diplomatic 

create a condition of international hys- ploy. It announcea that 



leria which would restrict or prevent the 
possibility of effective Western reaction 
to aggression. 
It is time we realize that the exten- 

ision of the moratorium is a deadly seri- 
ous business — that a single, major, tech- 
nological breakthrough by the Soviet 
scientists who have produced the A- 
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to "accept" the President's proposal to 
ban all major tests of nuclear weapons 
if the West would sign a pledge not to 
conduct any nuclear tests, big or small, 
for a number of years to be decided by 
negotiations. A period of 4 years was 
suggested. Among other things, it spe- 
cifically "accepted" the President's pro- 
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posal that during: the period, of the moraj 
torium; a joint program of research 
would ,be carried put for the ^purpose of 
improving detection capabilities: 

.At the time it^was xuade,, the Soviet 
counterproposal, was hailed as- a concesr 
sion^to our point of view. For the life 
of me, I cannotrunderstand why. In my 
opinion, their counterproposal constitutr 
ed an act of international blackmail, and 
we should have called.it this. It was as 
though the Kremlin were pointing a pis- 
tol at the head .of mankind and saying 
to us: "We refuse not to contaminate 
the atmosphere — unless you agree to a 
moratoriimi oh undectable underground 
tests, which do not contaminate the at- 
mosphere, but which might conceivably 
add to your defensive capabilities." 

The Soviet counteroffer conceded 
nothing. « It was merely a rehash of "the 
old Soviet position, substituting the con- 
cept. of a voluntary moratorium for that 
of. a fornial^ban on small underground 
tests. But izistead of exposing it for the 
.fraud, it was, ,the. President suggested 
that the Soviet offer was indicative of a 
sincere desire to come. to, terms: and Am- 
bassador^Wadsworth issued a, joint com- 
munique with the Soviet and British rep- 
resentatives which carried the strong im- 
plication that the Kremlin had accepted 
the American proposal with certain 
minor modifications. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anderson] deserves the 
thanks of all of us for immedliately de- 
nouncing the Soviet offer as a: "phony" 
and for the incisive analysis which he 
presented to the Senate on March 22, 
We are equally In the debt of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee CMr, Gore] for the 
dignified but forthright manner in which 
he raised the matter of the joint com- 
«munique and explained to Ambassador 
Wadsworth that, in signing it, he had 
made an unwitting contribution to the 
Soviet propaganda campaign. 

But 'Senator Anderson's eloquent 
warning fell on deat ears. On March 
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22,-the very day on which, he, spoke in 
the Senate, there .took,place a meeting of 
the. so-called Committee of Principals-- 
Secretary- of. State Christian Herter,.AlT 
le'n Dulles.. Ge9rge k.ipstiakowsl^', the 
President's^ .science adviser. Atomic 
Energy Commissioner McCpne, and 
bep'uty .Defense Secretary*^ Douglas, sit- 
ting in for Secretary Gates., According 
to an article by Mr. Chalmers Roberts 
in the Reporter for, April 21, the Com- 
mittee of. Principals, .with oxdy Com- 
missioner McCone opposing, decided in 
favor of conditional acceptance of .the 
Soviet counterproposal. 

According to Mr. Roberts, the Joint 
communique issued by President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan on 
March. 29 from Camp David was based 
largely^on the. agreement reached by the 
Committee of Principals on March 22. 
In the Camp David comniunique, the 
two heads pf^governrhent said that they 
had agreed that, once remaining issues 
had been resolved and a treaty signed, 
"ttiey would.be ready to institute a vol- 
untary moratorium of^ agreed^ duration 
on nuclear ,weapons tests below that 
threshold— 4.75 on the seismic instru- 
ments — to, be accomplished by imilateral 
declaration "of each of the three powers." 

This statement contained two vital 
concessions «to the Soviet point of view. 
By implication, it extended the scope of 
ihe proposed, test ban treaty to cover 
undetectable tests in space. In this re- 
spect, and in consenting to a moratorium 
oh undetectable underground test shots 
we abandpned the cardinal principle of 
enforceable inspection which has thus 
far guided us in our negotiations on dis- 
armament and the test ban. In my 
opinion, it constituted the single most 
catastrophic retreat* since the inception 
of the test ban negotiations. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Arthur Krock's statement in the New 
York Times of March 31: 

The response of ^the President ,and ^ the 
British Prime- Minister *to Soviet Russia's 
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latest nuclear disarmament proposal gave 
Premier Khrushchev what he wanted. 



Because of the softness and'' lack of 
understandfng which the administra- 
tion had displayed oh the test ban issue, 
this has become the area of greatest 
danger at the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. But I feel that the hearings 
recently held by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy provide the administra- 
tion with every justification for recon- 
sidering its position. 

With all the earnestness at my com^ 
mand, I would urge the President and the 
Department of State to give the most 
serious consideration to the testimony 
of Dr. Bethe, Dr. Teller, Dr. Romney, 
and the other scientists who testified be- 
fore the Joint Committee. In the light 
of this testimony, I consider it manda- 
tory that we free our hands to resume 
tests that are not subject to detection 
and do not contaminate the atmos- 
phere—at the very least to resume small 
underground tests. 

I do not think the Administration need 
feel in the least embarrassed over re- 
vising its stand at this point. The ori- 
ginal moratorium was based on the be- 
lief of competent-scientific advisers that 
an adequate system of detection and 
verification could be devised. On the 
basis of the most recent scientific testi- 
mony, it is now apparent that the 
chances of developing such a system are 
exceedingly slim— certainly it is not 
something that can be counted on within 
the next decade. 

In theory— despite our recent con- 
^^'^y^ftn'^^^^^-^^^^^.^ ^here to.the posi tion 
that any agreement on testing must be-=Tnonth 
based on a truly enforceable system of matum 
inspection. We would , be acting in con- 
sonance both with this principle and 
with recent scientific evidence If we now 
reverted to the President's eminently 
sensible proposal of February 11. 

I believe that the. fate of our country 
and the fate of the entire free world 
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community may hinge upon our early 
resumption of underground nuclear 
testing. Every day of delay cuts down 
our nuclear technological lead over the 
Soviets. It is not inconceivable that,* as 
a result of our voluntary 2-year mora- 
torium, they have already caught up 
with us and surpassed us at a number 
of points. Heaven knows what will hap- 
pen if the moratorium is now extended 
for another year or 2 years — ^with or 
without a formal treaty. 

NO. 6 

Fallacy No. 6 is that the cessation of 
nuclear tests will, Ipso facto, result In a 
relaxation of the dangerous tensions 
that have grown up in the world. This 
fallacy we can dispose of in a few min- 
utes because that is all It deserves. 

The Conference of International Ex- 
perts on Nuclear Test Detection took 
place in Geneva in the summer of 1958. 
While the conference was still in prog- 
ress, and after it became apparent that 
the West was yielding and that a^ joint 
statement on agreed findings would be 
issued, the Quemoy-Matsu crisis erupted. 

On October 31, 1958, the United States 
exploded its last nuclear test shot and 
announced to the world that it was em- 
barking on a voluntary 1-year mor:a- 
torlum, while the possibilities of. a test 
ban were being further explored with 
the Soviet Union. Simultaneously, the 
Soviet Government embarked— or an- 
nounced that it was embarking— on a 
reciprocal moratorium. 

Exactly 4 weeks later, on November 
27, 1958, Khrushchev promulgated his 
famous Berlin ultimatum. The 18 
Khaf ^ fty^ elapscd since t he ulti- 
was issued have wilUtii»>uU a- 
whole series of mlsslle-rattllng perora- 
tions by Mr. Khrushchev, the bloody 
riots in the Panama Canal Zone, the 
establishment of a quasi-Communist 
regime in Cuba, and stepped up activity 
by the Communist Parties throughout 
the free world. 
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This is the relaxation of tensions 
which we purchased' with our voluntary 
moratorium on nuclear tests. I do not 
consider this sequence -of events acci- 
dental. I am not surprised by them. It 
Is only natural that th6 Communists 
should have been emboldened by their 
success in bludgeoning tis into a nuclear 
test policy, the folly of which was elo- 
quently described by both President 
^Ilsenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles in statements made as late as the 
end of 1957, 

My prediction is that, if we now for- 
msOize the moratorium by entering into a 
test ban treaty with inadequate inspec- 
tion, the Kremlin will again be em- 
boldened, and will become more de- 
manding, hot less demanding. 

FALLACY KO. 7 

Fallacy No. 7 is the. oft-repeated 
statement that in the course of the 
Geneva negotiations the Russians have 
conceded far more points than have 
the West, that they have shown a genu- 
'in& desire to reach agreement, that the 
two* sides have already arrived at an 
agreement on all biit 4 or 5 of the 17 
articles of tlie treaty— and that ah agree- 
ment on an enforceable test ban is, in 
fact, just around the corner' 

It is entirely true that the Soviets have 
inade concessions on a number of 
points— even on many points. But these 
cbncessioxfi have always been on points 
of secondary' importance. On the really 
basic , question like .the number of onsite 
'inspections per amium; they have shown 
themselves absolutely adamant. 

Let me give one example of .the "great" 
concessions the Soviets have made. 
When the ^'big hole" theory was first 
presented to them at Geneva by Dr. 
^Bethe, the Soviet delegates denied its 
validity. The "big hole!' theory, however, 
^is something that can be demonstrafed 
mathematically in a black-and-white 
manner and which has also^been verified 
In recent tests conducted^with conven- 
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tiohal explosives. After a period of -re- 
sistance,' the Soviet 'delegation finally 
abandoned its* opposition to the -"big 
hole" theory, but without specifically ac- 
cepting it. This was just as if they had 
agreed not to argue against the proposi- 
tion that two plus two equals four— but 
without specifically agreeing that it does. 

Dr. Bethe and some of oiir columniste 
hailed this as one of the most significant 
of the Russian concessions and as 
another indication of their genuine der 
sire to compromise, I am not a scien- 
tist but I have had some experience with 
facts. Consequently, 1 find Dr. Bethe's 
logic here very difilcult to follow. 

Compared with the altogether minor 
concessions which the Soviets have made 
on a number of points, the West has 
made three concessions of fundamental 
importance; 

Our first major concession, was our 
agreement^in violation of everything we 
had previously said— to consider the 
questions of nuclear testing In isolation 
from the general problem of disarma- 
ment. 

Tlie second major Western conces- 
sion was^ our agreement' to extend the 
test ban^ tfeaiy to cover undetectable 
'tests in outer space. Thi$(, again, con- 
stituted a yiolaflon of our fundamental 
position that there should be no disami- 
ament of any kind without enforceable 
'inspection. - * . - ^ 

Our third major concession, and in my 
opinion potentially the most disastrous, 
was our submission to the Russian de- 
mand ^at the conclusion of the treaty 
be accompanied by a voluntary mora- 
torium or, to be exact, by the extension 
of the already existing voluntary mora- 
torium on undetectable underground 
tests. 

It is true; too, that agreement has been 
reached on some 12 or^l3 articles of -the 
*17-artlcle treaty. But the articles* oh 
which no '^agreement 'has yet been 
reached constitute' '^the hearts of the 
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treaty/ '^Let^^me quote the'Comment-.of 
the WashUigton Post on^April 20 
^ IXi Its present form, the Incomplete treaty 
Is like an automobUe with a chassis, wheels, 
transmission, body, dual controls, upholstery, 
^and trim., Missing^ from it is the. engine, 
^electrical system, and fuel. 

Finally, it may- also be true that a test 
ban treaty is just around the corner. 
But, if a test ban treaty.,does come into 
being,- in, the light, of present attitudes 
and of the Camp David pronouncement 
I believe we can safely predict that it 
will not be the kind of test ban agree- 
ment about which we were talking 1 year 
'ago. It will not, in.short, be a test ban 
agreement in which our national in- 
terests are protected by a system of en- 
forceable inspection. 

>AZ.LACT NO. 8 

The eighth fallacy is the thesis, ex- 
ceedingly popular after the first Geneva 
conference, that the question of a test 
ban can easily/be resolved if we simply 
turn the problem over to the scientists on 
.both sides. 

According to this fallacy, the scien- 
.tists at Geneva, who came together un- 
encumbered' by political prejudice, had 
no difficulty in arriving at a meeting 
.of the 'minds. The conference was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of openness and 
'cordiality; and there emerged from it an 
honest agreement on the guiding scien- 
tific prhiciples for a test ban agree- 
ment. 

. .The true story of what happened at 
the Geneva conference is very far from 
-«the^ romantic idyll wh ich was presented 

In checking^ through the documents" 
pertaining .to 'the conference, the first 
thing that strikes one is the almost in- 
decent .haste with which we rushed to 
get to. Geneva. Here was a projected 
conference of extraordinary complexity, 
in a^field where, there was virtually no 
body of experience. to serve as a guide. 
But the-^ delegation ^to the -conference, 
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consisting ^of 3. senior .scientists and 
some -20 technical' advisers, was 4hrown 
together, briefed^-and dispatohed to 
Geneva all within a period of- a- few 
weeks. 

The picture of Idyllic apolitical rela- 
tions which were supposed to have 
existed at the conference, was badly 
punctured by the recent testimony of 
the American scientists to. the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Let me* quote a few items from 
these hearings. 

Dr. Wolfgang H. Panofsky, High En- 
ergy Physics Laboratory, Stanford Uni- 
versity, told the committee: 

After the report of the 1958 conference 
of experts was filed with the governments 
of the three countries, aU of them (includ- 
ing the United States) formally accepted the 
report. As a result, the UJSJ5.R. delega- 
tions like to refer to the^report as a formal 
agreement on technical facts rather than as a 
.technical working paper. In so doing, they 
propose that the^ experts' report is an tm- 
changeable point of departure for tlie po- 
litical n^otlators. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom arid' United Stales delega- 
tions have assumed that the technical facts 
should be brought up to date to reflect 
changes in our knowledge. 

Dr. Harold Brown, Deputy Director of 
the Livermore Weapons Laboratories, 
made this commentary oii the behavior 
of the Soviet scientists. 

On a number of occasions, Z have seen 
them [the Russian scientists] accept some-* 
thing in private scientifically, or at least 
appear to accept it scientifically, and' then 
come back for the record with quite a dif- 
ferent attitude. There is always a technical 
lAypiflT^!x)nr^Sometim es>it>holds ^almost no 
water. Sometimes it 15. gmtg-^aUflctoTif^., 
Other times there is some basis to what they 
say. 

Dr. Brown went on to say : 

No conference of experts' report can logi- 
cally be criticized for not taking adequate ac- 
count of the self-evident fact that a violator 
of a treaty or a moratorium on nuclear 
weapons tests must be expected to take. full. 
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advantage of whatever methods he can find 
to reduce the probability of detection. 

One can say, looking back, that perhaps 
^ot enough attention was paid to them (the 
difficulties of detection) particularly in such 
Items as the possibility of very large de- 
coupling, the difficulties of on-site inspection, 
and the possibilities of shielding explosions 
in space. 

I cannot conclude my comments on 
the fallacy of the scientific idyll at 
Geneva without some reference to Dr. 
Hans Bethe, the chief adviser on nuclear 
testing to the President's Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr. Bethe is one of the greatest living 
theoretical physicists, and, as a man of 
science I have nothing but respect for 
him. He has the good and the bad 
qualities of the theoretical physicist. 
He Is by reputation stubborn in his con- 
victions, but willing to listen to demon- 
strable evidence when he is proven 
wrong. Unfortunately, Dr. Bethe's pre- 
dictions in the field of science have fre- 
quently been wrong, and his predictions 
in the fields of technology, military 
science, and politics have fared even 
worse. 

In the immediate postwar period he 
frequently declared that the Soviets 
would not get the atomic bomb for dec- 
ades. Before the H-bomb, he took the 
stand that it could not be made and 
should not be made. And when we de- 
veloped the hydrogen bomb, he was just 
as emphatic in his declaration that the 
Soviets would never discover the secret 
for themselves. Before the big hole 
theory was developed by Dr. Albert 
liatter, Dr. Bethe had declared that de- 
coupling was impracticable. After Lat- 
ter had developed his theory. Dr. Bethe 
was big enough to examine and confirm 
the validity of the theory. In the light 
of this new knowledge. Dr. Bethe was also 
realistic enough to propose a substantial 
enlargement of the original Geneva de- 
tection network. But, in proposing it. 
he came up with the proposition that it 
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was possible to construct completely 
tamperproof instruments and communi- 
cation lines for his network. Experts 
with whom I have discussed the mattei: 
tell me that to this date no such thing as 
a completely tamperproof mechanical 
device has yet been produced. Nor did 
Dr. Bethe ofifer any suggestions. 

On the basis of such a record of error 
on vital matters, what value should we 
place on the political sagacity of Dr« 
Hans Bethe? 

At this hom: of peril, how much re- 
liance can the Nation place on the ability 
of the President's chief test ban expert 
to accurately forecast the coiurse of fu- 
ture events in science or in politics? 

THE QUESTION OP PALLOUT 

There is another argument that used 
to play a central role in the antitest- 
ban agitation: That is, the danger of 
fallout. I have not listed this as a 
fallacy because once upon a time this 
argument had some validity. Accord- 
ing to the most recent findings, the 
danger is substantially less than was 
previously believed, but it is real, never- 
theless. But fallout is no longer an is- 
sue. No one proposes the resumption of 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere. 
Such tests, in my opinion, will not be 
resumed by either side, even in the 
absence of a formal treaty. The only 
question at issue today is whether we 
should leave ourselves free to conduct 
tests that do not contaminate the atmos- 
phere and that are essential to our na- 
tional security. 

OXfTt PRESENT POSITION, AND A PKOPOSAL FOR 
ACTION 

Now that I have examined the major 
fallacies of the proponents of the nuclear 
test ban, I should like, in closing my re- 
marks, to reexamine our present situa- 
tion and to suggest the outline of a posi- 
tive plan of action. 

I realize, of course, that it is not 
enough to point to dangers and to criti- 
cize. A purely negative approach on the 
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question of nuclear testing could have 
disastrous propaganda consequences; 
But we do not have to be negative. I am 
convinced that, if we give the facts to 
the people of our own country and of 
this other free countries, we shall be able 
to* carry the propaganda offensive to the 
Kremlin. Let me suggest the outline of 
such an approach. 

First. We inform the Soviets that in 
the light of recent scientific testimony, 
an adequate inspection system for un- 
derground tests, based on-fixed stations, 
would present virtually insuperable tech- 
nological difQculties, would be prohibi- 
tively costly, would if installed, provide 
no means of detection for tests under 
20 kilotons magnitude. 

In the light of this testimony, it is 
obvious that there would be only one 
way of effectively policing an agreement 
banning all categories of tests. This 
would be the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of complete openness by both sides. 
We, therefore, propose a test ban based 
on President Eisenhower's "open skies" 
proposal, plus unlimited right of groimd 
Inspection, and policed in each country 
by a stated number of aircraft and in- 
spection teams enjoying complete free- 
dom of movement. 

Second. If the Soviets do not accept 
our proposal for a complete test ban 
based on "open skies'' and unlimited 
right of inspection, we proposed, as an 
alternative, an immediate ban on all 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere. 
We point out that an agreement on this 
simple but ba^ic proposal would respect 

monitored, and would at the same time, 
pave the way for further and broader 
agreements. 

Third. If the Soviets, in turn, reject 
oiur proposal for a worldwide ban on 
"dirty" tests, we annoimce that we our- 
selves will voluntarily observe a mora- 
torium on such tests. We express the 
hope that the Soviets will also observe 
a voluntary moratorium in the absence 
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of a formal' agreement— but' we warn 
that, If there is ever conclusive evidence 
that the Soviets have resumed such tests, 
then we shall have to reconsider our 
own, position. 

Fourth. We announce our willingness 
to extend the ban to other categories of 
tests, if, as and when enforceable meth- 
ods of inspection are developed. 

Fifth. We leave ourselves free to re- 
sume tests in space and underground. 

Sixth. We commit ourselves, with test- 
ing again possible, to an all-out program 
of nuclear weapons development, con- 
ceived on a scale that will not merely 
maintain our lead over the Soviets but 
will increase it from year to year. This 
program must be continuous. We must 
not again rest on our laurels— as we have 
done under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations— when we 
reach the next technological plateau. 

Seventh. We declare our intention 
(a) to embark on a so-called "plow- 
share" program— that is a program of 
research on hydrological and geographic 
engineering and on other peaceful uses 
of nuclear explosions, (b)' to appropriate 
$100 million for this program of re- 
search, (c) to use our underground 
weapons test program, insofar as this , 
can be done, to further our "plowshare" j 
program, (d) to disseminate freely all 
Information resulting from this program, 

Eighth. We commit ourselves pub- 
licly to announce all tests. 

Ninth. We act immediately on the 
President's suggestion of February 3 
that we arm our NATO allies with nu- 
clear weapons, Nothing would do more 

member nations of the seriousness of 
our intentions. 

Tenth. Recognizing the fact that nu- 
clear physics is not an American monop- 
oly, that Italian, Hungarian, German, 
Danish, and other scientists all played 
an important role in the development 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs, we 
call for and offer to participate In a 
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Joint NATO effort In nuclear weapons 
development. Such an enterprise would 
not be designed to replace our own fa- 
'cilities,.:but to cooperate competitively 
with them. Nothing would do more to 
.tighten, our alliance and to challenge 
the Russians. The existence of such 
NATO-wide research facility would also 
add to our leverage in pressing the 
Kremlin for "openness." 

On May 7,. the President stated that 
we will resume undergroimd nuclear 
testing, .presumably by .the end of the 
year. /This declaration was hailed .by 
many as .a welcome reversal of policy. 
But his statement leaves much .im- 
answered and even more undone. 

It commits us to limit the new test 
series to nonmUitary devices— when 
the crying, need is for underground tests 
of new warheads and new devices de- 
signed to provide our land forces with 
tactical nuclear weapons and our de- 
fenses with antimissile capabilities. 

It still leaves us committed to the 
offer made in the. Camp David com- 
munique of May 29. This called for ,(1) 
a treaty banning not only detectable 
tests in the atmosphere, underwater, 
imderground, and at high altitudes, but 
also banning undetectable tests in space; 
and (2) a moratorium on undetectable 
underground tests while a research pro- 
gram, on improved methods of detection 
was carried forward. 

It Ignores the fact that with each new 
extension of the moratorium — ^no matter 
what ,we may say about our intentions 
at the end of the stated period—it be- 
comes psychologically more difficult to 
renew testing. 

In the war of propaganda, the Com- 
munists have used the test ban issue to 
place the West on the defensive, and to 
create a condition of international hys- 
teria which would restrict or prevent the 
possibility of Western reaction to Com- 
munist aggression. They have been able 
to place us on the defensive for the sim- 
ple reason that we have not given the 
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facts to the American people and the peo- 
ple of thejfree world. .The President's 
statement of May 7 stilLdoes nothing to 
give them the facts. 

The President's statement still leaves 
us without a positive program that would 
enable us to carry.the propaganda offen- 
sive to the Communists. 

The President's offer of March 29. al- 
ready conceded far more than should 
have been conceded. His statement of 
May 7 strongly suggests the conclusion 
that at the forthcoming summit confer- 
ence it jyill be used as a bargaining de- 
vice, and that our offer of March 29 may 
now be regarded pnly as an opening posi- 
tion which will be further compromised. 

In the light of .Khrushchev's recent 
^conduct, in the light of the- Berlin ulti- 
matum, in the light of the situation in 
•Cuba, and the many other evidences 
of aggression and .subversion, »what pos- 
sible justification can there be for a con- 
tinuation of the moratorium on under- 
ground tests — ^with or without a treaty 
banning tests in detectable media? 

For my own part, as I have stated 
previously, I believe it can be Uiken as a 
virtual certainty that the Kremlin has 
not been observing a corresponding 
moratorium, and that it will not do^.so 
if a treaty is signed. 

If the Administration does not accept 
this point of view, is it prepared to assure 
the American public that the Kremlins- 
its opposition to inspection notwithstand- 
ing — ^has honored the moratorium and 
will continue to do so? And if it cannot 
offer this assurance, on what grounds 
does it justify the extension of the mora- 
torium? , 

By our exclusive reliance on the doc- 
trine of massive retaliation; by our fail- 
ure to concentrate on the development 
of clean tactical nuclear weapons as the 
chief means of offsetting the Communist 
superiority in manpower;, by our fail- 
ure to arm our NATO allies with the 
nuclear arms that are available; by our 
voluntary 2-yearimoratorium on tests — 
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* which; I am positive: have not been.recip- 
irocally.observeld by the Communists; by 
'our failure;to accord the antimissile mis- 
sile the priority it deserves; by our fail- 
ure .to explore the potentialities of the 
neutron bomb and of the so-called Chris- 
tofilos effect; by our failure to pursue the 
further development of nuclear weapons 
with all the energies at our command; by 
our recent abandonment of the principle 
that all'disarmament measures, including 
a test ban, must be based on a system of 
enforceable Inspection— by all these 
catastrophic errors in judgment, we have 
placed the free world in mortal peril. 

That is why I am worried. That is 
why I have spoken at such length today. 

The Pulitzer prize-winning novel, "Ad- 
vise and Consent;" pictures an America 
of a few years hence, an America in 
which demagogs can inflame huge 
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.gatherings andfbrlng. them tto. their«feet - 
.cheering with the slogan, "I would 
^rather, crawl torMoscow on my hands- 
and knees than be killed by an atomic^ 
bomb." 

Is this to be the image of America 
tomorrow? God forbid it. For should 
this book prove prophetic, it will mean 
that our people have rejected the choice 
between liberty and death made by 
Patrick Henry and the Founding Fa- 
thers, the choice which drew the cheers 
of America and of freemen everywhere 
from 1775 down to the recent past. 

It would mean the victory of the apos- 
tles of nuclear surrender. It would sig- 
nify our total moral and spiritual capit* 
ulation. 

It would mean that free America has 
chosen a slavery which is 'worse than 
death. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



TO 



The Director 



c 



date: 



FROM 



N. P, Callahan 



subject: The Congressional Record 



I 



. from m Eatorday Srestag 3?o$i of i^sil ^ ealltlsa 'liQi^aHot B^p iirm Co? 
^emi«» In i£io Kam© «f Traae» 1f2se smtoxial Oeals is^lUtii^yoposad i^aj^ 
of ijaU-bearins madjtee^, maaaiactared bgr the Bipyaal ■CJiScMag; Griader 
Coapaay of ^rli^ot^ V«tmt>a|, to Basala. Jt siaiM **Tfaa sWpjaent mVs^t 
tiave lieea madot^ t!»i maiCe]^ nol eosad id the jil^^&a ot^oaator 7&{»sas} 4r. 
itodd, vlco g ftal ma a ol tba Seaata*0 SalK!oaj8iUt«<> <ail^tesfasa Secarity, • - 

avea mora lis^jrlaai to^maise «astdia l£taillma)3 vi^i i^jias^ aeeari^ ara 
OKds^d I»}a3i eammarca i9it)l 'firtsi Cast^ camiif i^s* ^a B2yaal*mc£»iaa 
stosy alao aaaerseorca Iho impartaaea af l&a JUiydB^^va frntslOm of coa^miaeaa 
af CSstgress, facially istei aparkca by aa ol^ Fil maama Smtoy *» 



' ' ^^^^ 

, NOT RECORDED 
1U2 iVIAY ;. 1961 



In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for /{^|)/^ i L reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked/for thi Director's ^attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
*N 'portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 




matter files. 



4-41 {^e^r. 1-25^61) 



m Radio 



a 



DECODED COPY 



en TeUtype 



Belmont « 
Caliahaa ^ 
Conrod^^ 



Evans . 

Rosen 
Tqvel ^ 
Troller^ 



W.C. Sullivan, 
Te)©.TRooa3f«« 
Ingram ----- 



URGEM 



TO OlRECm 

FPOJll SAO,. 0AM JUAN 



01^1951 



PLANE AND UN^eBGTANDS 



SENATOR AfiO L'RS. 



SENATOR TH0J.1AS J. PODD. ir^FORfaTfON CONCERNING. JOSEPH C. 
WHITE, BISTRIQT DiaEQTQR, II'MICRRTION A^3 NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, ADVISED' f.:E TODAY SENATOR O0i?D ARfilVlNO WlTH ^/IFE 
oy PLANE FROM OALTl«0RE TOMORROV/ AFTERNOON. Wilt V/ILL t;.EET 

OOOD TO BE HERE 
KO FURTHER I fCFOEPAT I ON 
CONCERNING PURPOSE OF TRIP, uUT PELIEVEG VACATION POSSIDLY 
Pftll^ARY OTIVE. HE EXPECTS SENATOR. WILU INTERVIEW Hl» 
COKCERTnr.'Q INS PR30RAy H^BE nHO ».'AY ALSO OEOIRJE TO CONTACT 
Ut: UAC5'l WILL r:OT SEEK CONTACT WITH THE SE|JATDR,, CUT ''.IJLL 
AFfOR0 lilU COURTEOUS AtmTJON IN THE EVENT HE DE3IRES TO 



APPROXIL'^ATELY k PAYS. 



V.'HITE HAS 



CONTACT THJS OFFICE. I ANTICIPATE OEiNG IN ST. THO?AS, 



V IRQ If) 



IS 



LANDS,. 



TOMORROVJ FOR INAUGURATION OF COVERNOR j^UT 



WILL BE BACK IN 5AN JUAN OFFJCE UY LATE AFTERNOON.- 



RECnVEOt 5:59 PM RADIO 

5550 PM COOING UNIT 



f.iLL 




If the ititelUgenee contained in the above message is to be. disseminated outside the BureaUi it is suggested that it^be suitably 
parephrased iiiorde^ to protect tfte Bureau's cryptographic systems. 
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4-S72 (Rov. 2.19-60) 

OfTlONAl rORM H0< 10 

UNITED STATES GO^ 



r 



Memorandum 



TO 



FROM 



The Director 
N. Callahan 



r 



date: 



subject: The Congressional Record 



. ^^QSumMzQ2,Q2,, "SeMf?JFg[add, (D) Connecticut, spoke }\ 
cTjncerning the puban situation. He commented on press reports regarding 
CIA's involvement- in this matter. Mr. Dodd commente<? on the statement^pfv M 
Cyrus Sulzberger of the New York Times that CIA's operations have been\^ W'^ 
much too public, that it has not talced sufficient- canvouflage precautions. ^1" 
Mr. Dodd stated "I concur with Mr: Sulzberger.- At the same time, I believe 
tliat it would help to reassure Congress and reassure the country if CIA's very 
gteat powers and its massive operations were placed under the surveillance of) 
aj small, tight, joint committee of Congress.. I plan to submit such a proposal I 
formally witMn the next several days. ' • » / . 

f Ami 



\ 

) 
1 

1 



NOT RBCORDRD 
102 MAY 17/q6J 



,4. 




In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for A ; /'^ ^ A^/j /7^/ reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the^ Director's aitehtion. Th^s form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted,' and placed 
in apjpiogriate Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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Tplson ^ 
Parsons , 



DECODED COPY 



Conrad 



l\ DeLoach 

Ev( 



Evans . 



MaloAe. 
Rosen . 
Tavel ^ 
Trotter . 



m Radio 



1=1 Teletype 



W.C. Sullivan. 
Tele. Rooa . 
Ingram , 




URGENT/ lj.-l|.-6l 
TO/0 1 RECTOR 



FROM SAC, SAN JUAN Ol|.1951 

SENATOR THOMAS J.^SoDD. INFORMATION CONCERNING. JOSEPH C» 
WHITE, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, IMMIGR'ATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, ADVISED ME TODAY SENATOR DODD ARRIVING WITH WIFE 
BY PLANE FROM BALTIMORE TOMORROW AFTERNOON. V/HITE WILL MEET 
PLANE ^AND UNDERSTANDS SENATOR AND MRS. DODD TO BE HERE 
APPROXIMATELY k DAYS, WHITE HAS NO FURTHER INFORpTION 
CONCERNING PURPOSE OF TRIP, BUT BELIEVES VACATION POSSIBLY 
PRIMARY MOTIVE. HE EXPECTS SENATOR WILL INTERVIEW HIM 
CONCERNING INS PROGRAM HERE AND MAY ALSO DESIRE TO CONTACT 
ME. UACB I WILL NOT SEEK CONTACT WITH THE SENATOR, BUT WILL 
AFFORD HIM COURTEOUS ATTENTION IN THE EVENT HE DESIRES TO 
CONTACT THIS OFFICE. I ANTICIPATE BEING IN ST. THOMAS, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, TOMORROW FOR INAUGURATION OF GOVERNOR BUT 
WILL BE BACK IN SAN JUAN OFFICE BY LATE AFTERNOON. 



RECEIVED: 5:59 PM RADIO 

5:50 PM CODING UNIT 



MLL 



REC- 95 A^^fZ^^^^^ 



s APR ^p- m\ 




58 



/7 f 
APR 101851 

// the intelligence contained in the above message is to be disseminated outside the Bureau, it is suggested that it be 
paraphrased tn order to protect the Bureau's cryptographic systems* 



suitably 



I! II 



DECLASSIFICATIQH AUTHORITY DERI 



:t*^froh 

FBI autohatic declassificatiom asti/s 

DATE OS-11-2011 



1-Original 

l-llr. DeLpaJJ 
\/ 1- Liaison 

^IJI^XIA^ . 1-Mr» JPerris 

CODE 



9^ 



RADIOGHM 



(U) 




TO SAC wmmsw 

PROU DIKECTOa FBI 
HONOLULU OmCB-PUBLlC IffiLATIOBfS MATXEK, SEiCtmiTy 

0FPicE&> MmcLcm mmAssr, toi?,yo, has advised legal 

ATIEACHB TOICYQ 5IIAT SENAOIOR TDOJlAS J'/'JDODD, MEIIBER OP gl ^ I? 5 §1 
SEHATB JODtCIARY COJiUITTEE AND IHmiTAL SECURHHT SUBH 1 ISSl 
COSMTfB]^ EXPECTED TP LEAVE TO;iyO Oil PAA PLIGHT TlfO 
IUDKIGHT SATURDAY, MY THIRTEEN, ARRIT^JJO HOIIOEULU 
ABPUT NOOIT SfAliE DATE AIJD WSWOS TO COKPmi WITH YOU B^l 
^SPjacIPISED SUBJGBCT* SfiKATOR DODD tS ACCOIIPAHIED pY 

r 1 , 

OF IKTERITAL SECURITY SUBCOIBII^TEE^ THEY 



be 

hlC 




Tolsdrt 
Pars oft* 

Mow ; 

Conrffd 
^taloAo ^- -■ 



JP^I^ JSsAyiSffG nOlTQMJWJ THREE PwH*, SUNJ^AY, MAY jpOURTEEH* 
.S%AT$^ DODD IS FOiajDpR BtJREAW AGENT MD t?HILE IH CDKGRESS 
ms ami VEUX INTEI^TP) COIimajIST, ES?IOSAGE AlID . 
JKELATED IIATTBRS, HP p CONTAdTS YOI?, ^f|gA§yHIijp^<il^^j/^^^ 
CORPIALLY Buy HAKE HO COMHITHEKia FOR B^PSAU. ja jyjAy ,gg, 

NOTE OWlmW^Ol^ii N<B;st. radio cojifact jfith Honolulu is 




In9raa( 
Gandy 




™ 

WAY 14 



TEUf Type UNKT 





4.' 



/ 



fttONAl lOKM N0< 10. 



"^i*^^* JJNIJED STATES .GOVERi,ji4ENT 

■Memomndu III 



TO 



FROM 



subject: 



Mr; Mohr / 
C« D. DeLoach 



date: March 14, 1961 



WIRE TAP LEGISLATION 
FREEDOM ACADEMY LEGISLATION. 

LEGISLATION INVOLVING NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION 
AND CLEARINGHOUSE 

€> 

Senator- Tom Dodd 's (D-Conn,) office called 3-10-61 to arrange an 
appointment with the Director for Senator Dodd, Senator Karl Mundt (R-SDak.) and 
Congressmen V/alter-Judd.(R-Minn.) and Sid Herlong (D-Fla.) The Director instructed 
that I meet with Senator Dodd inasmuch as it was felt that this group desired to discuss 
pending Freedom Acadiemy Legislation. . 




I met with Senator Dodd at 9 a. in. , 3-14-61, in his office. He first 
mentioned to me that he is preparing to introduce €^9 bill on wire tap legislation. He 
stated he thought it would greatly help the FBI. He added that it would only be necessaijy 
for the FBI' to obtain the permission of the Attorney General in the majority of cases 
to install taps; He added that in some minor instances, it would be necessary to 
obtain permission from a Federal judge. I told the Senator; in confidence that the 
Director felt that;the current system was satisfactory, i.e., obtaining the permission 
of the Attorney General. I further told him that it was most inadvisable to consult 
Federal judges inasmuch as some members of -the Judiciary could definitely not be 
depended-upon. I mentioned that in some instances Federal judges might leak very 
.valuable information that could spell the doom of a very important case. The Senator 
'agreed and stated that he would strike this part of the legislation from the bill being 
prepared. He advised that he^^uld let. us know.wheahe had finishedwriting this V 
par ticul^ bill.. .yjhC*^ .^u^w^ xs&i*J>'<v*9^ ^ 

Senator Dodd inquired if the Director woul^l^e able! to meet Senator Mimdt,i 
Congressmen Herlong and Judd and him within the near future to discuss Freedom 
Academy Legislation. I told Senator Dodd that as an old Bureau Agent^imself , he 
could certainly understand it would be most unwise for the Director to do this.- It was 
pointed out that the Department had already gone on record with the Senate Judiciary 
Committee; therefore, at this point, it would be most presumptuous for the Dire^ctor tc 
inject himself into the niatter. Senator Dodd agreed and stated he would not bother the 
Director again about a personal meeting concerning this specific matter. He inquired 
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1 - Mr. 
1 - Mr. 
1 - Mr. 



Parsons 
Belmont 
Rosen 



^ (Continued gage) 



1 - Mr. Jphes 
CDDrgeg 

:may 2 



- NOT t>KnoRDBD 
184 APR 4 ,.1.^6t,r.5 
XEROX' 





DeLoach to Mohr memo 

Re: wire Tap Legislation 

Freedom Academy Legislation * - v 

Legislation Involving National Crime Commission and Clearinghouse . 

whether I would be able to meet with the above-named gentlemen in strict confidence. 
I told him the Director had instructed me to do this; however, this could not be done . 
for public cbnsuniption and that any statements that I made, reflecting the Director's 
opinion, should not be used In future hearings. The Senator stated that he and the other 
representatives 'merely desired to prepare a bill that would be in agreement with the 
Director's thinking. I told him that would be most difficult inasmuch as the FBI felt 
that the entire idea was wrong unless it was constituted under existing machinery. 
Senator Dodd stated he felt this could be worked out. He will let me know in. the near 
future when we are to get together. 

I tbld.Sehator Dbdd that the Director wanted him to have in confidence 
two "running logs" cdnipiled by the FBI in connection with sex and violence in movies 
and television. It was pointed out that there were some very good examples, all within 
the.public doihain, how such elements had contributed to youthful criminality and crime, 
I reminded the Senator that it was not to be known that the Director had furnished this 
material. He assure(i me that there would be no mention of the FBI's name. He called 
in the Chief .Counsel of the Subcommittee, Jim Boyd, and instructed him that under no 
circumstances- should the FBI's name be utilized. He also instructed Boyd to come down 
to my office one afternoon this week and discuss matters pertaining to juvenile crime 
statistics. Senator Dodd desires that Boyd be briefed thoroughly regarding the Director'$ 
ideas concerning juvenile delinquency so that the Subcommittee can present a good- 
rei)ort concerning its actions. 

Senator Dodd brought up again the subject of wire tap legislation. I 
told him in confidence that if the hear^ings were held in the manner that Senator Wiley 
and the late Senator Hennings held them, then it would be no use to have hearings. 
.He asked why. I told him that Senators Hennings- and Wiley had insisted on calling 
'individuals favoring the extreme liberal viewpoint, thus giving them a forum they could 
never otherwise obtain. I told the Senator that I would be willing to make hini a bet that" 
not one individual favoring the conservative side had appeared before the Hennings 
Subcommittee. He was told that it would be advisable to subpoena representatives of 
both Viewpoints. Senator. Dodd stated he thought this was a good idea and would 
certainly do this. I told him that I doubted very seriously that Congress, in its present 
frame of mind, would allow wire tap legislation to reach the floor. The Senator, stated 
he would push the matter nevertheless and that he wastry hopeful. 

(Continued next page) 
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DeLoach to Mohr memo ; 
Re:. Wire Tap Legislation 

Freedom Academy Legislation 

Legislation Involving National Crime Commission and Clearinghouse 



ACTION: 

For r.ecord purposes. I frankly believe that this might be a good 
opportunity to get across some of the Director's ideas in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. We will closely follow the Senator's Subcommittee in this regard. 




■if 



I ■ 



May 11, 1961 



iBbnor^ble tThomas S. 
United States Senate 
WaShingtoii 25, I>. C. 

My dear Senator: 





m 

3> 



It is iny pleasure to invite you to attend the 
graduation exercises of the Sixty-seventh Session of the FBIi 
NatiohalAcademy ati0:30 a.m, , Wednesday, Junfe 7, 19ftU^ 
The ceremony, which ^iU be attended by appro2dmately 1^^ 
persons^ will be held in the Departmental Auditorium loc^tkl^ 
on Constitution Avenue, betv?een Twelfth and Fourteenth Street, 
Northwest. g 

Although I am sure that from your service as 
a Special Agent pf 'the Bureati you are familiar with the National 
Academy program, I thought you might be interested in jknowlng 
that two of the sev enty class members c ome from yoiit state. 
They are Sfergeant f" Ibf the Connecticut State 

Police and Dotcctive T l of the New Haven Police 

D^artment. 



3 



be 

:b7C 



I do hope that you can accept , this invitatiq; 
I shall appreciate your advising mel if you can be with 

Sincerely yoiwB^^ 



1 - Mr. DeLoach (sent separately) 
JSR:pls, meh, amxj^ 

(4) - ^ ^ 

Based on memo J. F. Malone to Mr. Mdhr, 5/11/61, re: I*o§nQ^ 
Special Ageiits, Members^l Congress, FBI National Academy 
Graduation Exercises^ 
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DEFERRED 5-li|.-6l 
TO DIRECTOR 

FROM SAC HONOLULU I5OO52 



HONOLJJLU OFFICE - PUBL I C^ELAT IONS MATTERS. REBURAD MAY 12, 
196l .r SENATOR THOMAS , J .<^ODD CONTACTED M E ON EVENING O F MAY I5 
LAST AND CONFERENCE WAS HELD WITH HTM AND I I MAY 
1961. SENATOR DODD POINTED OUT THAT HE IS VICE - CHAIRMAN 
OF THE SENATE INTERNAL SECURITY SUB*COMMITTEE AND WHILE l^! 
HAWAII WAS EXPLORING THE NEED FOR HOLDING A HEARING ON COd^NIUNISM 
ANP ITS INFLUENCE IN THE STATE OF HAWAII. IT IS NOTED THAT HE 
WAS NOT AWARE OF THE FACT THIS COMM ITTE HAD HELD A HEARING HERE 
IN 1956. ONE OF THE QUESTIONS FROM i ~| WAS WHAT INFLUENCE 

AND CPJVITROL THE COMMUNISTS HAD IN STATE OF HAWAI I. HE .WAS.. 
ADVISED THAT h,. COULD EXPRESS NO OPINION IN THIS REGARD.^. SENATOR 
DODD .SAID HE CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD THIS. HE THEN ASKED SO^ GENERAL 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING POPULATION, TYPES OF INDUSTRY AND MEMBERSHIP 
IN ILWU. GENERALIZED STATEMENTS OF PUBLIC INFORMATION WAS-, 
FURNISHE D HIM RE GARDING LATTER QUESTIONS, NOTED THAT SENATOR 
DODD ^ilD I 1 HAD PREVIOUSLY BEEN |N TOUCH WITH ! 

ixECU3y.VE SECRETARY OF HAWAII FOUNDATION FOR AMERICAN FREEDOMS, 
7nC. - IMUA, AN ANT I - COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION AND ^ERE UNDOUBTLY 
BRIEFED ON THE NUMBER OF FORMER COMMUNISTS NOW ACTIVE IN THE 
NO COMMITMENTS MADE FOR BUREAU. HE IS RETURNING, TO WASJ4,I t^GTON^ DC, 
ARRIVING MAY 15, 1961, c«3»«a? REC- 95 

RECEIVED: 9:l|.9 PM RADIO -©^^ tX- 105 



be 

:b7C 



V 



LWtff 



ii MAY 




10:0i}. PM CODING UNIT ^ BMQ 



If the intelligence contained in the above message is to be dissemikutjd outside the Bureau, it is suggested that it be suitably i 
parc^rased in order to protect the Bureau* s cryptographic systems* ^ ^ 



JR^v. 2.U-61), 




,^1 



URGENT 




DIRECTOR 



FROM LEGAT, TOKYO 



5-11-61 



NOo 569 




HONOLULU OFFICE-PUBLIC RELATIONS MATTER. TOKYO EMBASSY SECURITY 
OFFICER ADVISES SENATOR THOMAS J>^ODD. MEMBER OF SENATE UUOICl 
ARY COMMITTEE AND INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE, WHO EXPECTS TO J 
LEAVE TOKYO ON PhP^ FLIGHT 2 AT MIDNIGHT SATURDAY MAY ARRIVING 
HONOLULU '>a^UT NOON SAME DATE, WISHES TO CONFER WITH SPEC LAL 
AGENT IN CHARGE. HONOLULU, RE UNSPECI'FIED^ S-UBJ.EGIS. SENATOR DODD 
Is ACCOMPXnIED By | I of internal SECURITY SUBCOM- 

MITTEE. THEY PLAN TO LEAVE HONOLULU 5 PmTmAY til-. 



THEY PLAN TO LEAVE HONOLULU 5 PI 
FORMATION OF BUREAU AND HONOLULU OFF ICE, 



ABOVE FOR. IN- 



RECEIVED: 



5-12-61 



I 



HAROLD L. CHILD, JRo 
6r5lj^AM RN 



170 W< ^3 1961 



[3RD CC-MR. L'ALLIER y^t'^'^ 



B MAY^ 1961 



^ ^ — _ 



N 
\ 




o 
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H 6 MAY 2 9 1981 



// the intelligence contained in the above message is to be disseminated outside the Bureau, it is suggested that it be suitably 
paraphmsed in order to protect the Bureau* s cryptographic systems* 



THOMAS J. DODD 
CONNECTICUT 




22 



0 Q 

^tttUeb ^{cdc^ /^enaie 



COMMITTECSi 

AenoNAvriCAL ano Space Sciences 
FOR0GN Relations 

JUDICtARY .n-V^*'- - 



CD 



CO 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 



May 17, 1961 



1/ 



Mr. "'J, Edgar Hooyer, Director 
Federal Bureau of LiYestigafcioii 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 

\^ Dear Mr. Hoover: 




^ Thank yoa for your kind invitation to attend the 

Sgraduation* exercises of the ,Sixty-.seventh<^Session of the FBI 
^N ational Acadenay on June 7 th. .f**^ 

CO ^ , 

I am due to speak at Georgetown Visitation 
Junior Coilege on that same day. However, I am greatly 
interested in the FBI, and particularly interested ixx the. 

Itwo Connecticut officers graduating. I will try to be there, 
althou:gk I ,may not be able to 5tay ior the whole program. 

Best wishes, 

H« 31 sAM&\-% 




lira, « 




THOMAS JroOH. 




TJD:c 



B3JUN1 1961 



. ' -r ^^-^ ^^^^ /■■^ifS' 



;& MAY 25 1981 




« 



\ 




Honorable/llidmas J. Cpc(d 
IJQitcd £tat6a Senate 

My dear Sen^tpri 

It was certainly }s.tiid of you lo.atten^ the 
graduation exercises, for the 0th SessioriL the T^BX 
NaUef|li,Acade)uy tMs.mprnUi^. O^e enclosed. 
pKptci^raph was taken aftdr the'ceremotileS; aud^I 
thoa^ you iuight like to have it; 



or 



4ahceretyyoursj, 



- r 

- C 

CPs 

O 
O 



Enciosuro 



*ols<»» ^ 
Beimonf J! 

f allahgix . 
tonrad ^ 
|eLoach« 
tvPn&^ 



lalone 
]0$en-« 
illWon . 



■>0§en 



oUey« 



lUN 



TPM:njs v 
(4)- ■ ,,V 





961 . ^ 

Jondy -■■■■.a...^^ jQ JMAIL ROOM C_J. TBLET.YPg OMlftZj 
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^i^a- JUN 12 196.1 





THOMAS J. DODD 
CONNECTICUT 



Q 



0 



OOMMITTCeSi 
AERONAUnCAt. AND SPACE SCIfMCCS 

Foreign Relations 
Judiciary 



QiCixHeb J^icd(^& ^&naic 

WASHINGTON. D.C., 

June 13, 1961 




Conrai 
Mr. DeLo 
Mr. Evans.., 
Mr. Malo; 
Mr. Rosen 
Mr. Sullivan^ 

Mr. Tavd 

Mr. Trotter«. 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Ingranu- 
Miss Gandyl 



Mr» J* Edgar Hoover,^ Director 
Federal Bureau of Xaves.tigation 
,United .States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



I very much enjoyed the commencement ceremonies 
of the F.B.I, the other day, and I want tbcthank you atnd your 
staff for all the courtesies extended to me. 

Thank you very nauch also for the photograph 
which you so kinUly sent over. 




With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours:, 

iAaa. CfO 

THOMAS. jOd(3 



«4 
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TJD:c 
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UNITED STATES G' 



vf' iT 



Memorana 



TO 



The Director 



date: \ 



FROM 



N. P. Callahan 



subject: The Congressional Record 



5t I 



Pages 11174-11175. Senator Bridges, (R) New Hampshire, 
irequested.to have printed in the Record an article v/Iiich appeared in the Ncwai'; 
(New Jersey) Star-Ledger of June 14, 1961, entitled "Projects Mount Ajjainst 
i Telford Taylor as CIA Boss, " and written by Edward J. Mowery. Mr. ^'owcry 
5lquoted Senator Dodd, (D) Connecticut, as follows: "Tliis position {CIA Director) 
las one of tlie most sensitive, delicate, and important in the Federal GoyonuncnlJj 
•|- 1 woxdd place iliis position on a level with that of the Secretary of Defense. | \ 

and Director of the FBI, requiring the same kind and degree of confidence as \ 
yat reposed m J. Ec^ar Hoover. " Mr. Mowery pointed out that Senatof^^Dodd* 
aaa worked for the FBI. Dodd was employed with the Bureau as an Agent'l?^ 
^eptemoer 18, i933, to August 30, 1934. --tUCM/} ^ T ' 



In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for ^ *^/|V^* ' reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Dir£ attention. This form has been prepared in order that 

portions of q copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
in appropriate Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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Tolsonv 
Belmont , 
Moht 



OeLoacl) . 
Cvans 



MoIonA 
Bosea _ 
Sullfvoo 
Tavel'___- 
Ttbtter 
Tele. Room 



The Attorney Genial 
Director, FBI 



July 19, 1961 




3^ 

THOMAS. J. DODp 
UNTTBD STATES SENATE 

REPRINT OF ADDRESS BX ATTORNEY GENERAI, 
BEJPORE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY GRADUATION 



the July .18, i9'61, issu6 of the "Congressional 
Riecord" Senator Dodd had reprinted the address you delivered 
at the graduation exercise^ of the 67th Session of the FBI National 
Acaidemy. I am attaching a copy of this reprint from the "Record." 
for yqur information. 



Enclosu]^ 
-25. 



m 



l^l^r* ^^on White - JJnclosure 
^Igputy^j^ttorney General 



i SMr* B^mdnt - Enclosures. (2) 

1 - Mr*. Jwans - Enclosures (2) \ \ yf 



IfOTE: See* letter of same date tp Honorable Thomas Dodd.^r 



HHArdko (7)| 
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Dadd 




Honorable Thomas J. 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D. C. 

- " - . 'i 

>.Iy dear Senator: 



Please accept nay sincere thanks for your 
khidbiess in having. the address iyhlclt Attorn^ General 
Kennedy deliverer at the graduation e3terci8es of the 
67th Session of the J?BI JsTational Academy reprinted 4n 
the July 18 issue of the "Congressional I^cprd. 

Ad'you afe awar^, jny as,^pciates'ai^d t. 
^6 very proud ^of the achieveineht^ pi graduates: of the 
A<£ademy and have been particularly pleased with' the 
stimulus they haye added to coQperation>and 3nutual under- 
standing among all levels bIC t^e law enforcement profession. 
X appreciate yo^ur thoughtfulhess. in bringing injtprmatlgn of 
this type to the attention of the readers of thfe '!Recbrd. 
Your continuing interjest.in the work being ;perforiixed*by 
the FPt £s^^ of course, a source of gireat encouragement , ^ 
toall.oftis. * " 







J' 


ILl' 91981 







Toison ^ 
feelmonA . 
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1 ^ New Haven Enclosure 
i - Mr . Belmont (Sent with isover. letter) 
1 - Mr. Evans (Sent with coyer letter). 
'NOTE: :Senator Dodd; a former Special Agent, js; on the Special ^orjeispondents' 



CaUoKan ...1 




Conrod 





"Evans 
Maloiie 
Rosen 



List. See lette;r* of same to the Attorney General c 
United slates ^nate,. Reprint of Addre^% AftcJfti 
Rational Abademy Graduation, '"-^HAidr*-' ' ' 






e.d "Thomas J. Dodd, 
neral Before FBI 
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ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
KENSED>.^:^ FBI ^ NATIONAL 

ACADEilY * * * ' ' 



Over the last 10 years. In the %vork that 
I have under t^kcn. Jiavo been in contact 
^«k\ost continiiousiy^with law enforcement 
^ |ers, and I have come to have great ro- 
yxv x\c\T\T\ >/r,. n-A^SiCkvif i<^of >v^^vifVi i^J'-^ for the thousands of honest law en- 
u^:hM?^S:,u 1^ tl^^^ rSfccment omcers-for their skill, for their 

It \\^s2iiy privilege to attend the grad^^ devotion to duty and for tHclr wllungncss 
Upxt exercises of the 67tK session of the to undertake a job that Is ^imcult at best. 



FBI National Academy. At this occa- 
sion. Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
made an eloquent plea for a great na- 
tional effort against rackcteerincf and 
organized crime. 

Since tliat time, many of Uie measures 
which Mr. Kennedy advocated have 
made rapid .px'ogrcss in the Judiciary 
Committee and arc well on their way 
towj^rd bccoiping Ijvw. 

The actions of Mv, Kennedy slnco he 

took Pines; m i\9M m [li wUr/*^^ 

cate that a supreme efifort Is^^now being 
launched against syndicated crime in 
this country. His position is eloquently 
expressed in the commencement address 
he dolivcredp and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at -this' point in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

ADDftr^ xjv Hon. Rodewp P, Kennedy, At- 

TOnNEY GENEnAL OP THE UNITED STATES, 

Graduation Exercises, C7tii Session, FBI 
Katxonaz. Academy, DsPARTMENXAt. Audi-* 

TORIUM, JUNB 7, 1961 

Dr. Hartley, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Dernlng, Mr. 
Burke, Senator Dodd, distinguished Members 
of Congress, graduates. ladles and gentlemen, 
I wish to pay my respects to you gentlemen 
upon completion of your work here in the 
last 4 months. I think that the sacrifices 
that you have made to attend this school, 
the sacrlflces that your communities have 
made and that your families have made will 
bo looked back upon years ahead as a great 
source of pride to you. I am Indeed honored 
to be m your midst today. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation Na- 
tional Academy Is one of the most significant 
of the many contributions which Mr. Hoover 
has made to strengthening law enforcement 
in our country. Many well-deserved trib- 
utes have been paid to Mr. Hoover through- 
out the years. I think two things stand out 
as I look- at his record and the record of the 
PBX. One, of course, is the Bureau's match- 



often dangerous and often impleasant. 
Since coming to the Department of Justice, 
I' have been quite aware of the fact that the 
Job of law enforcement In this country is 
not getting any easier. It is, in fact, be- 
comlng.far, far more dinicult. 

We,^ in the Department of Justice, have 
become increasingly concerned about or- 
ganized crime.' It has become so rich and 
so powerful and so" well-entrenched that it 
has often become beyond the reach of law. 
\Ve subtnltted eight bills to the Congress 
chrlv \n M\t\\ which we bpUgVp nre 
|romcjy-jm^)ortant. If . the K<Jdcral povern- 
ment is to meet its' responsibility iri com- 
bating racketeering and organized crime. 

• Very frequently, tho newspapers and 
magazines carry a boxscore of the important 
bills before Congress to show what progress 
they are making. I have yet to see a box- 
score which shows the status of oiu- crime 
bills. Somcigof them are very far reaching 
and have been endorsed at least In general 
terms by most of the leading newspapers in 
the country, 

* However, we need now more than talk; 
more than general references.' We need ac- 
tion. 

We, in the Department of Justice, think 
these bills are extremely important. As I 
testified before tho Senate Judiciary Com- 
,mlttce yesterday, tho kingpins of organized 
crime are able to operate -beyond the reach 
of local authorities in many areas. They arc 
able to reap millions of dollars in profits 
and use these profits to cheat honest Amer- 
icans, to corrupt oHlcials and to undermine 
:our national strength. , 
I These bills seek to strike 'blows against 
i organized crime activity which has been 
brought to public attention effectively by 
committees of Congress, by several of my 
predecessors, by Mr. Hoover, and by many 
State and local law enforcement ofilclals for 
more than 10 years. So. frankly, I think it's 
about time that action- Is taken. In fact, the 



Of course, these bills are not enough 
of themselves. They arc only as good as tho 
men vj^enfdrw-Hwrih. This Nation be- 
came f 1 because it was led by tough* 
mlnde^/n. They risked their security and 
their fuSTrc for freedom and for an ideal. 
This is'a time that demands a new tough- 
ness—new only in tho sense that we have not 
been toughmlndcd enough in recent years. 
If we— you and I— arc not going to be re- 
relentless and unyielding in dealing with 
hoodlums, racketeers, and vice lords, then* 
these people will continue to dishonor and 
weaken our country and these laws will not * 
be efTective. 
^For our part hero in the Department of 
Justice, >ve have taken certain steps to co- 
ordinate all Federal investigations into or- 
ganized crime 'and racketeering. We are 
pooling all avallablp information about 

not making- aiiy*'^)|g*promlsesr *Jpi ^ct, 'wc 
haven't said much about what wo are dolngl 
Wo will lot the record speak for us. and wo 
Will meet bur rosponsibiutlesi and^wo 'wlU 
try to get the job* done. 

I can report to you that there is a now 
awareness In law enforcement throughout 
the country, the need for cooperation by the 
Federal and local authorities In combating 
the underworld. Wo will' give information 
to local police whom wo know to be trust- 
worthy. And, of course, this exchange of 
information works both ways. , 

I think everyone in this country and cer- 
tainly you gentlemen are aware that for tho 
past 3 weeks our immediate concern about* 
local law enforcement has not been in tho 
field of organized crime, however. Very re- 
luctantly, we had to deputize some 600 Fed- 
eral ofilcers as U.S. marshals and send them 
into tho State of Alabama to guarantee the 
'safety of Interstate travel and to restore law 
and order, I hope that out of the tragic 
events in Alabama there will not again arise 
m this country of. ours a tlmo when local 
law enforcement ofilecrs will not do their 
duty to preserve law and order no matter 
how unpleasant the Job. 

Vou and I and all fellow law-enforcement 
officers have sworn to uphold the law and we 
have a duty to enforce the law, and to pro- 
tect the rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. It is not our Job to make or Interpret 



tools which were adequate in the -days 'of. f the law. It Is our Job to enforce tho law and 



Al Capone are Just not adequate any more 
In general, the purpose of these bills is to 
deny to organized crime the use of inter- 
state commerce, and communications, and 
to give the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
more tools to aid their fellow law enforce- 



less efficiency in getting the job done and ^ ^ 

the second is that Mr. Hoover through tho 1 "'^^^ .r^ 

years has been 'extremely careful to see that "^^"^ . 

the Bureau remained exactly what it was , ^^^"J going to seek your help in this effort, 

intended to be— a highly trained invcstlga- ^^^"^ ^ ^ between taking action 



tlvc force, capable of meeting many of the 
Federal Government's responsibilities in law 
cnfoVcement. Mr. Hoover himself has cxcj!- 
clsec^ 



set; 
if 



restraint and sound judgment in 



use <5f the power that goes with his office, 
salute him for this and for tho unchallenged 
record w^ilch he and the FBI have made. 

I was a great admirer of Mr. Hoover before 
I came with the Department of Justice. I 
might say to you, gentlemen, and to you 
members of the families of the men who are 
about to graduate, that the time that I have 
spent with the Department of Justice has 
made me even a greater admirer of Mr. 
Hoover and I think that the country is very 
fortunate in having him and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as the most efficient 
and dedicated group working In this country. 

I would also like to pay my respects to 
Special Agent CccUlo Santiago Sollman, of 
the National Bureau of Investigation of the 
Republic of the Philippines, who Is the 
4,000th law enforcement officer to graduate 
m the 2C.year history of tho National Acad- 
emy. We have been very pleased to have 
Special Agent Soliman and his fellow officer. 
Senior Agent Jose Delos Rey^, attend tho 
school and we wish them good fortune upon 
their return to our sister republic 



soon or seeing the racketeers and the hocd- 
lums tighten their hold on illegal enterprises 

r/jf (and move more and more Into legitimate 
*J^bor and Into businesses. I ask you to Joltj 
-*|- Mr. Hoover and me In strengthening law 
t enforcement in this country, in preserving 
its vigor and its vitality. X ask that you look ' 
closely at these bills and, if you think they 
are worthwhile, thatvyou give them your ac- 
tive support. , ^ 
It is not our purpose or our desire to in- 
terfere in any way in the traditional re- 
sponsibilities of local law enforcement. But 
we wish to meet our responsibilities. We 
know that Federal and local law enforce- 
ment officers working side by side have been 
most effective against narcotics, auto theft, * 
prostitution, bank robbery, kidnapping, and 
other crimes. These bills have been drafted • 
so that this same kind of effective coopera- 
tion can be carried out against organized 
crime which operates on this Interstate 
basis. * ^ T ' 



there Is only one way that we can do it and 
•remain true to our oath and that is to en- 
force the law vigorously, without regional 
bias or political slant. 

The ramifications of the violence in Ala- 
bama are far reaching. The reputation of 
Alabama— Birmingham and Montgomery — 
has been needlessly harmed. The record 
shows that In situations like this, recovery 
Is neither quick nor complete. 

The United States has been harmed in tt e 
.eyes of people around the world, and whi e 
this is no reason in of Itself to do or not d b 
something, it Is a fact of which we must lo^ 
very much aware in these times. ' * 
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Wc cannot expect that our problems and 
dimculty In connection with civil rights in 
the South win be solved without discord and 
.disagreement. But wc do have a right to 
expect that local law-enforcement omcers 
win do their jobs at all times; that they will 
preserve law and order. 

This Is true whether It Is in Birmingham . 
or Montgomery, Ala., or in cities in other 
areas of our country where gangsters and 
corrupt omclais gained control — In Beau-" 
mont, Tex., as an example; or where there 
has been a corrupt district attorney, as In 
l»ake County, Ind.; or where organized crime 
has an inordinate amount of power as It 
appears to have In some of our northern 
citl<» m the United States. Various areas 
of our country have different problems^ 
Only where everyone exercises his duties and 
obligations as citizens, where law enforce- ' 
ment officials meet their responsibilities, can 
we maJcc progress. No one area can point 
to another and say, "There the fault lies." 
Whcro local law enforcement breaks down, 
whether because of civil rights agitation or 
gangster control, this is a reflection on all of 
us as American citizens* I hope that the 
lessons of Alabama will be learned and • 
learned well. If so, wo .will have passed 
through a period of national trouble and wo 
win have made progress for the attainment 
of equal rights and protection for all of our 
citizens. 

During the American Constitutional Con- 
vention, there was behind the desk of Gen- 
eral Washington a picture of a slum low In 
the horizon and many of the delegates won- 
dered whether it was a rising or a setting 
sun. At the conclusion, Benjamin Frank- 
lin stood up and said: 

"Because of what we have done here to- 
day, we know It Is not a setting sun, but It 
is a rising sun and the beginning of a great 
new day." 

• We face a difficult and dangerous time, 
but if we are toughmlnded. If we are strong, 
and if wc are dedicated to the Ideals which 
have made this country great, wo need not 
Xear for the future. 

Great responsibility has been placed on 
your shoulders. X wish you good luck and 
Godspeed. 



{ 



OPnOHAf fOKM NO. to 

UNITED STATES GOVESh^MENT 

Memorandum 
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FRONf 



Mr. Mohr^^ 
D. DeLoac 




Tolson 
Belmont . 

Mohr 

C^ahan , 

tXDeLoach- 

Evans , 



\j Malone . 
Rosen - 



date: July 6, 1961 



subject: ROBEME^REAT 

gRESS^ECR ElARY 
iPFFICE OF SEN ATOR DODD 
(EXTENSION 2451) 




spoke with[ 



On the a fternoon oft 7-5-61 captioned individual called my office aiid 

I ] 



He advised he wanted to discuss with me the fact that Senator 
Dodd has a program over 30 Connecticut stations every two weeks. He would like to 
get the Director to talk with him about delinquency inasmuch as they have been doing 
quite a bit a bout th is subje ct matter lately in connection with this television show, 
advised r [ in my absence that he would be recontacted later. 



was telephonically re.contacted by Special Agent Hepning of my 



office the same afternoon and he was advised that the Director's schedule was such that 
he could not possibly work this in but that the Director would undoubte dly be. h appy to 



make an assistant available to appear on this show with Sgiiatoraodd. 



inquired as to who this assistant would be and Banning advised ifimwe were imable to 
state defuiitely at this .time but it would pos^ly be myself. 



]then 



stated that he would take this matter up with Senat or Dodd and 
recontact Banning on the morning of 7-6-61. As of 5:30 p. m. , 7-6-61, | | l 
recontacted Special Agent Banning as he indicated he would do. 



has not 



RECOMMENDATION: 



None until we hear from 



1 - Mr. Ligram 
1 - Mr. Jones 



(4). 





a JUL 27 1961 
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OMIONAI fOKM NO. 10 



UNITED STATES GOVEI 




fi 0 

Memorandum . . 

TO : The Director ' date: h^^i^ujLy ^ ^ / 




FROM : N. p. Callahan 



subject: The Congressional Record 



r^ffJ*" Menial Sseorlty St&commmes* Itoe bsea t^tos t<> 

foa^t tlio «Xt$Bi|^ o£ car mmlim to IsiSltrsle cor Goverasaest, to staa 




In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for(j 6 J j C f ^ (r \ reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for^fee^UijectorV This.form has been prepared in order that 

portions ot a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
in appropriate Bureau case or subject matter files. 



\ 

\j57^UG3 1961. 



- ^ 





r/ieuiou-i/if ^ 

5r .M.ei -'jif±:±J^ 



i-^ -I , AJ^^^c^ ess i° Siu 



ay 



( 



Winm ^tite? Senate 



Washington, D. C,-— August 9 ^ ,9 61 

Respectfully referred to 

Mr. De^ DeLoach 
Assistdiit Director 
Crime Records Division 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C'. 



This is the letter I 
talked to you on the phone 
about .. 



Legislative. Asst . 
to Senator TDodd 




§^ REC- 32 




17 AUG 11 1961 



55 A'JTT? rSBT- 



V« «. eovnNHtMT ftlNTIM OmCK ^l^^l 




4-572 (Rev. 2-19-60) 

^ OfTlONAl rOKM NO, 10 

^ UNITED STATES 



:^tf;NT 



Memorandum 



C 



TO 



FROM 



The Director 



N. P. Callahan 



subject: The Congressional Record 



A 



" Pages 14314-14322. Congressman Flood, (D) Pennsylvania, 
spofte concerning tlie resolution to create a Special Committee on Captive Nations.' 
Mr. jFlood stated- "the evidence of popular support for the formation of a Sipeclail 
CommittGe on Captive Nations is overwhelming eondusive. " He included 
several editorials and other miscellaneous material on this subject. Included 
in this material was a release of the Assembly of Captive European Nations on 
Moscow*s reactions to the 1961 Captive Nations Week. The following was 
included in this release: "Tribiina Ludu, July 16: Its Washii^on correspondent, 
Z. Broniarek, said 'For some years the most reactionary American Congressmen 
iand Senators Iiave been es^er to worsen the relations between the East and West 

in this manner (Captive Nations Week) * The 'propaganda week, ' the writer 

said, does not enjoy any excessive popularity in the American commxmity, 
continuing 'Its character is too well known, as well as the moral criteria of mWy 
of.its organizers. The ill-famed Senator £k:dd;Of Comiecticut, forhier FBI \ 
copperator, is one of its leading spokesm^.Q3iQ%« ^.^odd w as employed with tne 
BuJ:eau as arf'Agent from September 18, 1933, to August 30, 1934.) ' 



NOT RECORDED 

128 SEP SJ1961 



50SEP7 1: 



In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record Aq ^U)^ 1 0 . was reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
in appropriate Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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UNITED STATES G0VER1*KIENT 

Memorandum 



TO 



FROM 



The Director 



N. P. Callahan 



r 



subject: The Congressional Record 

oil Jauusry 10, 1902, a aeaUaar oa Ameticaa slratfigy was feeld in Attoata, J 

Oe-oygla. Mr* TsOsoads© stated "tt waa iiwt la a seslcs of such cante3raa<?0s 
to bo field for thfis :^O30 ol gr«a€fttiijg to t&o olUcials, tcacbors, vL? 
pubUc ol the Stato of Geor^ ths fact» aboat t!i9 strategy aod taeilcs of 'no^ j 
toturcatloa^ c<sasa«olsm. *• Mr. Mma«^o included as atldress ^ti&iQTm&\ 
(DV ConnecUca^, glv^ljsforetliissamiaar. Mr. 'raaaaa^opoint«aotit.t^ i , 
m Bodd*sa<ldr«3a"dQmoi«tratedthskseaMatostsadUsgt?Mchifaia ■ • 

Amtican tm of tho ramif icatloaa of tho Commoaist tsmpU&ty, " 



(1) 



NOT RECORDED ~ 
i02 JAN SO ^062 



In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for \ /1 1^,0 i) l^ll I 7/ I ^ l^X reviewed and pertinent items were 
marked foHhe Directors attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
^. .portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
in appropriate Bureau cose or subject matter files. 
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Uemo L^Allier to Sullivan 

Be: TESTIMOinr - SENATE \ 

IlITERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 
EZIOBTS TO IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 



OTHER NOT SUBJECT TO FOi; 



ACTION: 



For informa-b'ion^ 

5> 





V 



2 



ornoNAi rotM ko.^o 



UNITES)* STATES GOVERl/^:NT 



TO 



Memorandum 



D 



ToUon . 
Belmont . 



4^ 



FROM 



Mr* Sulliva 



,4^ 



Callahan 

Conrod , ^^^^ 
DeLoGch' 
4 J Cvans . 
Malono 





subject: TESTIMONT - SENATE 

INTMIIAL SEOmiTY SUBCOMMITTEE 
EXPORTS TO IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 



date: October 30j 1961 



Rosen . 
Sullivan . 
Tovel . 




OTHER NOT SUBJECT TO FOIA 



7 * 



In Executive ^Seaaion testimony on October 11, 1961^ 




62^8217 

l*^Belmoht 
l^Uohr 
l^DeLoach 
ISullivan 



l^Donahoe 
l^Branigan 
l-'Liaieon 
l^Foarde 



196t 



OV 14:351 







January 2!o, 1962 



0 



PERSONAL 



Honorable Thomas J. Dodd 
United States Senate< 
Washington 25» D. C. 

My dear Senator: 

J thought you would.be interested in seeing a 

copy pf a letter .1 received from Mr. Fred A, MuUer in which 

he is very cpmtnendatpry pf your efforts to preserve thP 

freedom of our .Nation* I, tpo^ eun aware <of ybdr endeavors 

in'the fight to' k^ep America free< 

. sincerely yoursi 

Or Etfgar Hoovec 



m 3E» 



Enclosure 



MAILED 20 

2 61962 



t -j 



CJPI 



m 
o 



CO 

3?' 



1 - Mr. A. Jones 




o 

o . 

3C rs> 



Ft 



JiiRoom 
If- 



NOTE: Senator Dodd, a former Bureau Agent, is on the Sp.^clal 
CbrresRjndents' List. liy letter to .the iDir actor 1-23-6^, Fredi A. ~ 
MuUer, an SAC contact of the Miami Office and who is on the Special 
Correspondents* List, praised Senator Dodd and expressed'4he hope 
the Director could find time to giye Dodd a "pat on the back. " The 
Director instructed that a letter be sent to Dodd. See also letter of 
same date to Fred A. MuUer. 4. 
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is JAM 39 «6?' 



THOMAS J. DODD 
CONNECTICUT 




QICwHcb ^icdc^ Senate 



0 



coMMirreesi 

ACRONAVnCAL AND SPACE SCIOi&eS 

Foreign Relations 
Judiciary 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 



February 1^ 1962 



The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D, C* 




I^Ir. Trotter--. 
Tele. Room — 
Mr. Ingram— 
Miss Gandy^ 



Dear Mr, Hoover: 

I wish to thank ypu for your thoughtfulness 
in sending, me a copy of the Fred Ai tluller letter 
and also for your own kind and generous comnifent. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

V 



/ 




moms J. DODD 



,5 704./ — £3 






